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Dear Sir James, 

On considering the Medical History of Consumption in our own time, it 
is impossible not to perceive in how great a degree the profession has been 
indebted to you for the enlightened views in reference to the early or pre- 
disposing conditions of Phthisis, which were propounded in your work 
published in 1835. But the obscurity which has long rested upon the 
disease has deterred from, rather than invited to, scientific investigation ; 
and hence, whilst the disease is still as fatal as it was many years ago, and 
the necessity for a new line of practice universally admitted, there has not 
been that general attention to the remediable period which the importance 
of the subject has merited. 

It is with the view of again challenging professional inquiry in a direc- 
tion somewhat similar to that which you pointed out, that the following 
work has been written ; and, although the views to be advanced may not 
altogether accord with your own, I trust that they may meet with your 
general approval. 

To no one could a work on the early or 'remediable stages of Phthisis be 
so fitly inscribed, and I am gratified that you have done me the honour to 
accept this small tribute of my deep respect and esteem. 
I have the honour to be. 

Dear Sir James, 

Your most sincere and grateful servant, 

EDWARD SMITH. 



PREFACE. 



The author, in writing the following work, has had four principal 
objects in view, viz., to take advantage of the growing belief of the 
day, that there is a stage of Phthisis in which the disease is as 
remediable as it is irremediable at a later period; to write a practical 
work in which may be faithfully represented the actual condition of 
these cases when regarded in the great numbers in which they have 
been brought before his observation; to treat the subject, as far as 
possible, on the inductive method, and on the improved physiology 
and pathology of the day ; and to give practical effect to numerous 
series of special inquiries which have been made by him during the 
preceding seven years. 

It is not important, in reference to the first, that the views differ 
as to the limits, characteristics, and designation of the early stage, 
since, when the existence of the stage shall have been well established, 
an agreement as to its nature will certainly follow. Numerous 
authorities from distant ages, both as to Phthisis in general and 
the early stage in particular, are cited ; and whilst the author has 
not omitted to state his own views, he has generally founded his 
observations rather upon the agreements than the disagreements of 
individual observers. 

In seeking to make the work practical the author has entered 
largely into all the questions which relate to food, exertion, climate, 
and others constituting hygienics, because such is in accordance 
with general feeling at the present time ; because this part of medi- 
cal knowledge is now being placed upon the sure footing of scientific 
research; and because it must be through the conditions of the every- 
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day life of the patient that medicinal and other remedial agents may 
influence the constitution in so chronic a disease. For the same 
reason minute details have been considered of great importance, since 
it is upon them that the e£Scient working of a general plan will 
essentially depend. 

The arrangement of the work upon physiological and pathological 
indications and the use of propositions will, it is hoped, conduce to 
clearness of exposition and facility of reference, whilst it may also 
dissociate the consideration of the treatment from that of the evi- 
dences, and cause the same conditions or remedies to be viewed 
nnder various aspects. It cannot be doubted that assigning views 
as to the reasons for any particular course will be welcomed by an 
intelligent and inquiring Profession, whether universally or only 
partially allowed to be just ; and also that it may tend to promote 
inquiry in thoughtful minds ; but in order to summarize the whole 
plan of treatment the various recommendations have been collected 
together in one chapter and given in an empirical manner. In refer- 
ence to the author's special investigations, which have been embodied 
in the work, it is only necessary to ask attention to the explanation 
offered at the end of the work, in reference to a statistical inquiry 
of great extent, which was completed whilst the sheets were passing 
through the press. 

London : 16, Qubbn Anns Stbbbt, W., 
AprU, 1862. 
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CONSUMPTION. 



PART I. 

INTRODUCTORY AND HISTORICAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



The word consumption almost universally suggests an incurable 
condition, and one which proceeds slowly yet steadily to its termi- 
nation, so that there is without doubt in the public mind a greater 
dread of it than of any other chronic disease. This is well based 
upon the facts of the widely spread cases of the disease, the oppor- 
tunity which nearly all persons have of tracing its progress from a 
certain point, and the multitudes who die from it ; but on reflection 
it will be seen that all this may be true, and yet the inference which 
has been drawn may be unsound, for it only proves that consumption 
is not commonly cured, and not that it is incurable. Indeed, admitting 
as we do the general truthfulness of the received opinions, we feel 
assured that there are ^ood grounds for believing both the appa- 
rently contradictory statements, viz., that consumption is commonly 
fatal, and yet is commonly curable ; and we do this without assuming 
that there has been any want of due investigation as to the nature, 
or of care and talent in the treatment of the disease. 

In reference to the nature of the disease in past ages, we think 
that there are some reasons for believing that it was not precisely 
the same then as now, as, for example, in the inflammatory tendency 
which was common in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and which is rare now ; and hence, 
we shall not be justified in adducing former experience, either in 
aid of, or in opposition to, the present opinion. But the most widely 
spread source of fallacy is the fact that neither the profession nor 
the public has taken cognizance of the disease in its early mani* 
festation, but has admitted its existence only after much advance 
has been made, and then watching the case from that starting-point, 
2 
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it has been seen that the disease is almost universally fatal. If that 
starting-point were the earliest period at which we could become 
acquainted with the disease, then we think that the popular belief 
could not be gainsaid. Hence, the whole question turns upon 
that point, viz., the general recognition both by the profession and 
the public of the disease in its earliest manifestations. 

In this view it is easy to admit that the present age might be 
right in believing consumption to be curable, whilst former ages 
were equally right in their confirmed belief of the contrary : for, 
until our improved means of diagnosis were discovered and widely 
known, and cases of the disease were brought together in large 
numbers for careful investigation and study, it was quite impossible 
either for the public or the mass of medical practitioners, to do 
otherwise than commence their recognition of the disease at an 
advanced period in its progress. Then the disease seemed involved 
in mystery as to its nature, and so hopeless was it in its progress 
that practically little attempt was made to control it ; but, at present, 
we have means of tracing conditions pre-existent to those which 
constituted the starting-point of former times ; and, notwithstanding 
the disputation which still exists as to the nature of the material 
deposited in the lungs, which is said to be the essence of the disease, 
we venture to affirm that but few diseases are more clear in their 
nature, or more readily capable of detection in their early mani- 
festations. It is common to speak of the mysterious character of 
phthisis, as though we assumed that there were other conditions of 
disease which were more clear, forgetting that we are unacquainted 
with the essential processes by which either healthy or unhealthy 
nutrition is carried on, and with the nature of the various conditions 
of disease to which we have given names. In all these instances 
we are acquainted with certain leading facts, whilst the minute 
changes which they grossly represent are hid from view; and in 
like manner, and in various degrees, we possess certain powers by 
which we may violently arrest the processes upon which the diseased 
action appears to depend ; but in all, our duty is chiefly confined to 
aiding the efforts of nature. In truth we doubt, with so high an 
authority as Sir James Clark, if the want of success which has at- 
tended our efforts to arrest the progress of phthisis is greater than 
has attended* all efforts to arrest the progress of any other disease, 
accompanied by an equal destruction of the organ with which it is 
associated ; and it is only the great prevalence of the disease, and 
the vast importance of the organ affected in relation to the animal 
economy, which has led to the present belief of the special incura- 
bility of phthisis. It need not be affirmed that we are equally 
powerless to restore the structure or the function of the liver, or of 
any other organ on which an equal amount of injury has been in- 
flicted. 

Hence, we infer that whilst the present belief may be true under 
existing conditions, the opprobrium which has specially been cast 
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upon the healing art in reference to phthisis, is at least in great part 
undeserved; and that now, admitting the practical incurability of 
the disease after it has made a certain degree of progress, it is our 
duty to look at the disease in its earlier aspect, and in doing so, 
to lay aside opinions founded upon factd belonging to a later stage, 
80 that with unprejudiced minds we may ascertain if in that new 
condition we have not the materials by which the remedial art may 
act more effectually, and a disease which is in its nature curable. 

There is one leading particular in reference to this question in 
which the present is less unprejudiced than former ages. From the 
days of Hippocrates to those of Laennec, the disease was distin- 
guished by its general symptoms almost exclusively ; but Laennec 
introduced a new era, in which the state of the lungs took prece- 
dence of that of the general symptoms, and tubercle came to be 
regarded as the essence, the mark, and the starting-point of the 
disease. This view was a tangible one, because the tubercle was to 
be seen by every observer ; and by the proposition, only tuberculous 
cases were regarded as phthisical, so that it was generally adopted, 
and has necessarily influenced the opinions of men educated in it, 
and who, from its recent occurrence, have lately lived, or are still 
living. Those who have been more recently educated, or who will 
hereafter enter upon the study of the subject, will probably regard 
this question with greater breadth and fairness. 

In considering this question, it must be remarked that the tuber- 
cle is not the cause, but only one consequence of the disease. This, 
at the present moment, is in part practically admitted, and in other 
part as practically denied. It is admitted, inasmuch as there has 
been an attempt to assign it an origin either in the place where it is 
found or in the general depraved circulation ; and even to this hour 
the latter source is constantly referred to. But, on the other hand, 
the changes which occur in the deposited tjubercle have been care- 
fully watched, and the progress of destruction of the lung, with all 
its consequences, has been attributed to the changes which take 
place in the tubercle, and the tubercle has become the foundation 
of the disease. It must be admitted that the tubercle is almost 
universally regarded as the essential feature of the disease, the 
cause of its progress in the lungs, and the source of injury to the 
general system ; and the great desideratum has been its removal. 
The general system has been regarded in two aspects : as associated 
with the deposition of tubercle, and as influenced by the deposition; 
and the evil has not been in regarding it in this double light, but 
in giving an undue prominence to the latter, when considering the 
relation of tubercle to phthisis. In truth, modern views have so 
engrossed the mind, that one condition in the progr«ss of phthisis 
has (because it is always found at some period) been raised from 
the minor to the dignity of the major premiss ; and instead of the 
statement that all cases of tubercle (in the lungs) are phthisis, it is 
averred that in all cases of phthisis there is tubercle. 
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We venture to affirm that this consideration is worthy of careful 
attention in any attempt to obtain a true riew of the nature of this 
disease. 

If tubercle be due to pre-existent causes, whatever may be their 
nature, the disease is not in the tubercle, but in the cause of the 
tubercle ; and the tubercle itself is but a result — an evidence, and 
all the changes in the tubercle are secondary influences. It cannot 
be affirmed that the tubercular element of the disease possesses an 
innate power of destruction such as is found in the elements of can- 
cer, for whatever may be the origin of tubercle in the lung, it is 
found upon free surfaces, and does not spread by extension ; whilst 
cancer infiltrates the tissues and has the power of extension, and 
consequently of displacement or destruction. Tubercle itself is a 
foreign but a passive agent; and all actions, of whatever kind, which 

Eroceed about it, originate and are carried on, not by the tubercle, 
nt by the containing tissues. It is placed in the lungs, and accu* 
mulates by new deposits ; and the subsequent changes are not due 
to any disintegrating action in the tubercular element, but in the 
tissues which contain it. 

Hence surely the tubercle is not the essence of the disease, but 
only one of the results — a result doubtless met with at some, but 
not at every period in the progress of each case. So long as in- 
quirers fix their attention upon this or any other single product of 
the disease, they will fail to recognize its true nature ; and so long 
as the aim of the practical man is to find a plan whereby the tuber- 
cle may be absorbed or ejected, he also will fail. We therefore 
think that whilst our age has made the great advance of distinguish- 
ing more carefully those cases of wasting which are associated with 
a particular disease of the lungs from those due to other causes, 
and has therefore given to us a large group of cases of a similar 
character, it has greatly erred in fixing its attention upon one of 
the conditions of the lungs, and regarding it, not as one of many 
results of diseased action, but as the essence of the disease, and the 
prime cause of mischief. It has cast aside that minute attention to 
the general system which was the especial subject of observation of 
the fathers of medicine, and has been content to concentrate all its 
powers of observation upon one internal condition which has this 
m common with the external symptoms, viz., that both are efi'ects 
of the disease, and not the disease itself. We have limited our 
cases to one class only, and have spent our time in determining the 
characteristics of that class, but have made little progress in that 
higher department of knowledge — the determination of the true 
nature of the disease. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH AS TO THE NATURE AND TREATBfENT OF 

PHTHISIS. 

We do not purpose in the following sketch of the opinions which 
have been hitherto held respecting phthisis, to enter into large 
detail, bnt we desire rather to trace the changes of opinion or the 
additions to the knowledge of the disease which have occurred ift 
large eras of medical history, with a view to show the real amount 
of progress which has been made since the days of the earliest 
records of our art. This may be in part effected by the aid of the 
labours of Dr. Toung, to whom the profession is indebted for 
abstracts of the works of nearly all preceding writers on consump- 
tion — accurate, no doubt, and arranged in chronological order, but 
having the great defect of an absence of scientific arrangement in 
the direction of the present inquiry, and being consequently of 
comparatively little value except to the most painstaking medical 
reader. We think that it will suffice for our purpose if we state in 
a few words the opinions which were held by the ancient physicians 
to the time of Galen, those found in the works of the Arabian 
physicians and the physicians of the middle ages, and lastly, give 
a short analysis of the views held by the modems since the six* 
teenth century ; and since the advance of knowledge during those 
periods has not been very great, we shall avoid wearying the reader 
by multiplying quotations. 

The leading characteristics of these eras in the knowledge of the 
disease may be thus epitomized. The ancients confounded phthisis 
with other diseases, both of the lungs and other organs, attended by 
wasting, but were yet well acquainted with the disease as we see it 
at this day. The Arabian physicians and those of the middle ages 
adhered to the opinion of Hippocrates and Galen, and advanced no 
new views of the nature of the disease ; whilst among the moderns 
there has been, with advance of time, a gradual limitation of the disease 
to a tubercular state of the lungs, attempts to describe tubercle, 
speculations as to its immediate origin, an examination of its relation 
to scrofula, a consideration as to whether phthisis be essentially a 
disease of the general system or of the lungs, and a desire to gene<> 
ralize the conditions which mark the consumptive patient. Besides 
these there have been in all ages disputations as to the relation of 
haemoptysis to phthisis, the contagious character of phthisis, and the 
efficiency of various remedial agents. 
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THE ANCIENTS. 

Hippocrates (fourth and fifth centuries B.C.) describes several 
forms of consumption under the heads of phthisis, phthoe, and em- 
. pyema, and mentions tubercle of the lungs, but he does not regard the 
tuberculous state of those organs as the essential condition of the 
disease. His description of a true phthisical case, as the disease is 
now regarded, is, however, very clear and decided. He includes 
also such diseases of the lungs as pleurisy amd empyema. In a 
second form he also includes bronchitis, remitting during the sum- 
mer ; and in a third, scrofulous diseases of the spine. In reference 
to the cause of the disease he considers that the first form, which 
includes true phthisis, arises from haemoptysis, and begins with a 
kind of catarrh, in which acrid matters descend from the head and 
cause ulceration of the lungs. He affirms that the expectoration in 
phthisis arises from ulcerations of the lungs, and he describes a test 
for pus which has held its ground until modern days ; but expecto- 
rated matters in general were considered to descend from the head. 
The treatment of the disease may, in its broad outlines, be regarded 
as that adopted at the present day, viz., the free use of milk, 
whether asses', mares', goats', or cows' milk, when there was not 
much fever or headache, a moderate quantity of meat, fat fish, and 
other fats, with walking exercise for many miles daily, and the 
avoidance of changes of temperature. 

The small portion of the works of AretseuB (second century) which 
has been preserved is quite inadequate to inform us as to the views 
of that great master of the art, but the following description of the 

general evidences of phthisis is as truthful and life-like as any which 
ave been placed upon record : — 
" There is present, weight in the chest (for the lungs are insen- 
sible to pain), anxiety, discomfort, loss of appetitie ; in the evening 
coldness, and heat towards morning ; sweat more intolerable than 
the heat as far as the chest : expectoration varied as I have de- 
scribed." ....*' Voice hoarse ; neck slightly bent, tender, 
not flexible, somewhat extended ; fingers slender, but joints thick ; of 
the bones alone the figure remains, for the fleshy parts are wasted ; 
the nails of the fingers crooked, their pulps are shrivelled and flat, 
for, owing to the flesh, they neither retain their tension nor rotun- 
dity; and owing to the same cause, the nails are bent, namely, 
because it is the compact flesh at their points which is intended as 
a support to them ; and the tension thereof is like that of the solids. 
Kose sharp, slender ; cheeks prominent and red ; eyes hollow, bril- 
liant and glittering ; swollen, pale, or livid in the countenance ; the 
slender parts of the jaws rest in the teeth as if smiling ; otherwise 
of a cadaverous aspect. So also in all other respects ; slender, with- 
out flesh ; the muscles of the arms imperceptible ; not a vestige of 
the mammae, the nipples only to be seen ; one may not only count 
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the ribs themselves, but also easily trace them to their termination ; 
for even the articulations at the vertebras are quite visible, and their 
connections with the sternum are also manifest; the intercostal 
spaces are hollow and rhomboidal, agreeably to the configuration of 
the bone ; hypochondriac region lank and retracted ; the abdomen 
and flanks contiguous to the spine ; joints clearly developed ; promi- 
nent, devoid of flesh, so also with the tibia, ischium and humerus ; 
the spine of the vertebrae, formerly hollow, now protrudes, the mus- 
cles on either side being wasted ; the whole shoulder blades apparent, 
like the wings of a bird. If in these cases disorder of the bowels 
supervene, they are in a hopeless state." 

As he had taken Hippocrates for his model, was a man of acute 
observation, and lived several centuries later than his master, it may 
appear strange that be does not refer to tuberculous disease of the 
lungs in connection with phthisis, but we are not thence entitled to 
affirm that he was unacquainted with that condition. He also con- 
founds phthisis with other diseases. In the treatment of the dis- 
ease he particularly recommends sea voyages and the free use of 
milk and eggs. 

Q-aUn^ a contemporary of Aretaeus, adopted the view of the Greek 
physicians, that hectic fever and phthisis were not the same diseases, 
but he considered them to be so connected that consumption or 
marasmus occurs in the second stage of hectic. He evidently knew 
that hectic fever occurred with other diseases than consumption, and 
also that it was associated with the latter disease. In his view the 
disease might be due to an affection of the lungs or of other parts of 
the body, but when it was a true marasmus he regarded it as incur- 
able. In reference to its cause he affirms that it is due to want of 
moisture, and that it is a drying up of the body, but it is probable 
that under this description he simply indicated the slow emaciation 
which is the constant characteristic of the disease. He, and others, 
had noticed the expectoration of calculous concretions in the sputa, 
and made the important observation — which needs to be repeated 
now — that bleeding from the fauces may be mistaken for bleeding 
from the lungs, as an indication of the existence or the progress of 
phthisis. In treatment he recommends asses', goats', cows', and 
human milk. 

We do not stay to refer to the statements of Aristotle^ Dioscorides, 
or Cehu4^ since whilst the first held strong views as to the conta- 
giousness of the disease, the second gave much attention to treat- 
ment, and the third described with great care the symptoms and 
treatment of the disease, including tne use of mutton suet boiled 
with flour, and the relation of haemoptysis and catarrhal secretion, 
their views are represented hj the authors already quoted. 

Hence the general expression of the ancient views upon this sub- 
ject is that the physicians well knew of the existence of true phthisis ; 
they recognized the existence of tubercle, but did not associate the 
two conditions as belonging to the same disease; they doubtless 
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included other deposits with those of tubercle, and included many 
diseases both of the lungs and general system with phthisis ; thejr 
also believed that haemoptysis was commonly a cause of phthisis, 
that catarrh preceded the attack, and that the proper treatment of 
the disease was by the improvement of the nutrition of the system 
by milk, flesh, meat, fat, exercise, and sea air. 

THE MIDDLB AGE8. 

The views of the physicians from the time of Galen to the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century were essentially those of the earlier 
period, and we cannot find any decided advance in the knowledge 
of the disease if we except perhaps the views of Alexander Tralliatij 
who called especial attention to the existence of tubercle of the 
lungs, and showed that its presence is followed by dyspnoea, and 
this by cough and the expectoration of a secretion generally viscid, 
but sometimes containing a calculus so hard as to cause a sound 
when it is spat upon a resisting surface. Paulu% j^gineta treats 
of botl^ hectic fever and consumption in cases of suppuration of the 
chest, and also mentions the expectoration of calculi ; and in this 
respect the writings of Avicenna and Fore9tu9 agree. The Arabian 
physicians in general, with Paraeehus^ OribasiuSy AetiuSj and other 
distinguished men of those days, followed the Hippocratian doctrines. 
The two latter, Avicenna and ForestuSj attached great importance 
to the use of the milk of various animals. Avicenna recommended 
a dry air, Forestus, discountenanced the arrest of haemoptysis, Capi- 
vaecius gave sulphuric acid to cleanse the ulcers of the lungs, and 
Avenzoar advised the free use of olive oil in the treatment of the 
disease. 

Hence the merit of the middle ages in reference to this depart- 
ment of medicine was the same as was due to them in general know- 
ledge — that they kept and handed down to succeeding ages the 
knowledge of the early fathers, but being bound down by the 
authority of previous ages, they did not pursue investigations calcu- 
lated to the increase of knowledge. 

THB MODBBNS TO THB TIMB OF DR. BAILLIB. 

In considering the views entertained by the physicians of the 
seventeenth and later centuries, we may divide them into those of 
two eras, with the line of separation drawn at the period of the 
publication of Dr. Baillie's researches on tubercle. This, however, 
must be regarded merely as a matter of convenience, and not as in- 
dicating that the line separates two well*defined classes of opinions : 
for whilst it is true that careful investigation of tubercle may date 
from the time of. Baillie, it is also true that inci'easing importance 
was attached to the subject as the seventeenth passed into the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, in this, as in all other kinds of know* 
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ledge, improTement was gradual, until a period arrived when an 
observer having increased knowledge rapidly, utilized the specula* 
tions and labours of his predecessors, and became the representative 
of a class of opinions. 

Of the numerous writers who preceded Baillie we must select 
Bennet, Desault, and Tralles, as representatives of the class who 
began to be aware of the essential connection which exists between 
' a tubercular condition of the lungs and phthisis, although not with- 
out the admission that consumption might exist without disease of 
the lungs. 

Bennet dissociated catarrh from phthisis, and showed that the 
secretion proceeds from the lungs primarily, and does not descend 
from the head. He accurately described the symptoms of true 

f>hthisis, and yet believed that consumption might occur when the 
ungs were sound. He also regarded haemoptysis as a cause of the 
disease. 

Morton adopted similar views as to the distinction between catarrh 
and consumption, and described the symptoms of the latter very 
accurately. He considered that there was a form of consumption of 
an asthmatic kind. 

Desault had very clear views of the true connection between 
tubercle and phthisis, and believed that generally haemoptysis occurs 
subsequently to the tubercle, and in this latter opinion he was sup* 
ported by Madge and GHlchrist The ulceration of the lungs was 
known to be an effect and not a cause of the disease. He drew 
attention to the frequency with which disorders of the liver attend 
consumption, and held to the doctrine that the latter is a contagious 
disease. In his opinion the beneficial effect of exercise was by 
breaking down the tubercle. 

Tralles expressly believed that tubercle was the immediate cause 
of consumption. 

Stark described tubercle and vomicae with much minuteness, and 
stated that he had found them in the cellular membrane. His views 
were an advance upon those previously held. 

Portal divided phthisis into several varieties, and believed that 
there were three kinds of tubercles. 

Pearson published in the ^^Philosophical Transactions" a series 
of minute inquiries into the character and composition of different 
kinds of expectoration. 

VIEWS BESPBCTING TUBEECLB. 

The views of tubercle as found in the lungs are very various, and 
deserving of attention. 

Sylvius regarded them as glands in the lungs which suppurate 
and form vomicae. Tralles considered them to be bronchial glands 
and vesicles distended by humours. Clayton injected the veins of a 
dog with mercury, and found minute suppurations in the lungs, hav** 
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in^ each a globule of mercury at its centre. This was believed to 
indicate the mode of formation of tubercle. Willis wus of opinion 
that the expectoration in phthisis proceeded from the minute vessels 
of the trachea, and was derived from the serous parts of the blood. 
When retained it putrified and formed ulcers. Boerhaave considered 
consumption to be a conversion of all the blood and chyle into pus. 
Thomas Reid believed that tubercle consists of obstruction of the 
exhalant vessels, caused by the viscidity of their contents. Syden* 
ham divided consumption into four kinds, and in reference to the 
first — which includes cases of true phthisis — he states that the lungs, 
being incapable of assimilating the proper aliment, are overwhelmed 
with a crude phlegm, and that a part of the humours which ought 
to be thrown off by perspiration is retained by the lungs. Bush 
believed tubercle to be a collection of inorganic mucous substance. 
On considering these various opinions of the nature of tubercle, we 
cannot avoid seeing the similarity between some of them and those 
recently promulgated^ and then withdrawn by Rokitansky, based 
upon the chemical learning of our day, which affirmed that the albu- 
minous matters of the blood were expended in the formation of 
tubercle. The connection between scrofula and phthisis which was 
held to exist by those above-mentioned, who regarded tubercle as a 
gland, was generally maintained, and particularly by Brillouet in 
1789, and Badcliffe (the latter at least believing it to be S(3 in cold 
climates), and also by the Edinburgh school in general. On the 
other hand Simmons^ in 1780, denied the connection both of phthisis 
and scrofula, and of tubercles and scrofulous glands. 

« 

AGB. 

The age at which this disease prevails was the same two thousand 
years ago as now, for Hippocrates informs us that in his day it was 
from eighteen to thirty-five years. 

CAUSES. 

In reference to the assigned causes of the disease which were held 
up to this period, we may first cite catarrh, to which reference has 
been already made, and acrid humours, either generated in the lungs, 
or descending from the head, and produced no doubt by the catarrh, 
as held by SennertvSj and Hoffmann^ and by Huzham, in 1758, 
when tubercles had been previously formed. Borelli believed that 
the smoke from the wicks of candles, and fat and oil when poured 
into a confined space and inhaled, was a cause of phthisis. Spige- 
lius affirmed that in England it was commonly caused by tight 
dresses ; whilst Van Swieten was of opinion that it was produced 
by the excess of animal food in which Englishmen indulged. Stahl 
agreed with the latter in believing that it was often due to inactivity 
and full living. Sims thought it to be frequently caused by the 
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retention in the body of morbid matters produced by syphilis and 
gonorrhoea. Avicenna remarked upon the greater prevalence of 
phthisis in cold countries, and Blane affirmed it to be less frequent 
in hot climates. Rush associated the disease with civilization, for 
he remarked that it was unknown to the North American Indians 
before they associated with white men, and was not found among 
colonists in the earliest stage of civilization. Walker^ speaking of 
the atrophy of nurses, attributed that disease to the use of tea ia 
the place of food. Musgrave saw a connection between gout and 
consumption. Withering remarked that hostlers and grooms living 
in the alkaline air of the stable were rarely consumptive ; and De 
Haen noticed the arrest of phthisis doing pregnancy. 

CONNECTION WITH HECTIC AND HEMOPTYSIS. 

The connection of consumption with hectic fever has been already 
referred to. Amongst the Greeks, the two conditions were held to 
be distinct, ejxcept so far that consumption appeared in the course 
of hectic fever ; but in later times the hectic came to be regarded 
as a cause of consumption. Bontius recognized a true consumption 
with hectic. Macbride regarded phthisis and tabes as the principal 
species of hectic fever, but yet he admitted that the symptoms of 
phthisis precede the hectic. Oullen defined consumption as an expec- 
toration of purulent matter with a hectic fever, more or less exqui- 
sitely formed, and commonly with ulceration. 

In reference to the connection of phthisis and haemoptysis, it has 
been shown that the early fathers regarded the latter as a cause of 
the former, and this view has been shared by many moderns. Cul- 
len states that ^^the consequence of haemoptysis is phthisis," and 
Hoffmann asserts that half the cases arise from haemoptysis ; but 
Desaulty Mudge (who believed it to be the consequence of obstruction 
in the lung), and Oilchrist affirmed it to result from, or at least to 
follow the deposition of tubercle. We have noticed the observation 
of Galen as to the occurrence of faucial hemorrhage, and Van 
Swieten believed that hemorrhage from the palate might be mistaken 
for tubercular hemorrhage. 

CONTAGION. 

The contagious nature of the disease was perhaps universally be- 
lieved by the ancients, and the belief has been conveyed through 
later ages to our own times. Sylvius^ Hoffmann^ Desault^ Van Swie^ 
ten^ and Darwin adopted it, and so much impressed were Morgagni 
and Valsalva with this quality of propagation that they declined to 
open the bodies of consumptive patients, and thus excused themselves 
for their inability to determine the immediate seat of tubercular 
deposition. Portal denied the contagious nature of the disease. 
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NATUBB. 

In reference to the nature of the disease in the sense of phthisis^ 
as now understood, we have seen that it was regarded by the ancienta 
as an ulceration of the lung ; then there was a connection perceived 
between tubercle and phthisis ; and then, as at the era of Stark or 
Desault^ tubercle was regarded as having an essential connection 
with phthisis, but Bush maintained that phthisis was not essentiallj 
a disease of the lung, but an affection of the general system, and 
primarily a disease of debility. It may be questioned as to how far 
those who regarded it as a hectic fever believed it to be essentially 
a disease of the lung, and indeed many such writers affirmed that 
consumption might exist, and yet the lungs be sound. 

TREATMENT. 

We do not purpose to give an analysis of the methods of treat- 
ment which have been proposed, but shall be content to make a few 
observations only. Milk has been recommended in all ages with 
singular concurrence, and with enthusiasm by AretaeuSj if we majf 
judge by the list of good effects which he ascribes to it ; but Gideon 
Harvey sneered at it, since he considered that it was to affect the 
disease by being directly applied to the cavity of the lungs. He, how- 
ever, admitted that its fatty particles might possibly puff up those who 
swallow it into some degree of corpulency. Mead also attached less 
value to it than was the practice with other physicians of his day* 
Numerous physicians, as Fr. Hoffmann^ added lime water to the 
milk. Eggs, meat, and fish were commonly recommended. Olive 
oil was commended by Avenzoar^ fat by Hippocrates^ mutton suet 
by Celsus. Sea voyaging was advised by Aretasus and the early 
physicians, but not by them universally. Carmichael Smythy in 
modern times regarded it as prejudicial, and G-ilchrist greatly ap- 
proved it. Exertion in the open air was insisted upon by Hippo^ 
orates, who commended walking ten to fifteen miles a day ; and in 
the middle ages and modern times, physicians have recommended 
their patients to become coachmen, in order to spend their time in 
the open air. Horse exercise has been commended in all ages, and 
in modern times by Sydenham^ Fuller ^ Mead, Q-ilchristy Pringle^ 
Van Swieten, &c. Carmichael Smyth recommended swinoing, 
which, he said, lowered the pulsation ten beats per minute. Reid 
recommended persons in phthisis to live in cow houses. Steel was 
employed in the middle ages, and bark in cases of haemoptysis in 
modern times, by Morton and Mead, before the lungs had become 
ulcerated. FothergiU^ recommended early abstinence, milk, vege- 
tables, quiet of mind, good hours, moderate exercise, and change of 
scene. Counter- irritation by caustics was practised by Hippocrates 
and AretaeuSy and by the actual cautery by Q-aleUy and the practice 
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m some form has been common in all ages. Sulphuric acid was 
employed in the middle ages with a view to its supposed local action 
upon the ulcers. Speaking with a loud voice was commended bj 
Sanctorius. Bleeding was practised in all the periods under ex- 
amination by a certain number of physicians. In modern times it 
has been enjoined by GHdeon Harvey ^ Pringhy &c., but Bartholin 
found the heart thin and dry, or, in other words, fatty and shrunken, 
and but little blood in the body, and Gheyne remarked that the 
Quantity of blood was much diminished in hectic fever. GHdeon 
Harvey y besides bleeding, recommended the use of steel, opiates^ 
and astringents. 

At the end of the eighteenth century many physicians practised 
inhalation of various gases and vapours in the treatment of tuber- 
cular phthisis, amongst whom we may mention Mudge^ Fourcroy^ 
and Beddoes. Fourcroy observed the effects of the inhalation of 
oxygen, and found that it accelerated the pulse and respiration, and 
increased inflammatory action, and hence he regarded it as inimical 
to phthisis. Beddoes, whose work is a monument of industry, based 
his practice upon chemical theories, and arrived at the conclusion 
that in phthisis there is an excess of oxygen in the system, and con- 
sequently that free air was injurious to the patient. All these ideas 
tended to the belief that the inhalation of air containing carbonic 
acid was the proper plan of treatment. In our day, we see this 
theory of hyper-oxidation revived by Liebig, and also upon chemical 
grounds, and the recommendation that in phthisis the respiratory 
action should be lessened. 



OPINIONS OF OUR OWN DAY. 

We will now offer a few remarks upon the opinions which have 
been held since the time of Baillie, and endeavour to state those of 
distinguished men up to our own day upon some of the more im- 
portant questions which have already been discussed. 

Baillie^ Bayle, Laennec, and Carswell gave a great impulse to 
researches into the nature of tubercle, and have brought down the 
knowledge almost to the present time. Baillie describes with great 
minuteness the physical characters of tubercles, and afiSrms that 
they are found in the cellular tissue, are not glandular and are not 
derived from the mucous follicles of the bronchia, but that they are 
minute at first, and increase in size ; are firm, then curdy, and are 
converted into capsules containing a fluid, and occasionally they 
unite and form abscesses. In some cases they are diffused through 
the lungs. Bayle affirmed most distinctly that there is an essential 
relation between phthisis and the state of the lung, whatever may 
be the general symptoms. He divided phthisis into six species, and 
named them tubercular, granular, melanotic, ulcerous, calculous, 
and cancerous, and thereby included many deposits which have not 
lately been regarded as tubercle. He affirmed that there is a blood- 
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vessel in every tubercle, and that the ulcerations are always lined 
by a membrane ; but the expectoration Is chiefly derived from the 
bronchial mucous membrane. He added a fourth stage to phthisis, 
which he called occult, because there was disease in the lung with* 
out any obvious symptom. 

Laennec regarded tubercle as an accidental production, or a sub- 
stance foreign to the natural organization of the lungs. He 
restricted phthisis absolutely to the tubercular disease, but with a 
slight recognition of a phthisis nervosa, and a form of chronic 
catarrh simulating tubercular phthisis. He divided or accepted the 
division of the tubercles into two principal forms, the insulated 
bodies, subdivided into miliary, crude, granular, and encysted, and 
the interstitial injection or infiltration with the three varieties, 
irregular, gray, and yellow. The miliary form is the most com- 
inon, whilst the granular and encysted forms of Bayle are rare. 
He doubted if a bloodvessel were'generally, much less always, pre- 
sent in the centre of a tubercle. He distinguished six stages of 
tubercle, viz., semi-transparent granulations, yellow and opaque at 
the centre^ yellow and opaque throughout, but yet firm, gray infil- 
tration chiefly around cavities, softened at the centre, and excava- 
tions ; and he states that in the same lung two or three successive 
eruptions may be found. Louis substantially adopted the views of 
Laennec, and even more than the latter agreed with those of Bayle, 
and all affirmed that the apices of the lungs were especially liable 
to this deposit. 

Dr. Car swell J in 1838, called attention to the important fact that 
tubercle is not usually found in the cellular tissue of organs, but, 
in the vast proportion of cases, upon mucous surfaces, and, as 
a general expression, upon the secreting surface of hollow organs. 
He affirmed that the gray semi transparent substance did not 
necessarily precede the formation of the pale-yellow or opaque 
tubercular matter. The latter is found in but few organs, whilst 
the former is found in the air-cells and the serous membrane. It is 
without organization ; but in the cow and other animals it assumes 
a concentric or laminated form, from the presence of albumen and 
fibrin. It is composed in men of albumen, fibrin, and gelatine, 
and softens from the circumference, and not from the centre. 

Subsequent to this period the microscope has been more particu- 
larly employed in determining the precise nature of tubercle, and 
certain cellular and granular elements have been found in the deposit. 

In 1816, Laennec commenced the series of researches which led 
to his system of Mediate Auscultation, and which must be regarded 
as the most important discovery in medical science of this century. 
Kot that he, in truth, was the first to make some use of the ear to 
ascertain the state of the chest, for Hippocrates did the same, to a 
limited extent, and Avenhrugger to a much greater degree ; but for 
all that has rendered knowledge upon this subject exact, and built 
up into a science, we are indebted to Laennec. The signs, and 
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consequently the diagnosis of phthisis, and the knowledge of its 

{)rogre8S, and therefore the prognosis, became more exact from his 
abours. 

Louis followed in the same path, and gave a more accurate detail 
of the symptoms, etiology, and pathology of the disease than any 
who had preceded him. 

M. Piorry has, at various times, expressed novel and independent 
views both as to the nature and the treatment of phthisis ; and in a 
paper recently read before the AcadSmie de MSdecinej he developed 
the following propositions : — 

^^ 1. Pulmonary Phthisis is a combination of multifarious variable 
phenomena, and not a morbid unity ; 2. Hence there does not and 
cannot exist a specific medicine against it; 3. Therefore, neither 
iodine nor its tincture, neither chlorine nor sea salt, nor tar, can be 
considered in the light of anti-phthisical remedies; 4. There are no 
specifics against phthisis, but there are systems of treatment to be 
followed in order to conquer the pathological states which constitute 
the disorders ; 5. In order to cure consumptive patients, the pecu- 
liar affections under which they labour must be studied and appre- 
ciated, an(l counteracted by appropriate means; 6. The tubercle 
cannot be cured by the use of any remedy, but good hygienic pre- 
cautions may prevent its development ; 7. The real way to relieve, 
cure, or prolong the life of consumptive patients, is to treat their 
various pathological states, which ought to receive different names 
according to their nature ; 8. Consumption thus treated has often ' 
been cured, and oftener still, life has been considerably prolonged ; 
9. Phthisis should never be left to itself, but always treated as 
stated above; 10. The old methods, founded on the general idea 
of a single illness called phthisis, are neither scientific nor rational, 
&c.; 11. The exact and methodical diagnosis of the various patho- 
logical states which constitute the malady, will dictate the most 
useful treatment for it." 

The most remarkable features in the treatment of the disease 
during the present century have been, the removal of the patient to 
a milder climate, and the administration of cod-liver oil. The for- 
mer was advised in all stages of the disease, and seemed to be called 
for by the urgency of the cough, and perhaps by the frequent presence 
of inflammatory complications. Hence multitudes were sent away 
to die distant from their home and friends. This evil has been 
abated of late years, and care is now taken to avoid such a recom- 
mendation when the disease is far advanced and the life is in peril. 
The latter is of very recent introduction into general use — only 
since the commencement of the career of the distinguished Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine in Edinburgh; but, as a remedy in 
other diseases, it had been recommended and adopted to a small 
degree at the end of the last century. During the last fifteen years 
its use has been universal, in all stages of phthisis, and in many 
other diseases. 
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SUMMARY. 

• 

Having thus sketched the progress of opinion and knowledge upon 
this subject, let us, by way of summary, endeavour to show in what 
degree the knowledge of the present day differs from that of preced- 
ing ages : — 

1. The diseases formerly included in the term Phthisis or Con- 
sumption were found to be various, and one class has been selected 
out from the number, and the term rigorously restricted to it. 

2. Tubercle in the lungs is regarded as the distinctive mark of 
this class. 

8. The term tubercle formerly included numerous deposits, vary- 
ing in nature and character ; but now it is, as far as possible, 
restricted to one kind of deposit. 

4. The increase of the means of investigation has opened new 
difficulties in determining the nature of deposits, because the new 
kind of knowledge is yet imperfect ; and hence the nature of tuber- 
cle has not been settled on its histological characters. 

5. The question of the essential identity of scrofula and phthisis 
is yet undecided. 

6. The intimate nature of phthisis, as to whether its first origin 
lies in the lungs or in the general system, is still undecided. 

7. The immediate source of the deposit found in the lungs is still 
undetermined. 

8. The occurrence of the deposit is generally still held to be the 
first evidence of the existence of the disease. 

9. The existence of the deposit and its nature, the progress of 
the deposition in the lungs, and the site, degree, and progress of the 
destruction of those organs, is a knowledge perhaps peculiar to this 
century, and is now in a highly advanced state. 

10. The state of the general system was as well known to the 
ancients as to ourselves, if we select those cases known to the former 
which are now alone admitted by the latter. 

11. The fatal tendency of the disease has been in all ages alike 
admitted, and at this day nearly one-eighth of the whdle mortality 
in England is due to this now carefully selected class of cases. 

12. There is an impression that, within a few years, the effect of 
modern treatment has been to prolong, life during the attack of the 
disease; and our distinguished colleague. Dr. Williams, has felt 
himself justified in saying how long it is increased. There are also 
grounds for believing that a cure is sometimes effected ; but the 
mortality referred to, and the general feeling of professional and 
non- professional people alike, is that the disease is a fatal one. 

15. The general principles of treatment and the methods em- 
ployed are still the same as in former a^es (due allowance being 
made for the separation of the particular class of cases which we are 
now able to effect), except that now bleeding is not resorted to, and 
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the connection with catarrh is not necessarily admitted, although we 
fully admit the influence of a cold in developing the disease. That 
there has been a change in the aspect of the disease at various eras 
is highly probable, according to the habits and prevailing constitu* 
tion of the age, and hence the former practice and views might then 
have been as little incorrect as ours are now. 

16. There has been but little variation in the remedies employed 
in all ages, as we have seen that milk, cream, eggs, meat, vegetables, 
exercise, open air, sea voyaging, change of climate, and adaptation of 
temperature and dryness of the air, steel, bark, olive oil, mutton 
suet, &c., have been heretofore employed. There have been the 
selection and rejection of minor remedies as emetics, digitalis, hydro- 
cyanic acid, &;c., with every age, and the leading treatment of this 
day has been anticipated, although not in the precise form of cod- 
liver oil. 

17. Hence as a final expression we may state that, whilst we 
have a selected class of cases, with an improved diagnosis and 
pathology, and these improved views are so largely shared by all 
practitioners, that the treatment is now similar in all parts of the 
kingdom, we are not agreed as to the essential nature of the disease, 
have no unfailing mode of treatment, and the disease is still essen- 
tially and almost as universally a fatal one as it has been in all ages. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH AS TO THE VIEWS ON THE EARLY STAGE OP 

PHTHISIS. 

In the foregoing historical sketch we have .always referred to 
phthisis as a disease commencing with the deposition of tubercles in 
the lungs, and its fatal character and progressive changes in the 
lungs apply to the disease when so considered. But there has been, 
at least in recent years, a belief that there are conditions existing 
anterior to this deposit which have such a connection with phthisis, 
that, if continued, the deposition in the lungs commonly appears. 
These have not been regarded necessarily as cause and effect, but 
as pre-existent circumstances, having a general tendency to the 
sequence just pointed out, and have commonly been designated 
^^predisposing causes,'' and whether that or the term ^' first stage 
of phthisis," would the most correctly indicate them, will depend 
upon the view which is taken of their causative influence. If it be 
shown that they have such a connection with the deposition of 
tubercle, that they are necessarily, or nearly so, pre-existent to the 
deposit, then we truly have a stage of the disease in which the con- 
8 
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• 

ditions are quite different from those found after the deposition of 
tubercle, and to which the fatality of the later stage would not neces- 
sarily belong. This we consider one of the most important ques- 
tions of the day, and worthy of the most serious and unbiassed 
consideration of medical men ; for if there be such a stage, if it can 
be recognized, and if it be curable, then it follows that instead of 
our energies being wasted upon a comparatively hopeless task, we 
may find the highest of all rewards to which the physician can 
aspire — the saving of a countless multitude of lives. Hence we 
propose, before expressing our own views upon the subject, to adduce 
such testimony as the medical literature or experience of the present 
age will afford, and endeavour to determine its precise value upon 
this subject. 

In pursuing this plan it is manifest that we cannot go back be- 
yond the period of Laennec's discoveries, because until then there 
were not the means of determining the existence of tubercle with 
the exactitude which is now requisite, neither can we expect that 
Laennec or his contemporaries should give any response to our ques- 
tion, because they had established the separation of this class of 
cases by the vet'y fact of tubercle being present in the lungs, and 
consequently, could not admit that the disease existed previously to 
the deposition of tubercles. Hence, from the works of Bayle^ Laen^ 
nec^ Andraly and LouiSj we learn only that there were sometimes 
conditions as diarrhoea, which preceded and led to the deposition of 
tubercle, and such designations as ^^ irregular manifest phthisis,'' 
and 'latent phthisis," concerning which it was stated either that 
the disease did not begin in the lungs, or that the evidence of dis- 
ease of the lungs was entirely wanting, whilst the general symptoms 
were urgent. 

Sir James Clark, in the preface to his admirable monograph,^ espe- 
cially calls attention to the state of the general system in which 
tuberculous disease of the lungs originates, and shows clearly that 
tubercle is a secondary condition resulting from a pre- existent state 
of the general system. He remarks that '^ the total inefficacy of 
all means hitherto adopted for diminishing the frequency or reduc- 
ing the mortality of this class of diseases is of itself sufficient incite- 
ment to us to seek for some other method of remedying the evil ; 
and it is evident to me that this can only be done, with any reason- 
able prospect of success, by directing the attention to such measures 
as are calculated to prevent the hereditary transmission of the 
particular morbid state in which the primal disease originates, and 
to correct the predisposition to it in infancy and youth." In the 
introduction he further remarks that the views of Laennec ^' have 
tended to keep up the idea that consumption is a local disease refer- 
able to a local cause, and thus the investigation of the constitutional 
origin of tubercles, by far the most important part of the subject^ 

< Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, &c. 
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has been neglected." " We must carry our researches beyond the 
pulmonary disease which is only a secondary affection, the con- 
sequence of a pre-existing constitutional disorder; the necessary 
condition which determines the production of tubercles." "That 
which is considered the early is in reality the advanced stage of the 
disease, and that tubercle is a secondary affection originating in a 
peculiar morbid condition of the system." " If the labour and in- 
genuity which have been misapplied in fruitless attempts to cure an 
irremediable condition of the lungs had been rightly directed to the 
investigation of the causes and nature of tubercular disease, the 
subject of our inquiry would have been regarded in a very different 
light from that in which it is at the present period." Sir James 
strongly held the view that there is a diathesis allied to the scrofu- 
lous in which the disease originates, and his aim was so to improve 
the general system that tubercular disease in the lungs should not 
appear. 

Dr. Barlow writes :' " The stage of deposition, which is often 
regarded as the first, is that in which tubercles are first present in 
the lungs, and as they are generally considered as essential to 
phthisis, it may, perhaps, appear illogical to speak of any previous 
state of disease ; but setting aside this difficulty, as rather formal 
than real,' it must be obvious that since tubercle is itself a pathologi- 
cal epigenesis or morbid product, there must have been some ante- 
cedent diseased action preceding or even causing this product. 
This previous marked condition is of a twofold character — the one 
generally affecting the whole system, constituting what has been 
already described as the tubercular diathesis, and the other local, 
depending upon a determination of blood to the lungs." 

Dr. Hughes Bennett remarks :^ " Phthisis in its incipient stage 
may be considered a very curable disease, indeed so much so, that 
cure is, as we have seen, spontaneously accomplished by nature in 
a vast number of cases." 

Dr. Hamilton Boe^ our senior colleague, has kindly expressed to 
us his opinion upon this subject in the following words : " Consumption 
never attacks any one until his health is broken down, and therefore 
it must be preceded by the ordinary signs of cachectic condition, and 
though few or any of them are so characteristic of any particular 
complaint that they may not be the forerunners of some other, they 
are so very frequently followed by phthisis, that wherever they appear 
we have cause to apprehend that it is approaching. The signs 
which first attract observation, and which gradually become more 
marked, are, an altered expression of the countenance, an unusually 
faded colour of the face and skin generally, that differs from anaemia, 
a look of languor, debility and depression of spirits, and dulness of 
the eyes. On inquiry, we learn that a degree of exertion which at 
one time was not felt at all inconveniently, now produces fatigue; 

' Manual of Practice of Medicine. ' Pulmonary Consumption, 1859. 
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that going np stairs causes breathlessness and disturbance of the 
hearths action ; that the appetite is capricious, and plain food un- 
palatable ; that symptoms of indigestion are manifested ; that sleep 
IS not sound as usual, and that the patient wakes in the morning 
unrefreshed; that the temper is irritable, and the pulse feeble." 

Dr. B,ichard Quain has also courteously communicated to us the 
following observations. Every day's clinical experience decides that 
tubercles in the lungs are but the local manifestation of a morbid 
process which has its origin elsewhere. What this process is, what 
the exact seat of its origin, and why the lungs become the seat of 
tubercles are some of the most important subjects to which investi- 
gation can be directed. Scientific research and clinical observation 
have, within a few years, supplied many facts calculated to aid in 
answering these inquiries ; and practical physicians have sought by 
gaining ^^ early information*' of the features which characterize the 
constitutional conditions, and of the physical signs which mark local 
changes in the lungs, to anticipate the malady in its earliest stage, 
and thus to check a progress, which, if allowed to continue, might 
be impossible to impede. Enough has been gained to justify the 
confident belief that much more is within reach of earnest inquiry. 

Dr. GottoUy^ under the general heading of " The period preceding 
the formation of tubercle^'' states that, ^' sometimes this, which we 
may term the preliminary stage'' (or dawn as he elsewhere terms 
it), ^* is so well defined that to fail in recognizing it would be almost 
inexcusable ; at other times it is either too brief or too indistinctly 
marked to be detected." These symptoms are commonly, slow di- 
minution of bodily vigour, good spirits, pallid or sallow complexion, 
animated yet careworn expression of the features, hurried and anxious 
movements, uncertain appetite, imperfect digestive power, and diar- 
rhoea. Variable, but generally small and excitable pulse. Sleep 
restless and occasional perspiration, and invariably loss of weight. 
The duration of this stage is very variable. He also devotes a chap- 
ter to the ^^ treatment of phthisis before tubercle is deposited." 

Dr. Lawson' explicitly treats upon the symptoms and signs of the 
precursory stage, and explains that ^^ the phrase precursory stage is 
designed to indicate a morbid state existing intermediately between 
the mere diathesis on the one hand, and the deposit of solid tubercles 
in the lungs on the other. The diathesis is a constitutional predis- 
position to disease, which, under favourable circumstances, may 
never become developed ; the precursory stage^ on the contrary, is 
the beginning of a positive morbid action, which, if not arrested, 
surely and steadily progresses to the deposit of tubercles." He 
then divides the symptoms into those which refer to the state of the 
general system, and ^^ those which spring directly from the pulmo- 
nary organs and respiratory passages." Those which refer to the 
state of the general system are, defective vital powers, impaired 

> On CoDSomptioD. ' On Phthisis Pnbnonalis, 1861. 
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strength, slight loss of weight, and lowness, and irregular action of 
the functions, chills and febricula from variable conditions of calo- 
rification and innervation, a state of debility of the heart, and arte- 
rial and capillary circulation, disease of the pharyngo-laryngeal 
structures in a large majority of cases, trivial cough and spitting, 
and perhaps a little hemorrhage. 

The evidences furnished by the lungs are, debility of the moving 
parietes of the chest, with incomplete dilatation, but capability of 
perfect expansion on deep inspiration. The percussion note is less 
clear, and over a large area, from deficient mobility of the thorax ; 
and the respiratory murmur is generally (not partially) weak and 
jerking. He strongly asserts that these evidences, described by 
him in detail, are associated with the pretubercular period. 

Mr. AneeU, in his laborious work on " Tuberculosis,'' statesi " The 
inspiratory and expiratory motions being accelerated, but small, or 
small without being accelerated, indicate that the function of respi- 
ration, measured by the extent of these motions, is below the stand- 
ard of health ; the frequency of motion by no means compensating 
for the loss of extent. It shows a diminution of the vital capacity 
or breathing power of the lungs, which occurs in tuberculosis before 
any deposit or appreciable organic disease in these organs." 

Since 1855, we have called professional attention to this subject 
on numerous occasions, as in papers '^ On the Curable Stage of 
Phthisis," read before the Western Medical Society; on " The Pre- 
Tubercular Stage of Phthisis," read before the Medical Society of 
London, and published in the ^* Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal," 1866 ; on the " Principles and Treatment of Phthisis," in 
the "Midland Quarterly Medical Journal," and since separately pub- 
lished ; and in a course of lectures on " Certain Views on the Nature 
and Treatment of Phthisis," delivered at the House for Consumption, 
&c., Brompton, and published in the "British Medical Journal," 
1856-7, as well as in other papers since published in the same jour- 
nal. In the paper on " The Principles and Treatment of Chronic 
Phthisis," we introduced the following observations on the evidences 
of the first or pre-tubercular stage : " Its own evidences are shorter 
breathing, less breath motion, feeble and shorter inspiratory sounds, 
and particularly the vesicular sounds ; and this may be more or less 
general over the whole of both lungs. Expiration, quick, forcible, 
and perfect. Deep inspiration may be effected, but it is not effected 
by the patient, unless at least, his attention be directed to the defect, 
and more commonly not until he has given attention by repeated 
efforts. This may be readily proved by the inspiration. The quan- 
tity of tidal air is often diminished in ordinary breathing ; the gen- 
eral indications of the body are those of atonicity, and possibly the 
rate of pulsation and respiration may be increased, and the com- 
plexion and condition of system evince a state of mal-nutrition. 
There will probably be flattening of the chest, depending upon ori- 
ginal conformation, or upon the progress of the disease. The same 
remark will also apply to dulness on percussion. Cough may or 
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may not exist, as also some haemoptysis. The essence of the whole 
is less respiratory action, and as this varies in degree, extent, and 
duration, so will the other signs vary." 

In the discussion which followed the promulgation of these views, 
and which appeared in the ^' Medical Times and Gazette," 1857, Dr. 
Markham stated : ^' Of course we all know well enough that there 
is a morbid condition of the body existing anterior to the deposit of 
tubercle in the lungs ; that tubercle is not the disease, but merely 
the external and tangible manifestation of that anterior condition — 
perhaps the last of a long series of antecedent changes which have 
been working in the system ; that the disease may be thus in the 
body from the moment of the first evolution of the ovarian vesicle ; 
and we know also that treatment is not directed to the tubercle, 
but to the averting, it may be, of that morbid condition which pre- 
sides over the deposition." 

Such are the opinions which have been placed upon record as to 
the existence of a precursory or pre-tubercular stage of phthisis. 
For the reasons which we have already assigned, the numbers of 
persons who could give testimony of the nature sought by us are 
few; but in proportion as they have been educated at a period dis- 
tant from that of the teaching of the Laennec school, and in pro- 
portion also as a spirit of inquiry has become more general, we 
find those who entertain the view that there must be a condition of 
the general system, or of the lung, or of both, which precedes and 
leads to the deposit of tubercle. There are also many, and even 
distinguished men, who have not sufficient belief in the efficiency of 
auscultation to reveal the earliest deposition of tubercle, and who 
will not admit that, although there are no evidences of the deposi- 
tion, they are not entitled to affirm that the deposition does not 
exist. This confidence, we are aware, presupposes the possession 
of a degree of knowledge only to be attained by constant and large 
experience in the careful examination of these cases; but for those 
who possess it to hesitate in the mass of cases, to believe that 
tubercle is absent when there are no evidences of its presence, im- 
plies, we think, a desire for a degree of evidence which is not 
required in management of the ordinary concerns of life, and to, 
attach undue importance to the cases (very few in comparison with 
the whole) in which small nodules of so-called tubercle have been 
found after death, but neither discovered nor sought for during life. 

We think that we may, with confidence, refer to the authorities 
now adduced as proof of the advance which has been made on this 
subject within the last few years ; and whilst they differ in opinion 
as to the nature of this early stage, they all tend to prove that 
there is a stage of the disease which exists before the deposition of 
tubercle, and that its evidences are to be found both in the lungs 
and the general system. We cannot but congratulate ourselves 
that the views which we propounded seven years ago are almost 
identical with those which so able a writer as Dr. Lawson has re- 
cently issued. 



PART II. 

NATURE AND EVIDENCES OF THE EARLY STAGE OF 

PHTHISIS. 



CHAPTER IV, 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Having thus concluded our sketch of the history of the disease, 
and shown how far an early stage has been heretofore recognized, 
we proceed to consider the nature and evidences of the latter, as a 
preliminary proceeding to a consideration of the treatment. 

STAGES OF THE DISEASE. 

It is customary at the present day to mark the progress of Phthi- 
sis by reference to the lungs only, and to divide it into three stages, 
of which the Ist is limited to the period of deposition of tubercle; 
the 2d includes softening of tubercle, and destruction of tissue, 
and the 3d is that period when a cavity exists. There would no 
doubt be defects in every arrangement which might be proposed, but 
we think that there is a radical defect in this one in the omission of 
all reference to the general system, and in separating the period of 
destruction of tissue from that of the formation of a cavity, which 
are evidently parts of the same process. The first has existed ever 
since the modern views were first established, but the latter was 
unknown to Laennec and Louis, for they recognized but two stages, 
those of consolidation and destruction. The existing arrangement 
has also the further defect of implying that the importance of the 
case increases in proportion as the stages advance, omitting all re* 
ference to the important facts of the greater or less extent of the 
lung disease, its limitation to one lung or otherwise, and the amount 
of injury inflicted upon the general system, whereas we know that 
so far is this from being . necessarily true, that no adequate opinion 
can be formed of the condition of a case by indicating the stage in 
which the disease exists. Moreover, it has the defect of implying 
that the general tubercular condition is as exactly limited in its pro- 
gress as the stage indicates, so that the deposition having proceeded 
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to a certain point, is arrested, and the work of destruction com- 
mences, and this at length ends in the 8d condition, in which the 
softened matter is removed, and a vacant place or cavity is left, bat 
in truth all the actions proceed simultaneously in different parts of 
the lungs in nearly every case, and whilst the agent of destruction 
is busy in one part, new tubercle is being deposited in others. Hence 
the basis of the classification is only valid when we fix the attention 
upon one and the same restricted portion of the lungs. If relation 
to the danger of life and the progress of the disease could be in- 
cluded in the grounds of classification, it is clear that the state of 
the general system would take precedence of that of the lun^, for 
at all-times it is the condition of the general system to which we refer 
when we attempt to estimate the chances of impending danger. 
The condition of the lungs is good ground for diagnosis, but that of 
the system is the true ground for an immediate prognosis. 

As our purpose in the following work is to limit the attention to 
that state of the disease in which treatment is of the greatest avail, 
we shall not enter further into the question of classification, but 
shall content ourselves with indicating the division which we would 
adopt. We divide the progress of the disease into three stages, the 
1st including all the conditions existing before any evidence of the 
deposition of tubercle is afforded ; the 2d the period of tubercular 
deposition ; and the 3d that of destruction ; thus adopting the 
earlier classification, with the addition of the pretubercular period 
of the disease. 

CO-EXISTENCE OF GENERAL AND LOCAL DISEASE. 

We now purpose to consider the nature and the evidences of the 
early stages of phthisis, and to show how far they may be dis- 
tinguished both from the more advanced state of the disease, and 
from other conditions with which the general evidences are allied, 
and we hope to prove that the first stage has a substantive existence, 
and presents features by which it may be readily recognized. 

The evideneea of the first stage are assoeiated both with the general 
St/stem and the lungs^ and in both they are co-existent in time* 

In this part of the discussion it must be borne in mind that whilst 
the lungs may be regarded as separate organs, with special duties 
and responsibilities which cannot be delegated to other structures, 
they are at the same time an important and essential part of the 
general system. Hence it is impossible that any morbid condition 
of the lungs should long exist without inducing a diseased state of 
the other functions of the body, which together constitute the gene- 
ral system ; neither is it likely that any continued diminution of the 
general vital powers should occur without the lungs entering into 
the community of suffering. Strictly speaking, there must be a 
period in acute conditions in which the one may be diseased whilst 
the other is sound, but in chronic states, of which the prime moment 
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of departure from health cannot be ascertained, and in which the- 
changes towards disease proceed slowly and insidiously, there is no 
period in which it may be safely affirmed that the one suffers whilst 
the other is free. Both alike are under the influence of general 
causes, and they suffer simultaneously, although it may be in very 
various degrees. Hence, whilst in the disease in question, we have 
a localized disease of the lungs, and such a variation of the general 
functions of the body as to represent a diminution of the vital 
powers, we can neither dissociate one from the other, nor assign a 
precedence in time to the one or the other. They are co existent 
conditions, and react upon each other. It is therefore rather in 
this belief than with a view to prove a dependence of one upon the 
other, that we shall now proceed to consider in detail the conditions 
of the system generally, and of the lungs and other local organs in 
particular. Neither do we wish it to be understood that there is 
any clearly- defined lino of demarcation between the lungs and the 
general system in their functional character, and it is only in their 
anatomical and physical relations that we shall consider them sepa- 
rately. 

GENERAL EXPRESSION OF DISEASED ACTION. 

With evidences derived from the many functions which constitute 
the general system^ there must be a common expression^ either as to 
the nature or the tendency of the changes induced. 

It will be evident that no general changes can occur in the func- 
tions of the body without having debility as their issue. The due 
and harmonious working of the body constitutes health, and whilst 
there may be degrees of health, there can be no variation in the 
vital actions which shall exceed the condition known as health, for 
the most perfect functional condition is health. Whenever changes 
occur there must be a disturbance of the balance of the vital actions, 
and as a result, a condition of disease in that particular func« 
tion which is primarily changed, and in the whole system of functions 
which is more or less dependent upon it. Derangement of function 
must, therefore, induce less vital power, or, in other words, less 
health ; and, as a consequence, the system is less able to supply its 
own wants, and to defend itself against adverse influences, and 
debility or lessened vital power is established. Hence there are not 
any true general sthenic conditions, if the standard of health be 
regarded as our basis, since health is the natural condition of the 
system, and nothing stronger or higher in degree can occur ; yet, if 
we compare healthy with diseased conditions, we find them relatively 
sthenic and asthenic ; but the latter is essentially below, whilst the 
former cannot be above health. The general expression which we 
seek as indicative of the first stages of phthisis is asthenia or les- 
sened vital power. 
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VARIATIONS OF THE TTPE OF HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

The separate conditions^ which together constitute the general ex* 
pression^ must be variable in degree as the type of health varies. 

It is important to bear in mind that unless the type of health, aa 
evidenced by the general organism be identical in all persons, the 
variations from that type cannot be universally the same. In our 
desire for simplicity and uniformity in the diagnosis and treatment 
of unhealthy conditions, we seek for general descriptions and direc- 
tions which shall be an universal and infallible guide ; but as such a 
desire confounds all the varieties which nature has established, it is 
evident that it is the expression of limited knowledge. As we must 
admit the existence of various types of health, each having its own 
peculiarities, although all possess outlines in common, so when we 
consider changes from disease in their earliest manifestations, we 
are compelled to admit variations in its evidences, and must seek to 
classify them as we have already classified types of health under 
the heads of temperaments, races and climatic conditions, until the 
diseased changes have proceeded so far that they indicated the con- 
ditions upon which life itself depends, when they will assume aspects 
of greater similarity. 

As we have in the first stage of phthisis the earlier deviations 
from a state of health, we must be prepared to admit much varia- 
tion in the evidences of the disease, and yet not thence assume 
either that the disease is protean in its character or the description 
of it inexact. Moreover, as these conditions are common with 
others which are found in the course of other diseases, it roust not 
be assumed that they have no definite relation to the one under dis- 
cussion, for the general system may be similarly influenced, whilst 
other and local conditions may vary. y 

The sanguineo-nervous and the lymphatic may be regarded as the 
extreme types of temperament^ as seen in this country. 

By the sanguineo-nervous temperament we mean one in which 
there is great activity of the whole organism, as seen in the high 
flow of spirits, the excitable nervous system, rapidity of circulation 
and respiration, readiness for exertion, rapidity of digestion and 
transformation, and as externally marked by a body of medium 
development, a form a little given to rotundity, a coloured com- 
plexion, bright aspect, light coloured eyes, and hair varying in shade 
from brown through sandy and auburn to flaxen. The tendency of 
such a system is to excess of action, and therefore to waste. 

The lymphatic temperament is represented by comparative inac- 
tivity of all the mental and vital actions. This is shown by slower 
mental appreciation, tendency to low spirits, soft and not rapid 
pulse. Feebler and slower respiration, lack of desire to make ex- 
ertion, somewhat spare habit, or if fleshy, the flesh is loose and 
flabby ; assimilation slow and imperfect, eyes brown or dark, aspect 
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dull, soft, pasty, and expressionless ; complexion pale or sallow, and 
hair variable, from light brown to black. Such a system is deficient 
in the power of reproduction of tissue, and tends to exhaustion by 
failing to supply. 

Without discussing this subject more minutely than our present 
purpose demands, it will, we believe, be admitted that the evidences 
of the early deviations from health must be very diflferent in the two 
classes of cases, and the admixtures of them which abound in so- 
ciety ; and that although in both alike the tendency of the system 
is to deficiency of vital power, that condition is brought about by 
very difierent means, requires very different modes of investigation, 
will vary greatly in the rate of downward progression, and offers 
very different chances of restoration to health. 

There is no one temperament which is exclusively found in phthi- 
sical patients; hut the two extreme types are largely diffused 
amongst them* 

We have largely inquired into the relative frequency of these 
types of health, as seen in phthisical persons, at least so far as 
refers to the respectable class who are the out-patients at the Hos* 
pital for Consumption, and who represent the masses of the commu- 
nity. In this investigation we have determined the questions which 
are usually included in the idea of temperament ; such as the colour 
of the hair, eyes, and complexion, the rotundity of the body, and 
the degree of excitability of the nervous system ; and, in doing so, 
have expressly excluded the period during which the disease has 
existed, and have ascertained the natural or healthy conditions of 
the individuals. We will now cite the results in the order just given. 

The Hair. — The variations of colour of the hair which we have 
recorded are black, chocolate, dark brown, brown, sandy, light 
brown, light, and flaxen ; and in arranging the results of 1000 cases 
for analysis, we have taken the medium brown colour as the stand- 
ard, and have compared the whole of the darker and lighter shades 
respectively with it. Of the whole number of cases, male and fe- 
male, 32.1 per cent, exhibited the medium tint, whilst 34.7 per cent, 
had darker, and 30 per cent, light coloured hair. The instances 
of the extreme colour were few, so that black hair was found in only 
1.4; chocolate, in 5.7 ; sandy, in 4.1 ; and flaxen, or nearly white, 
in .33 per cent. ; and hence the various shades of brown were almost 
universal. In reference to the influences of sex, we may remark 
that the medium and the darker colour were more frequent in the 
females, whilst the lighter greatly preponderated in the males. 
Thus, in reference to each of the three divisions, medium brown, 
dark, and light, the percentage of frequency in females was 34, 41, 
and 19, whilst in males it was 31, 30, and 38. Black and sandy 
hair was, however, more frequently found in males than females. 

The Eyes. — We recorded three colours only, viz., black, hazel, 
and gray, with the darker and lighter shades of the two latter, so 
that blue was included in the gray. The number of investigatioua 
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was 1000, and of these 74.0 per cent, had gray eyes, 28.0 per cent, 
had hazel, and not 1 per cent, had black eyes, so that the preponder- 
ance of one colour was very marked. The gray colour prevailed in 
the men, and the hazel in the women; the percentage of the two 
colours being, in women 69 and 26, and in men 77 and 20. 

The Complexion. — The colour of complexion in the phthisical 
patients is not that which had existed in the same person in health, 
but we found no diflSculty in ascertaining whether the natural tint 
of the complexion had been coloured or pale, and the replies of 1000 
persons were arranged under these two heads. The coloured com- 
plexion was found in 58.3, and the pale in 40 per cent. There was 
also a considerable preponderance of the florid complexion in fe* 
males over males, whilst the pale was noticed reversely in nearly 
an equal proportion. The actual frequency was: florid, 65 per 
cent, females, and 53 per cent, males ; pale, 34 per cent, females^ 
and 44 per cent, males. 

The Habit of Body. — The inquiries were made from 1000 patients 
under the four heads of rounded, spare, muscular, and bony ; but 
for this analysis we have arranged the answers under two only, vis., 
fleshy and spare. The general returns showed singular equality, 
for 45.8 were fleshy, and 51.9 per cent, were naturally spare; but 
there was a marked difierence in the two sexes, since 60 per cent, 
of the women had been fleshy, and 37 per cent, spare, whilst of the 
men 33 per cent, only had been fleshy, and 61 per cent, had been 
spare. 

The Degree of Excitability. — We sought to elicit this fact by 
ascertaining if in good health the patients had exhibited evidences 
of an excitable, firm, or languid temperament, and as the first 
greatly preponderated, it will suflice if we quote the returns. Of 
1000 persons, 71 per cent, exhibited the excitable or susceptible 
temperament, and the proportion was nearly equally distributed in 
the two sexes, since in females it was 75, and in males 68 per cent* 

We have thus endeavoured to epitomize the results of this part of 
a very laborious inquiry into the etiology of phthisis, to which we 
shall have to recur on numerous occasions. As a general expression 
of the whole, it may be stated that there is the greatest diversity in 
all the points of inquiry in phthisical persons in this country, but 
there is a preponderance of cases with gray eyes, florid complexion, 
fleshy habit of body, and excitability of temperament. Whether, 
however, they difier in these respects from the community at large 
has not yet been determined. In reference to the sexes, the females 
constituted the greater proportion of the cases with dark hair, hazel 
eyes, florid complexion, and fleshy habit, whilst there was much 
equality in reference to pale complexions and excitability of tem- 
perament. 

In the following chapters we shall consider the state of the several 
functions of the body in the two classes of cases just indicated, and 
•hall have occasion sometimes to refer to them separately. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MENTAL AND NERVOUS ORGANIZATION. 

The general condition of the nervous system in the sanguineous 
cases is marked by sensibility and excitability. The spirits are 
greatly elated under pleasing circumstances, so that the vivacity is 
beyond that of health, whilst at other times there is sudden and 
unaccountable depression, rapidly alternating with the former, and 
becoming more marked by contrast. The elation is chiefly found 
after the breakfast hour and until the afternoon, whilst the depres- 
sion follows fatigue, precedes the meals, and is common in the eve- 
ning and the early morning, before and at the hour of rising. In 
the middle hours of the day the spirits readily answer every call, 
but in the evening they are not only low, but they do not readily 
obey the impulses which at other periods excite them. 

The same remarks also apply to the general nervous organism so 
far as relates to its increased ex(Htability, for it is unusually sensi- 
tive to all impressions, whether pleasing or painful. The influence 
of sudden impressions, whether of mental emotions or of physical 
occurrences, is increased, so that shock, whether of the mental or 
general nervous organism, is more easily induced. Fear more cer- 
tainly paralyzes, pleasure exhilarates, pain exhausts, and cold re- 
vulses than under ordinary conditions. The influence of the period 
of the day is different from that which is found in reference. to the 
spirits, for the increasedgBxcitability is the greatest in the evening, 
night, and early morning, and the body is then the most liable to 
be injured by adverse agencies. 

If we now turn to the patients of a lymphatic temperament, we 
commonly find that the spirits are depressed under all conditions, 
and at every period of the day, whilst the degree of sensibility of 
the general organism remains unchanged. 

Hence in a large number of cases it will be found that there is 
much diversity in the sensitiveness of the mental and general or- 
ganization ; and when we a(}d to this the influence of the events of 
ufe upon the masses of the community, we shall readily admit that, 
whilst there may be much diversity in degree, there will be great 
uniformity in the occurrence of the fact of depressed spirits and 
disturbance of the general sensibility. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ALIMENTATION. 

The whole of the processes concerned in the function of alimen" 
tation are commonly lessened in vigour. 

This proposition we believe to have the widest application, and 
yet at the same time to have only a limited force. 

APPETITB. 

The appetite seldom remains natural^ hut is somewhat lessened in 
respect of food in general and of some foods in particular ^ and is 
commonly wayward and uncertain. 

There are, doubtless, many cases in which no noticeable change 
of the appetite has occurred, for, since men usually take more food 
than they strictly need, and the appetite falls into a routine course, 
there may be a certain diminution in and variation of it before the 
change is noticed, but we venture to affirm that on careful inquiry 
it will be admitted that the appetite is not so good as was formerly 
the case. The period of the day when it is in the greatest defect 
is the morning. 

Whilst pursuing an inquiry into certain circumstances met with 
in phthisical patients, we thought it would be of interest to ascertain 
in what degree the ordinary articles of diet were disliked by phthis- 
ical patients before their disease commesced, in the hope that by 
the aid of a similar inquiry to be made upon healthy persons we 
might determine if there were any constitutional peculiarities in this 
respect in this large class of persons. This investigation is incom- 
pletf, but we have abstracted the returns from about 400 patients, 
of whom 276 were cases of phthisis. The inquiry included acids, 
sugar, tea, coffee, vegetables, fruits, bread, meat, milk, and fat, and 
the question was asked whether they had liked or disliked them in 
health. The combinations of so large a series precludes the possi- 
bility of giving the results in detail, but we shall quote the principal 
facts which have been obtained. 

The number of cases in which one of the articles was the sole 
food disliked were few, except in reference to fat, viz. : acids, 2.1 ; 
sugar, 2.8 ; tea, .7 ; coffee, 2 ; vegetables, .8; fruits, 1 ; bread, .7; 
meat, .3 ; and fat, 23.4 per cent., and there was not an instance in 
which milk was solely objected to. 

When, however, we refer to the combinations of the several foods. 
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we find large numbers who disliked them. Thus acids were objected 
to by 29; sugar, 25.7; tea, 11.6; coffee, 17.8; vegetables, 2.1; 
fruits, 5; bread, 6.1 ; meat, 4.3; milk, 6.1; and fat by 66.6 per 
cent. Acids and fat were alone objected to by 10 ; acids, sugar, 
and fat alone by 3.2 ; sugar and fat alone by 5.4 ; coffee and fat, 
and tea and fat, each by .7 per cent. ; and bread and fat alone by 
1 per cent. The various other combinations amount to 66 in number, 
and offer much interest. 

We further sought to ascertain if there were any differences in 
those cases in which the perspiration was usually free and in those 
who were commonly liable to have perspirations of an acid odour, 
and the following results were obtained : — 

Of those who disliked acids, 36.6 per cent, were liable to much 
perspiration, 81.8 per cent, had acid, and 87.1 per cent, had not 
acid perspirations. Of those who disliked fat, 78.8 per cent, had 
much perspiration ; in 69.2 per cent, the perspirations were acid, 
and in 58.5 per cent, there was no perception of the acidity. Of those 
who perspired with unusual readiness or to an unusual degree, 35.2 
per cent, disliked sugar, 15.4 per cent, disliked tea, and 28.1 per 
cent, objected to coffee. Those who experienced acid perspirations 
and disliked tea, sugar, and coffee, were 37.3, 14.2, and 24.1 per cent. 

There was a great similarity in these particulars to those obtained 
from persons in whom general asthenia was the leading feature, but 
great dissimilarity to those found in chronic bronchitis. Thus the 
dislike of fat with much perspiration was in phthisis, debility, and 
bronchitis, 78.8, 78.5, and 42.8 per cent., and the same dislike asso- 
ciated with acid perspirations was in the three diseases 69.2, 72.4, 
and 38.4 per cent. There was a larger proportion of cases of de- 
bility which disliked acids, with much perspiration and with sour 
perspirations, than in phthisis. 

In reference to the dislike for sugar, tea, and coffee, there was 
not absolute uniformity in the results, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing table : — 

1'able No. 1. 

Showing the Percentage of those who dislike Sugar, Tea, and Coffee, with 

certain Conditions of the Perspiration, 



Perspire much — 

Dislike Sugar 

" Tea 

** Coffee 

Have Acid Perspiration — 

Dislike Sugar 

»* Tea 

«• Coffee 


Phthisis. 


DebiUty. 


Bronchitis. 


36.2 
15.4 
28.1 

87.8 
14.2 
24.1 


86. 

7. 

14. 

30. 
10. 
37. 


41. 
14. 
36. 

34. 
15. 
21.5 
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The disltlce for Btigar vbb nearly equal in the three diseases. Tea 
was less frequently disliked by the cases of debility than by those 
of phthisis and bronchitis, whilst there was a want of nniformitj in 
the taste for coffee. 

We also instituted another special inqniry into the prevaleace of 
a distaste for the various kinds of fat, and of meat and milk, and 
nov proceed to quote the reBults. 



DISTASTE FOa FAT. 

The prevalence of a distaste for fat was determined by an iaqoirj 
made upon five hundred cases at the Hospital for Consumption, of 
persons suffering from phthisis in the several stages, bronchitis, de- 
bility, and derangement of the liver. The fats selected for inquiry 
were fat of meat, butter, suet, milk, and fat of bacon, and the 
results obtained are inserted in the following table ; — 

Tabuc No. 2. 
Showing the Frtqwency with which Fat Food, i 
Eaten ij " ' 



various CombinatiatUj ii 



F signifies fat meat, B batter, 8 suet in ptiddiogs, Hk milk, and Ba fiit baeon. 
The italics show that the fat ww liked little, whilst the small capitals iadloate 
that it WH liked mnoh. 
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Tablb No. 3. 

lowing the Percentage of the Cases in which the various Fats were 

taken in Disease, 



Kind of Fat eatea. 




Phthisis 
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All 
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Of the 213 phthisical out-patients, 46 per cent, ate all the kinds 
of fat ; 28 per cent, ate four kinds ; 18 per cent, ate three kinds ; 
J of 1 per cent, ate only two kinds ; and not ^% of 1 per cent, were 
limited to one kind only. By way of parenthesis, we may state, 
that if milk be regarded as one of the fats, only three patients ate 
milk exclusively, and hence some of the other fats were taken by 
210 of 213 cases. The number of cases by which each of the fats 
was taken, was in the out-patients as follows: Fat meat was taken 
by 58 per cent. ; bacon fat, 66 per cent. ; suet, 93 per cent. ; but- 
ter, 95 per cent. ; and milk, 98 per cent. The quantities are in 
each case a little higher than those obtained from the in-patients ; 
but we rely upon them, since the in-patients, being asked the ques* 
tion in parties, were somewhat influenced in their answers each by 
the other, as shown by a tendency to uniformity in the answers of 
each party of patients ; whereas the out-patients were asked singly. 
It is also quite possible, that their tastes may have been slightly 
changed during their residence in the hospital, and thus fewer per- 
sons liking suet may be owing to the surfeit which some of them get 
with the milk and suet supper. 

We have inserted the results obtained from other conditions than 
those under discussion, both from their own interest, and as facts 
with which those observed in the early stages of phthisis may be 
compared. The highly important fact was elicited that fat is less 
commonly liked in phthisis than in other diseased conditions of the 
system, and that this dislike is more general in persons afflicted 
with the disease in its early than in those suffering from the subse- 
quent stages of the disease. Thus, 58.3 per cent, of those in all 
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Stages of phthisis liked some form of fat, but in the early stage 
alone the number was reduced to 53.6 per cent., so that nearly half 
of all cases of early phthisis have a distaste for fat. In refer en qe 
to the kind of fat which was most disliked at this early period, we 
remark that only 37.7 per cent, liked all the kinds of fat ; 28.8 per 
cent, disliked fat bacon ; .23 per cent, disliked milk ; 6.6 per cent, 
disliked butter ; 44.4 per cent, disliked fat of meat ; and 9 per cent, 
disliked suet in puddings. 

DISTASTE FOR MEAT AND MILE. 

The diminution in the relish for meat is much less than that for 
fat, but it is more evident in the early than in the advanced con- 
ditions of the disease. In this particular there is doubtless much 
diversity, but it will commonly be found that in the conditions in 
which there is any material diminution of appetite, the distaste for 
meat is greater than for other prime articles of food. In the ad- 
vanced conditions, there is still a tolerable and in some cases a good 
appetite for flesh meat. In an inquiry in which we noted all the 
ingesta and egesta of fifteen phthisical cases for a month in the 
summer season, it was found that the average quantity of cooked 
mutton without bone which the several cases ate was as follows, in 
ounces: 3.7, 3.6, 3, 3.6, 5.9, 4.6, 6.4, 5.4, 6.4, 6, 6.9, and 4.5, 
or a total average quantity of 4.83 ounces. In all these instances 
the supply of meat was unlimited, and as they were all men, and 
belonged to the working classes, it must be admitted that whilst the 
quantity taken was considerable, it was below that which healthy 
men similarly situated would have eaten. 

The diminution in the relish for milk is ordinarily not very great, 
and when there is a distaste for that article of food, it is frequently 
found that it had existed in a state of health. The foregoing table 
(No. 3) shows in how few cases there was an entire dislike to milk 
in this early stage of the disease ; but when large numbers of cases 
are considered, wo believe that a> dislike has been acquired much 
more commonly than the table indicates. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that when a dislike occurs, it is almost always based upon a 
belief that the milk does not agree with the system, and that it 
scarcely ever occurs that there is any true dislike to milk when 
made into puddings. 

DIGESTION. 

There is commonly some derangement of the function of digestion^ 
hut it is frequently smallj and in such cases is not important 

The evidences which we would adduce in support of this propo- 
sition are that the tongue is more or less discoloured, or loaded with 
a buff- coloured coat, and presents enlarged and projecting papillae, 
and is not unfrequently large and flabby. Also that there is a 
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sense of oppression after meals, and tenderness over the epigastriam 
on pressure, at most periods of the day ; a sour taste in the mouth, 
and flatulency. These conditions are more commonly found with 
the lymphatic temperament, whilst in many of the sanguineo-ner- 
Tous temperament the tongue retains its usual size and colour, and 
remains clean. It is very frequent in dressmakers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and others of sedentary occupations ; in printers and others 
living in foul air, and engaged in night work ; and in the poor, who 
live chiefly upon bread, potatoes, and tea ; and in all such instances 
it is a prominent symptom, .and demands prime attention^ In a 
majority of such cases there is much intolerance of fat, and occa- 
sionally we have met with instances in which fat caused pain at the 
stomach. 

AMOUNT OP FOOD TAKEN. 

The amount of food taken is commonly somewhat lessened. 

In the inquiry referred to at page 51 it was found that in the 
various stages of phthisis combined, there was a diminution in the 
total quantity of solid food consumed. The quantity taken by the 
several cases in ounces was as follows, on the average of a month in 
May and June : 18.9, 19.5, 18.7, 26.4, 24.7, 26.9, 28.8, 21.4, 22.1, 
81, 32.2, 41.5, and 22, or a total average of 25.5 ounces. The 
average amount of solids eaten in health, as deduced from our own 
inquiries, is from thirty-five to forty ounces, and hence it is manifest 
that, notwithstanding the existence of a tolerable appetite for food, 
there was a considerable diminution in the total weight of food 
taken. We have reason to believe that there is the same proper^ 
tionate diminution in the food taken in the early stage, at least in 
the majority of cases — a diminution beyond that which the patient 
is aware of, until closely questioned upon the subject. 

ASSIMILATION. 

The assimilation of food is commonly defective. 

The degree of assimilation of food is chiefly to be proved by the 
weight and general condition of the system, and as we shall show 
that they are usually reduced whilst there is a moderate quantity of 
food taken, it will follow that there is less assimilation of nutritive 
material. This fact is capable of determination in a more exact 
way, by ascertaining the proportion of the elements of a given 
quantity of food which remains in the bowel as compared with that 
which occurs in health, for we have proved by our experiments in 
prisons Hhat, under conditions in which there was lessened assimilation 
of food, there was an unusual quantity of nitrogenous matter remain- 
ing in the bowel, and which consequently had not entered the blood. 
We hope to find opportunity to determine this fact experimentally 

> Phil. Trans. 1861. 
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in phthisis. In the absence of these inquiries we mast fall back 
upon the external evidences of mal- assimilation, and shall be able 
to show that the general system is not well nourished. 

WEIGHT AND BULK OP THE BODY. 

The weight and hulk of the body are almost universally lessened. 

We believe this proposition to be true in the great majority of 
instances, and when it appears to be otherwise we would counsel a 
careful inquiry into the facts at all the periods of the disease. It 
is quite true that cases of isolated tuberculous masses have been 
found after death, which were unconnected with any known change 
of health during life, but that is not satisfactory evidence — and we 
know of instances in which there are the evidences of deposition, and 
yet the person remains in apparently sound health ;' but we contend 
that in almost all instances careful inquiry will show that at the 
period of origin of the disease there was loss of flesh and weight 
extending over some months. This diminution of weight and bulk 
is often only temporary, even in those cases in which the disease 
slowly progresses ; and either by the unassisted powers of nature 
acting in the cycle of the seasons, or by more careful attention to 
hygienic conditions, it passes away for a time, and the weight again 
becomes nearly normal. So general, however, is this loss of weight, 
that we should expect to find it in every case. 

But the fact being admitted, it is necessary to consider what 
importance should be attached to it. As ordinarily understood, it 
is referred to the solid structures of the body, and to the muscular 
or nitrogenous tissues in particular, and hence great importance is 
commonly attached to this sign as an evidence of defective nutrition. 
Upon this point recent experimental inquiries have thrown much 
light, and we will endeavour in a few words to explain the position 
of this question at the present moment. 

The weight of the body depends upon the amount of food and 
excretions contained within the body, of the fluids in the circulation 
and in the tissues, of the more solid parts of the soft tissues, and 
lastly of the heavy and comparatively unchangeable bones. Hence, 
variation in any of these numerous sources will influence the total 
weight of the body. 

The errors due to the food and excretions may be almost removed 
by taking the weight of the body before breakfast, and after feces 
and urine have been passed; but this cannot be effected at any 
other period of the day. 

The variations in the amount of fluid in the body which occur 
under normal conditions are exceedingly great, and refer to the 
water contained both in the blood and in the tissues. It is evident 
that there will be more fluid in the blood within an hour and a half 
after a meal than will be found immediately before the following 
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meal. We have also shown elsewhere' that as the excretion of 
fluid is lessened in the latter part of the day, there must be an in- 
crease in the quantity of blood at that period ; and this in our own 
case is so constant and to such a degree, that we usually weigh from 
one pound and a half to two pounds more at 1 1 P. M. than at 8 
A. M. We have also shown that the excretion of fluid is materially 
influenced by temperature and barometric pressure, when actine 
suddenly ; so that increased atmospheric pressure induces increased 
elimination of urine on the same day, and increased temperature 
the contrary effect, either on the same or following day. With a 
falling thermometer and a rising barometer, as in frosty weather, 
there is great increase in the elimination, whilst with a rising ther- 
mometer and a rising barometer the eflfect is scarcely perceptible, 
since in the former case two co-ordinate actions reinforce each other, 
whilst in the latter two opposed actions neutralize each other. 
Hence variations of meteorological conditions exert great influence 
upon the body, and vary its weight greatly, so that it increases 
in the summer and diminishes in the winter. Moreover, whenever 
from any cause there is a large elimination of urine, there will be 
on the following days, or there was on the preceding day, a corres- 
ponding diminution, as the following examples in health prove : — 

Alternations i ^*» ^^' ^^» ^*» ^^» *°^ ^^ ^' ^^• 

Alternations . • \ 57, 37, 62, 44, 60, and 46 fl. oz. 

Waves ... 73, 60, 41, 41, 57, 52, 54, and 63 fl. oz. 

Increase ... 44, 88, 60, 62, and 74 fl. oz. 
Decrease ... 68, 49, 49, 40, 42, 87, and 26 fl. oz. 

Hence, whilst these variations in a long period neutralize each other, 
and thus tend to keep the body of uniform weight, they disturb the 
weight in each direction when regarded for short periods. 

The elimination of fluid is also influenced greatly by the quantity 
of fluid ingested, by the kind of food, and by exertion. Thus, a 
quantity of fluid taken upon an empty stomach before breakfast, 
causes the emission of about thrice its own weight within three hours ; 
but if food be taken, the emission is greatly reduced, and a large 
portion of the water becomes fixed in the body. In the latter case 
the food prevented both the emission of the water which had been 
drunk, and the further quantity which would have been otherwise 
educed by the fluid taken. With much food, much water is fixed, 
and vice versd; and hence, when the appetite is lessened and food 
is diminished, the emission of fluid is thereby increased. 

In reference to kind of food, we believe ourselves justified in stat- 
ing that fat, flesh, and animal foods have the greatest power to 
prevent the elimination of fluids ; whilst, on the other hand, starchy 
food allows the elimination. This is observed in practice ; for those 
who live well on animal food often retain a larger bulk than the ill 
fed. Hence, when the appetite for fat and flesh is lessened, there 

* Phil. Trans. 1861. 
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will be an increase in the elimination of fluid, and the weight of the 
body will be thereby decreased. 

We have also proved that when in ordinary conditions of health 
there has been a day of comparative fasting from both fluids and 
solids, there was much less elimination of fluid on the following day, 
when the usual quantity of fluid and solid food was eaten, than would 
have occurred under normal conditions. 

Rest preceded by exertion always tends to prevent elimination of 
fluid on the day of rest, upon the principle which was active in all 
these researches, viz., that during the period of exertion there was 
an unusual emission of fluid, and during the subsequent rest nature 
restored the balance by temporarily fixing a larger quantity of fluid. 

We need not stay to prove that a variation in the quantity of fat 
in the body will cause a considerable variation in the weight, and 
have only to remark, that this applies not only to fhe fat deposited 
in the skin, but to that in muscle, to the extent of fifty per cent., if 
we may quote experiments made upon well-fed animals. We believe 
that so long as fat is abundantly supplied from without and duly 
assimilated, or there is an excess of fat in the body which may be 
consumed, so long is there a power to withhold the extreme emission 
of fluids ; and therefore, when a person is losing fat, he not only 
loses weight pari passu with the loss of fat, but when the store of 
fat is exhausted, he loses weight in a rapidly-increasing ratio from 
the more rapid elimination of fluid, until that bulk and weight are 
attained which are consistent with the existing state of health and 
the kind and amount of food supplied. Thus, in the case of persons 
in training for violent exertion, or in that of prisoners on the tread- 
wheel, where the amount of animal food supplied is abundant, the 
weight lessens only as the fat and superfluous fluid disappear; but 
after no long time an arrest of this process occurs, and the muscles 
retain their bulk. In conditions in which there is not a sufficiency 
of animal food, or, as in the disease now under consideration, there 
is defective assimilation of food, the loss of weight continues after 
the fat has been removed. Hence it follows that loss of appetite for 
fat and flesh has far greater influence over the weight of the body 
than the loss of weight of thiese substances will account for. 

We have now seen how many sources of loss of weight there are, 
without having any reference to the nitrogenous elements of the 
body. In reference to the muscular tissues, we must further observe 
that they consist of from twenty to fifty per cent, of fat, according 
to the condition of the body, and that in the lean of muscle alone 
there is about eighty per cent, of water. Every housewife knows 
how much more lamb will shrink in cooking than mutton, and the 
difference between a grass-fed and stall-fed ox is well seen in the 
greater loss of weight which the flesh undergoes in the process of 
roasting. We are also familiar with the fact that some flesh is soft, 
compressible, and flabby, whilst other is hard and resisting to the 
touch. All these prove that bulk and weight of flesh do not imply 
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uniformity in nitrogenous elements, but are largely influenced by the 
fluids which are contained in the tissues. Hence, therefore, on the 
one hand, as by exertion, we may have an unusual emission of fluid 
from the muscles, and their weight and bulk be lessened with a rela- 
tive increase of their nitrogenous elements, so on the other the weight 
and bulk of a muscle may be maintained whilst the nitrogenous de- 
ments are reduced and the contained water increased. 

We have thus shown in how great a degree the components of the 
body may vary with change of weight and bulk ; and it may well be 
asked if, with such diversity of cause, loss of weight in the early stage 
of phthisis means anything of general interpretation. 

It follows that the diminution in weight and bulk which occurs in 
early phthisis is no necessary evidence of loss of nitrogenous tissue, 
much less that it is altogether explained by it. But when, as we 
have shown, there is some diminution in the food taken, when there 
is less perfect assimilation of food, and when fat is disliked, it will 
follow ttaett the store of fat in the body will be lessened, that the 
elimination of fluid will be increased, that the nitrogenous parts of 
the body will be less perfectly restored, and that the tone of the 
tissues will be lowered. Hence, in such cases, loss of weight indi- 
cates numerous conditions of great importance. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ELIMINATION. 

The fixation of fluid in the body ia lesBenedn, and the elimination 
of it increased. 

We have already referred to this condition under the preceding 
beading, but shall now analyze it somewhat further. 

We have shown the relation between the fixation and elimination 
of fluid on the one hand, and the quantity and kind of food on the 
other, and stated that there is lessened ingestion of fat and flesh, 
and a correspondingly larger elimination of water. The immediate 
result of this is to lessen the bulk of the body, and by diminishing 
the fulness of the tissues and the bloodvessels to give the sense of 
atonicity or flabbiness to the limbs. It also indicates, and is co- ex- 
istent with lessened nutrition of the body. It is probable that this 
result is partly physical and partly vital, and commonly proceeds to 
a moderate degree only. It is also to be noted that whilst there is 
some diminution in the quantity of food, there is no diminution, but 
often an increase, in the quantity of fluid taken, and that this tends 
to increase the elimination of fluid. 
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We will DOW offer some remarks on the two principal eliminators 

of fluid,* viz., the skin and the kidneys. 

« 

THE SKIN. 

The action of the skin is commonly increased^ either absolutely or 
relatively to the vital transformation. 

In a majority of cases of early phthisis the skin is thin, fair, and 
very sensitive, and we believe it to be an indisputable fact, that at 
the early period of the disease as it is usually seen, apart from any 
evident inflammatory action, the skin is soft and cool and tends 
easily to perspire, and to this we attach the utmost importance. 

The function of the skin is almost entirely that of the heat-regulator 
of the body, and in that capacity it rules almost every vital func- 
tion. It is not, as is commonly supposed, an organ which, in case of 
need, may act vicariously for the lungs, for in our experiments, in 
which the whole body, except the head, was inclosed in a caoutchouc 
dress, through which a current of air was first passed, and then 
carried over a solution of potash, we only obtained six grains of 
carbonic acid per hour, or about 1.26 per cent, of that emitted by 
the lungs ; and by similar experiments made on the Continent it has 
been proved that the quantity does not exceed 2 per cent. Hence 
it is manifest that, whatever may be the source of this carbonic acid, 
the quantity bears no such proportion to that which is emitted by 
the lungs, thiit the one organ can act vicariously for the other. 
Moreover, the structure of the two organs is so totally dissimilar 
that, d priori^ it would be impossible to admit identity of function. 

The skin acts as the heat-re&;ulator of the body by radiating heat 
into and absorbing it from the Atmosphere, and by L conversion of 
the fluid into vapour, which occurs upon its surface. We do not 
need to refer further to the two former processes, but shall o£fer 
some remarks upon the latter only. 

It is well known that insensible evaporation or perspiration from 
the skin occurs at all times, and that, under favourable conditions, 
the quantity of fluid vapourized is so greatly increased, that being 
condensed in the air surrounding the body it becomes evident to the 
sight, or being condensed upon the body it rushes down the skin in 
streams. In this act of vaporization a large amount of heat is 
rendered latent, so that a given quantity of fluid being converted into 
vapour, the latter will require nearly one thousand times more latent 
heat than the former. The heat thus absorbed and rendered latent 
must be abstracted from the surrounding substances, and therefore 
chiefly from the skin upon which the process is proceeding. This 
explains the cooling effect of perspiration which all have noticed to 
follow exertion, or exposure to heat, or the ingestion of certain hot 
fluids, as tea, or the use of the hot air, vapour, or water bath. 

It is chiefly by this means that uniformity of the temperature of 
the body is effected, under varying conditions. Thus after a meal. 
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when vital actions are proceeding vigorously, and heat is being 
abundantly generated, the skin, as every other part of the body, 
becomes hot, and if this proceed to any great extent, and it be also 
drv, there is a sense of oppression induced, because the body cannot 
rid itself of its superfluous heat ; but after the lapse of an hoar or 
two, and especially after taking tea, the skin becomes soft and active, 
and vaporization cools the body. So when the vital actions are in- 
creased by exertion, and heat is abundantly generated, we know 
that the normal result is increased evaporation and perspiration ; 
and the same explanation avails us to account for the power which 
the body has of keeping itself cooler than the surrounding air in 
the burning regions of the East. For these purposes it is necessary 
that the skin be in a condition in which evaporation may proceed, 
and that the circulation supply a sufficiency of fluid to the skin to 
meet this constant drain. 

In the contrary condition of cold, the skin becomes less active 
and is dry, so that evaporation is reduced to a minimum, and the 
refrigeration of the body depends mainly upon radiation, and is 
regulated chiefly by clothing. 

Hence it follows that the skin is almost omnipotent in preventing 
excess of heat, and acts as a self-regulator quite apart from our 
care, but it is almost powerless against the effect of cold, and we are 
then left to our discretion in protecting the body by clothing and 
shelter. 

In the cases now under consideration this beneficial action of the 
skin is converted into an evil by being in excess of the requirements 
of the system, and its tendency is to cause too free elimination of 
the fluid from the body, to unduly reduce the temperature of the 
body, to injuriously interfere with the force of the heart's action, as 
we shall have hereafter more particularly to point out, and lastly 
and most importantly to waste the body by demanding an excess of 
vital transformation in order to maintain a supply of heat from 
within — a demand which cannot be supplied. Hence we have an 
explanation of the ill health and of the occurrence of phthisis in 
persons who exchange a hot for a much colder climate. 

The amount of fluid which is thus lost by the skin may be approx- 
imately ascertained by the series of experiments which we made 
upon fifteen phthisical patients in May and June (already referred 
to at page 52). 

The table No. 4, page 59, contains a number of facts to which 
we may hereafter have occasion to refer to supply the information 
which we now seek. 

The part of this table to which we wish now to refer has reference 
to the relation of the egesta to the ingesta. 

In the various cases referred to, the total fluid and solid egesta 
varied daily from 65.3 oz. to 143.1 oz., with an average extending 
over the month of 92.7 oz. The weight of the feces, sputa, and 
urine varied in the different cases from 29.7 oz. to 67.7 oz. or a 
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total average of 48.04 oz. The excess of the ingesta over the effesta 
varied from 32.6 oz. to 75.3 oz., with an average quantity of 44.66 
oz., and if we deduct from that amount the carbon exhaled by the 
lungs, nearly the whole remainder will represent the fluid whieh 
passed off by the skin and lungs. The amount of carbon evolved 
was not ascertained, but from our inquiries upon persons in health 
we find that 19| grs. of carbon are expired daily in quietude to each 
pound of body-weight, and as the average weight of these patienlf 
was 135 lbs. the total daily elimination of carbon in health may he 
estimated at 6 oz. daily, and in a state of disease at five-sixtOB of 
that amount. Hence the amount of vapour eliminated by the akin 
and lungs was about 40 oz. per day, and this abstracted from the 
body nearly 40,000 times as much heat as was held latent by that 
quantity of fluid when within the body. 

Hence in the class of cases now under consideration we find the 
skin unusually active and abstracting heat rapidly from the body, 
when, at the same time, there is less transformation of nutriment 
than occurs in health, and consequently less heat produced within 
the body. As a necessary result the temperature of the body is 
reduced, the hands and feet become cold, and the depression and 
exhaustion of the nervous power ensues, which is known to occur 
with excess of cold of the body. In an inquiry made upon 1,000 
phthisical patients, we found that 54 per cent, were constittUionaUtf 
liable to coldness of the extremities. Of these 4.8 per cent, suffered 
from coldness of the hands, and 19.1 per cent, from coldness of the 
feet alone ; whilst in 30.2 per cent, that condition affected both the 
extremities in the same person. This was observed in states of so- 
called health, but it must be much in excess of the frequency occur- 
ring in robust constitutions. 

UBINE. 

The amount of urine evolved is perhaps equal to that in healthy 
but varies with the activity of other outlets of the body. 

We have shown in inquiries which were prosecuted upon ourself 
throughout the year, that there is very great variation in the amount 
of urine evolved in health at the different seasons of the year, and 
also that there is a relation between the amount of fluid evolved 
through this and other outlets. The experiments in phthisical cases 
just referred to, although extending over a long period, may not be 
taken to represent the quantity of urine which would be evolved at 
all seasons of the year, and must, therefore, be accepted with a cer- 
tain amount of reservation. Moreover, we have shown that in these 
cases there was a very active state of the skin, and consequently a 
lar^e amount of fluid passed away from the body by that outlet, 
and less would remain to be eliminated by the kidneys. The daily 
amount of urine varied from 21 oz. to 64 oz., and the average of all 
fourteen cases was 38.8 oz. during the whole summer month. The 
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amoUDt of urine in health varies greatly in diSerent persons, and Jt 
is yerj difficult to obtain a standard with which it would be just to 
compare any individual case, or a few cases, but it is probable that 
the average now obtained is not less than occurs in health. 



8PSCIFIC GBAVirr. 

We do not purpose to enter into a consideration of the quality of 
the urine evolved in phthisis, but as an American observer* has made 
the unaccountable observation, that " in phthisis, as a general thing, 
its specific gravity does not exceed 1010," we think it right to cite 
the specific gravity in the cases of phthisis now referred to. The 
specific gravity was determined with great care, by means of an in- 
strument with a large bulb, and graduated to a quarter of a degree, 
and at the same time the exact temperatore of the urine was deter- 
mined. 

Table Na 6. 

Shotcing the Spedjie Gravity + 1000 in Hit Day and Sight Urine in 

Eight Cases of Phthisis daily during One Month. 
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'The inquiry was made in the day and night urine separately, and 
as the whole returns are too voluminous, we insert in the preceding 
table a copy of the record in the first eight cases. 

It will be observed that there was much diversity in the returns 
of the specific gravity, so that on one occasion it was so low as 1007, 
and in several others as high as 1030. Usually that of the night 
urine (9 P.M. to 8 A.M.) was less than that of the day. We cannot 
determine the true average specific gravity in these cases without the 
laborious process of multiplying each return by the number of ounces 
of urine of the day and night separately, and adding the totals, but it 
will su£Bce if we represent the number of occasions on which certain 
specific gravities were found. Thus, 

A specific gravity of 1080 and upwards was found in* 4. 8 per cent 
•' 1020 «« «* 65.0 " 

«« less than 1010 " 2.4 •• 

and hence it is quite clear that the specific gravity was certainly 
not less than in health. 

As we intend on a future occasion to analyze the returns of two 
large series of inquiries which we have made, into the chemical and 
other qualities of the urine in phthisis, we shall not enter more fully 
into this question on the present occasion. 

PERSPIRATION. 

Perspirations are common in the early, as in the latter stages of 
phthisis, and oftentimes have a sour odour. 

Of 177 cases of phthisis we found 40.1 per cent, had eonstitutum" 
ally a tendency to perspire much, 46.7 per cent, perspired as is 
usual, and 27.3 per cent, were believed to perspire less than others 
in health. In cases of debility and bronchitis there was a some- 
what greater tendency to perspire. In a comprehensive inquiry, 
including one thousand phthisical persons, we recorded that 25.4 
per cent, had been ascertained to perspire with unusual freedom in 
nealtb. 

It is common to regard the occurrence of considerable perspira- 
tion as a mark of the advanced stage of the disease ; but in this we 
think there is an error. It cannot be doubted that profuse perspi- 
rations occur in the exhaustion of the later stage, and more com- 
monly than at any other period ; but it is equally true that they 
are met with, in a less degree, in a majority of cases of the early 
stage. This may be inferred from the remarks already made (p. 
57), but they occur in an intermitting manner, and chiefly in the 
evening and in the early morning, whilst the patient sleeps. They 
also are observed whenever the heat is suddenly increased, as also 
with the sudden occurrence of cold weather in the autumn, upon 
any unusual exertion, and on the occasion of sudden surprise. The 
cause of this occurrence is to be found in the preternatural action 
of the skin, and particularly with that low state of the vital powers, 
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which we have shown to occur at night, both in health and in disease. 
We are unable to explain the precise mode by which the degree of 
activity of the skin is regulated ; but in reference to the latter, we 
have ascertained the rate of pulsation and respiration, and the 
amount of carbonic acid evolved at each hour of the day and night, 
and have proved that the vital actions are reduced during the night 
to a point not higher than from one-half to two-thirds of that which 
is found during the day. Whether, therefore, a state of atonicity 
occurs in the night, which leads to the more rapid elimination of 
fluid by the skin, we perhaps cannot prove, but the correlation of 
the two facts quite corresponds with other observations both in 
health and disease, viz., that with debility, or a diminished de- 
gree of vital power, there is commonly increased tendency to per- 
spire. We have also noticed that perspirations occur in feeble per- 
sons who sleep when lying upon the back, and in whom the tongue, 
falling back into the pharynx, induces increased dyspnoea. In such 
instances the patient sleeps uneasily, and wakes bathed in perspira- 
tion ; but on awaking, the respirations become more natural, and 
the perspirations gradually cease. 

We have also observed two conditions of the perspiration which 
must have a significance both in reference to the condition of the 
system and as an indication for treatment. Normally, the perspi- 
ration is slightly acid — a condition due, we believe, not to second- 
ary changes, as some chemists are inclined to think, but to the fixed 
and volatile acids which have been detected in that fluid. The 
amount of acid varies at different periods of the day, so that before 
breakfast it is the least, and if much exertion be then made, it 
will be found that the perspiration is perfectly neutral, whilst after 
meals, and particularly in the afternoon, the degree of acidity is 
increased. We have noticed that in numerous cases of phthisis the 
acidity of the perspiration is so increased that the odour has at- 
tracted the attention of the patient, and particularly in the more 
marked perspirations which occur in the early morning. In some it 
is so pungent as to be perceptible, and sometimes very offensive, in 
every part of the room, whilst in other cases there is no acid odour, 
however profuse may be the perspiration. In the former case, we 
have constantly taken pains to prove that it occurs in cleanly per- 
sons, and after daily washing of the whole body, and when using 
clean linen, and is therefore not resulting from the circumstances 
too commonly found in the working classes. Of 177 cases of 
phthisis, 56.4 per cent had a constitutional tendency to acid per- 
spirations ; whilst of those who perspired much, 70.7 per cent, had 
sour perspiration, and of those who perspired less than usual, 54.2 
per cent, had remarked the acidity of the excretion. Hence phthi- 
sical persons appear to be constitutionally predisposed to an acid 
state of the perspiration. « 

We do not attempt any sufficient explanation of these conditions, 
but that which most readily occurs is the deficiency of alkali in the 
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blood, whereby the final transformation into carbonic acid is pre- 
vented, and which must lead to, as it would be indicative of, les- 
sened respiratory changes. We shall subsequently show that this 
inference is to a great extent supported by the effect of treatment. 
In many of these cases the linen is stained of a yellow colour, after 
having been worn but a day or two. The impression has been 
conveyed to our mind that in the cases in which there is considerable 
perspiration without any acid odour, there is very marked debility 
of system. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TEMPERATURE OF THE BODY. 

There is a general tendency to defect of temperature of the body. 
We have already referred to this subject in Chapters VI. and VII. 
The temperature of the body bears a relation to the formation and 
supply of heat on the one hand, and the dispersion of heat on the 
other. 

In reference to the supply of heat we have already shown that 
those vital processes upon which the production of heat within the 
body is dependent are in a greater or less degree lessened. With 
lessened transformation of food and lessened nutrition of the body 
there is diminished production of heat. In this climate, where the 
temperature of the external air is at all times below that of the body, 
there can be no gain of heat from without, since the loss will exceed 
the supply ; but, on the contrary, there will be a loss, and particu- 
larly at the seasons of the year when the temperature is low and the 
air damp. In hot countries, however, the temperature of the external 
air approaches to or exceeds that of the body, and therefore there 
may be an abundant, nay, even an excessive supply from without 
which shall make good any defect in the production of heat within, 
and hence the condition now under consideration is far less powerful 
in hot than in cold climates, and in hot than in cold seasons. But 
in this country, if there be defect in the production of heat within, 
there must be absolute defect in the whole supply. The dispersion 
of heat chiefly depends upon the action of the skin and the protec- 
tion of the body by clothing and shelter. It is quite evident that as 
there is a relation between the supply and the dispersion of heat, if 
the dispersion could be lessened in a degree commensurate with the 
diminution in the supply, the effect upon the system would be the 
same, so long as the total diminution was not so great as to act in- 
juriously upon the system ; but we have already shown that not only 
is there a lessened supply of heat but there is no diminution in the 
dispersion of it; nay, it often happens that there is both lessened 
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supply and greater dispersion proceeding at the same time, and a 
marked total defect must follow. The action 6f the skin is, no 
doubt, the root of this evil, and is not under the control of the un- 
taught individual, but there is an important subsidiary element, viz., 
the clothing of the body, which is within the control of those who 
may be able to obtain it. Of the former we will not now say more ; 
but, in reference to the latter, it is notorious how ill clad are many, 
both of the poor and rich, and how passively they submit to coldness 
of the hands, feet, and other uncovered parts from day to day. 

These conditions are more frequently found in the young, in whom 
there is naturally great activity of the skin, and to whom activity of 
the vital functions is relatively of greater importance than at other 
periods of life. 

The importance of this condition is both demonstrative and in- 
ferential. There can be no doubt that the maintenance of a certain 
degree of temperature is essential to the due performance of the 
vital actions, as is well seen in those who suffer from long exposure 
to cold. The long continuance of cold, moreover, reacts upon the 
body, and tends further to lessen the frequency of the circulation 
and the activity of the vital processes, and thus, in the conditions 
under consideration, it exerts a most injurious influence. 

The occurrence of coldness of the hands and feet, and a general 
tendency to defect of heat, must at least imply that there is an in- 
adequate supply of heat to the body, and should lead us to infer 
that the processes of nutrition are insufficiently performed, for, in 
the conditions in which we live, to be ill nourished is to be cold, and 
a continuance of these states must lead to deficient growth, and a 
depression of all the vital powers, inimical to health and dangerous 
to life (p- 60). 



CHAPTER IX. 

MUSCULAR POWER. 



Hie muscular power is commonly lessened. 

It is not at all times easy to prove this proposition, whilst in other 
cases the truth of it is very manifest. Many, especially the young, 
mistake will for power and ambition for capability, and with the 
moderate exertion made by females in the middle classes, it may 
often seem that the capability for walking and other ordinary modes 
of exertion remains unchanged. But in all cases there is an earlier 
sense of fatigue than occurs in health, and this is especially seen if 
there be unusual or somewhat laborious exertion, as going up hill or 
carrying weights. The muscles have also lost something of their 
tone, and feel less resisting on pressure. The thinner layers of the 
6 
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muscles become relaxed, and dependent parts seem to bang more 
loosely. The pupil is not uncommonly enlarged, so as to give a 
bright and somewnat staring appearance to the eyes, and the muscles 
of the face do not so completely respond to the stimulus as to give 
full contractility and expression to the features. The eye kindlee 
and the lips smile whilst there is vivacity of spirit, but there is a 
languor imprinted upon the features by the absence of the due con- 
traction of the muscles of the face. 

Such, indeed, must be the case if what has already been advanced 
have previously existed, for it is impossible that there should be full 
muscular tone and power with defective nutrition, innervation, and 
nitrogenous food, and with a tendency to defect in the temperature 
of the body. The condition of the muscular system is the sum of 
the conditions of health, just as the muscular system itself is the 
sum of the vital powers in a body, the essential feature of which is 
action and capability of motion. The least reflection shows that 
the muscular system is in truth the body, for the bones simply offer 
points of attachment and resistance to the levers, and the vital 
organs are employed in supplying it with food, and removing effete 
matters. The muscles are the end of the system, whilst the lungs 
and other organs are means to the end. Hence it follows that the 
condition of the muscular system is the true measure of the vital 
state of the system, and it cannot be perfect if any essential parts 
of the vital actions are imperfect. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CIRCULATION. 

The circulation is commonly enfeebled^ and somewhat quickened. 

We are accustomed to regard the circulation in two aspects, viz., 
the force and the rapidity of the current. 

The force of the circulation is clearly dependent upon two con- 
ditions, viz., the vis & tergo and the vis a f rente. The propulsion of 
the current is due to the vis d tergo and the vis insita, if the latter 
exist ; and if they be lessened, the force is lessened until it ceases. 
When fluid is impelled through smooth and partially-filled channels, 
there is but little resistance to the current, and the flow will be 
gentle and easy. As the channel becomes fuller, so the resistance 
is increased, assuming in all cases that the walls of the channel are 
not extensible ; and in proportion as there is pressure made upon 
the walls, so will the resistance be further increased. If, with in- 
creasing resistance, there is no increase in the propelling power, the 
force of the current will become less ; and, on the other hand, if 
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the resistance be uniform, and the propelling power be increased, 
the impuWwill be stronger. Hence, with much pressure, or vis d 
frontey there must be much propulsion from the vis d tergo^ and the 
greater the vis dfronte^ the greater must be the vis d tergo, in order 
to maintain the circulation. Upon these principles we show the 
cause of the feeble circulation in early phthisis, and its importance 
upon the whole phenomena of nutrition. 

If, as we have seen, the power of the muscular system be reduced 
and innervation be lessened, it follows that the vis d tergo of the 
heart upon the circulation is diminished also ; and if, as is believed, 
the vis d tergo which maintains the circulation in the veins be the 
action of the surrounding muscles, it again follows that the vis d 
tergo is lessened. On the other hand, if the various outlets of the 
capillaries be so increased in action that the contents of the blood- 
vessels pass through with unusual readiness, it follows that the vis 
d fronte is lessened. If the vis d tergo were lessened, the pulse 
must become softer ; how much more, then, when both the propul- 
sion and the resistance are lessened 7 

This argument, we believe, to apply to all cases in which there is 
rapid discharge of water from the blood, as in the case of dropsical 
effusions, great emission of urine, or perspiration ; but it is particu- 
larly applicable to the case of the active skin, with its immense net- 
work of capillaries, and its special apparatus for the elimination of 
water. With a soft and active skin, and a normal power of the 
heart, there must be a soft pulse ; then, how much more so when 
there is a soft and active skin, a feeble heart, and a feeble muscular 
power to maintain the venous current. Hence there is a chain of 
events, all of which hang together, and are amenable to one prime 
condition. 

The importance of this condition, in reference to nutrition, is very 
evident. That a certain fulness of the capillaries generally is 
necessary to good nutrition may be inferred from the facts that 
vital actions are the most powerful after meals, when the blood- 
vessels are normally in their highest state of repletion, and lessen 
as the repletion lessens : and also that vigorous vital action, or nu- 
trition, is not found with a feeble circulation and soft pulse. Hence 
we infer that in this condition there is not robust nutrition, whether 
the cause of it be primarily in defective nutrition of those structures 
upon the action of which the force of the circulation is dependent, 
or upon the diminution of the vis d fronte^ or upon both conjoined. 

We affirm, therefore, that in the early stage of phthisis a some- 
what enfeebled circulation and soft pulse must be associated with 
the other conditions to which we have referred. 

The rapidity of the circulation varies under every act which can 
affect the organism, and particularly with exertion and food. As 
we have fully discussed this elsewhere,' we will not here refer to it 

1 Health and Disease, as influenced bj the dailj, seasonal, and other Gjclica 
Changes in the Human System. (Walton & Maberly.) 
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further than to state that a meal will increase pulsation 15 to 30 
beats per minute, that exertion will increase it from 15 to 180 per 
minute, according as we carry the body, at the rate of 1 mile to 8 
miles per hour ; that sleep in the daytime will lower the pulse 10 
per minute, and in the night, with the other conditions of the night, 
will lower it to the further extent of 10 beats ; and that ordinary 
idle rest will lower the pulse throughout the day to a considerable 
extent. It has been regarded as an established rule, that a rapid 
pulse indicates waste, and, if rapid beyond the normal standard, 
that it indicates debility. In the early stage, of phthisis, the pulse 
is commonly either not quickened, or it is quiickened in a moderate 
degree only ; and there are cases in which it is, on the one hand 
slower, and on the other greatly quickened. 

In the inquiry to which reference has already been made, in which 
the rate of pulsation was determined in each of the three postures 
of lying, sitting, and standing, at two periods of the day, viz., 8 
A.M., before breakfast, and 4 P.M., before tea, on the large average 
of fifteen hundred observations in one month,^ it was found that the 
average rate of pulsation in the different cases varied from 73 to 
125 per minute in the morning, and from 79 to 131 in the evening, 
as shown in Table No. 6, p. 69. 

Of these 15 cases in different stages of phthisis, one had a mom* 
iug pulsation under 80, and 9 under 90 per minute ; a rate beyond, 
but not greatly beyond, that of health ; but in numerous instances 
in the early stage, and particularly in those of the lymphatic tem- 
perament, we have found a rate of pulsation below that of health. 

What, then, is the significance of this fact ? If there be unuso* 
ally free elimination of fluid from the blood by any outlet, as, fo? 
example, the skin, and thereby the volume of the blood be reduced 
and the force of the circulation lessened, it is evident that, in order 
to maintain a due amount of vital action in the tissues of the body, 
the blood must be more rapidly distributed to them, or otherwise 
they cannot receive a due supply of that fluid. So, on the other 
hand, when the supply of blood is not thus interfered with, but is 
abundant, the rapidity of the circulation must be lessened, or the 
supply would become excessive. Hence feebleness and rapidity of 
pulsation are as naturally associated as are a full and slow pulse, 
and to alter the rapidity, if that were desirable, we must begin by 
changing the force. What, then, must be the condition in which a 
feeble and slow pulse is found 7 If a rapid and feeble pulse be in* 
dication of debility, how much more a slow and feeble pulse ? And 
hence it is scarcely possible to attach too much importance to the 
latter as indicative of a system depressed and difficult to elevate. 

The normal condition of the circulation in early phthisis is a 
certain amount of feebleness, with some increase in the rapidity, 
and so long as the rapidity is not very great, the conditions are as 

» Bri. and For. Med.-Chir. Reyiew, April, 1866. 
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favourable as they could be when allied with the disease. This is 
due both to lessened vis d tergo and vU d fronted and the latter 
chiefly in connection with the skin. 

Hence we do not consider that in early phthisis a moderate rapi- 
dity of circulation indicates an increase of vital action, whether 
destructive or otherwise, and, therefore, does not cause, nor does it 
show increased waste ; but, doubtless, there are cases in which there 
is marked rapidity of the circulation, which indicates increased vital 
changes of an inflammatory nature, but these are exceptional ones, 
and have a condition superadded to the phthisis. So there are 
many instances in highly sensitive young females, of sanguineo-ner- 
vous temperament, in whom there is almost perpetually increased 
rapidity of the circulation, due to emotional and similar influences, 
which must cause, and be indicative of, increased waste ; but how- 
ever numerous these may be, they also must be classed apart from 
ordinary cases. The large mass of cases do not present either of 
these two conditions, when they are in their ordinary state, and 
examined under proper conditions. 



CHAPTER XI. 

RESPIRATION. 

The respiration is shorter^ shallower, feebler^ and perhaps quicker. 

When first questioned it commonly occurs that the patient is un- 
aware of any shortness of breathing; but he subsequently admits 
that on any unusual exertion, as ascending stairs or running, his 
breath is short. He also frequently finds that this state of the 
respiration is increased after a meal ; and if he eats heartily or 
there be much dyspepsia, there is marked dyspnoea. 

The shallowness of respiration is determined both by the general 
movement of the chest, and the amount of air inspired as shown by 
the spirometer. 

On carefully looking in front of the exposed chest, it will com- 
monly be seen that the breath motion is lessened over the whole 
thorax, but particularly at the upper part of it. This is well seen 
in women, in whom there is normally much motion at the upper part 
of the chest. It is not compensated by unusual abdominal respiration, 
as is found in conditions of disease in which there is an impediment 
to respiration, but the whole respiratory movement is lessened. 
When the spirometer is used (such an one as that arranged by us, 
which is capable of measuring even to one cubic inch of air, withoat 
off'ering any important impediment to respiration), it is found that 
the quantity of air which is inspired per minute is considerably 
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lessened, so that if the person were in good health, he would inspire, 
in the sitting posture, at rest, 400 to 450 cubic inches per minute ; 
while he only actually inspires from 250 to 350 cubic inches in his 
ordinary mode of respiration. When this defect is multiplied by the 
twenty-four hours, it will be more clearly shown how great it is ; 
but the whole loss is not ascertained until the effect of exertion is 
imported into the question. 

We have elsewhere given, in a tabular form,* the results which 
we have obtained in our experiments upon the effect of various kinds 
of exertion over the quantity of air inspired in health, and from 
these we learn that, taking the quantity inspired when lying and at 
rest as unity, the effect of ordinary exertion is as follows : — 

9 Table No. 7. 

Showing the influence of Exertion over the Quantity of Air inspired, 

1. Lying . 

2. Sitting 
8. Standing 

4. Sinf^ing, and reading alond 

5. Walking, at 1 mile per hour 

6. <* 2 miles per hour 

7. " 8 «* 

8. «* 4 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Horse exercise — Walking 
** Cantering 

*• Trotting 

Bunning at 6 miles per hour 





10 




1.18 




1.38 




1.26 




1.9 




2.76 




8.22 




6.0 




2.2 




8.16 




4.05 




7.0 



Hence all men in health occupy a large portion of the day in 
exercises which increase the respiration from two to fourfold during 
the period of exertion, and when this is added to the respiration at 
rest, it greatly increases the total daily quantity. But in the cases 
now under consideration, not only is there inability or indisposition 
to take the exercise which is commonly taken in health, and thereby 
a large part of the ordinary increase is omitted, but during each 
moment of the day, whether at rest or with exertion, there is less 
respiration than occurs in health. Hence, when these two causes of 
decrease are considered together, we are enabled to form some con- 
ception of the importance of even a small but constant diminution 
in the respiration. 

The feebleness of respiration is seen both in the ordinary and in 
forced respiration. In ordinary respiration, not only is the breath 
motion small, as it is also in chronic bronchitis, but the effort is 
feeble, and without that violence which is found in bronchitis. 
There appears to be not only less respiration, but less power to 
respire, as is evident to the most careless observer. In forced res- 
piration it is, however, better marked, for it is much more difficult 
to train such an one than one in health to perform deep and slow 
respiration, both because the habit of shallow atid feeble respiration 
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prevents him from duly apprehending what is required, and from 
his inability to inspire deeply. Such a person, when required 
to breathe deeply, performs quick and short acts of deeper in- 
spiration, analogous to the short actions of a pair of hand-bellows 
when suddenly snatched open, or suddenly pressed down. The 
deep and slow inspiration which alone would fill the bellows (to 
continue the illustration), he does not easily apprehend and cannot 
readily perform. This we believe to be in part due to a forget- 
fulness of the proper habit of breathing, from the long continuance 
of an abnormal mode of breathing, ana partly to inability to per^ 
form easily what is required. Moreover, it very often occurs, that 
when such an one is taking a deep inspiration, the inspiratory 
muscles too soon cease to act, and the chest suddenly falls to a 
certain extent, whilst he believes that he is still inspiring. This is 
most commonly seen in persons who are much enfeebled, and who, 
having led a very sedentary life, have not frequently evoked the 
full power of the inspiratory muscles. We have also found many 
cases in which the attempt at deep inspiration was frustrated by a 
sense of choking. This is readily accounted for, since in ordinary 
cases the sides of the pharynx, at the epiglottis, approach closely at 
the end of a deep inspiration, and when the sensibility is increased, 
such an effect is more likely to follow. We have seen the free edge 
of the epiglottis greatly contracted in such cases. 

Feebleness and shallowness of the respiration are commonly 
associated, and we think that these two qualities must be taken to- 
gether when considering their nature and effects, and that there is 
such a dependence of the one upon the other, that feeble breathing 
will induce shallow breathing. 

The causes of this must be referred to those which ordinarily 
control breathing, viz., the muscular power and the nervous influence. 
Nothing need be advanced to prove that a feeble person does not 
breathe so powerfully and deeply as one in a vigorous state of 
health. This is seen universally, whatever may be the general dis- 
ease in which the debility occurs, so that it would seem unnatural 
to find a feeble person breathing vigorously, and it is, in fact, due to 
the condition of the muscular system. We have already shown 
that in the conditions now under consideration there is a defective 
state of tonicity and power of the muscular system, and some 
amount of emaciation. But if we examine the chest of one not in 
the habit of using the lungs powerfully, it will be observed that both 
the pectoral muscles have lost some part of their bulk, and are be- 
come more or less thin and soft. Such is also the condition of the 
muscles of the back and the intercostals ; and hence it is evident 
that, so far as the act of respiration depends upon the action of 
these muscles, it will be less efficiently performed ; and inasmuch 
as we find a general- condition of the muscular system which is ex- 
emplified in certain respiratory muscles which are external to the 
chest, so we may infer that the internal muscles have a similar defect 
of tone and power. Well-developed pectoral muscles and a vigorous 
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State of the muscular system in general would be incompatible with 
feeble and shallow respiration ; and although in the state of disease 
now under consideration they do occasionally co-exist, they are 
exceptional conditions, and due to exceptional causes. 

The association of shallowness and feebleness of respiration is 
seen in the most marked degree in tailors, shoemakers, clerks, and 
others who follow very sedentary occupations, and sit with the chest 
bent forwards. In such persons the act of respiration is at all times 
defective, and they are known to be very prone to the occurrence of 
phthisis. The stooping posture during employment is, however, far 
more common than the limits of this class would indicate ; for in the 
inquiry upon 1000 phthisical persons engaged in a great variety of 
occupations, we found that 20 per cent, considered that it had been 
injurious to them. 

DyBpncaa is not present in ordinary respiration. 

It is well known that even in advanced cases of phthisis, dyspnoea 
is seldom complained of, except by those who are required to make 
muscular exertion, whilst at the same time the amount of air which is 
actually inspired and the power of respiration is considerably dimi- 
nished. This is, no doubt, due to thie facts that there may be great 
diminution in the vital capacity of the lungs without interfering with 
the small quantity of air which is inspired in ordinary respiration, 
to the lessened vital changes already referred to at page 41, and to 
the accommodation which the system has effected to the lessened 
capacity of respiration by the gradual diminution in the capacity of 
the lungs. Hence, d fortiori^ we shall not expect to find dyspnoea 
in the early stages of phthisis, except when much respiratory effort 
is required, as m ascending steps, or running, or lifting weights. 
There are cases in which the respiration is aided by the patient 
locking his arms or hands behind his back, which gives increased 
power in the act of respiration by placing the relaxed pectoral muscles 
on the stretch, and enabling them to exercise their full powers as levers. 

BATE OF BBSPIRATION. 

The rate of respiration is commonly somewhat increased, but, like 
that of pulsation, it is greatly influenced by the temperament of the 
patient. In the inquiry at the Hospital for Consumption before 
referred to, it varied in the different cases, on an average of 1500 
observations, from 16 to 31 per minute, as recorded in Table No. 8 
(page 69), in which the cases are arranged in the order of the rate 
of respiration. These refer to the disease in its various stages ; and 
whilst there is not so great diversity in cases in the early stage, there 
is yet considerable variation. 

The importance of increased rapidity of respiration in conditions 
in which the respiration is shallow and feeble, is very evident, and 
analogous to that of rapidity with feebleness of circulation. 

It is well established by the experiments of both Yierordt and our- 
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self that, with lessened inspiration of air, there are lessened vital 
changes, and as the pulmonary circulation is in a great degree de« 
pendent upon the expansion and contraction of the lungs in the 
thoracic cavity, it is also certain that the diminution in the cheat 
movements will physically render less free the pulmonary circulation 
directly, and the general circulation indirectly. Both of these ac- 
tions proceed pari passu^ and have equal importance. But when 
the respiratory movements are quickened, there is an increased quan- 
tity of air inhaled per minute, which will increase the vital changeS| 
and, in a certain degree, sustain the circulation. Increased rapidity 
of respiration, when that function is performed in a feeble and shallow 
degree only, is the greatest advantage of which the condition is ca- 
pable; and, like increase in the rate of pulsation, is beneficial, and 
only to be interfered with by increasing the completeness of the re* 
spiratory act. But there are cases in which the respiration is both 
incomplete in character and slow in repetition. 

There is, as is well known, a correspondence between the rapidity 
of the respiration and that of the circulation ; and whilst this is quite 
true when applied to cases in which the difference in rate is well 
marked, it does not admit of very close application. In our experi* 
ments in health we found, in an hourly inquiry through seventy-two 
consecutive hours in five persons,' the following number of pulsa- 
tions to one respiration: Mt. 6, 4.5; set. 8, 8.9; set. 88, 4 ; set. 
86, 4.1 ; Bdt. 39, 3.4 ; and in another set' of investigations, carried 
on through eighteen hours of the day, the relation was — set. 26, 
4.63 ; set. 33, 5 ; aet. 38, 5.25 ; and set. 48, 5.72. In the inquiry 
in reference to phthisis (page 52), we arranged fourteen cases in the 
order of the rate of respiration and pulsation, and Table No. 9 (page 
69), shows that the relative position under the two heads was, with 
one marked exception (85), somewhat similar. The numbers refer 
to the number of the cases in the hospital books. 

VITAL CAPACITY. 

This is, perhaps, a convenient occasion to refer to the vital capa- 
city, or that amount of air which may be inspired from the extreme 
Eomt of inspiration to the most complete expiration, or, if inspiration 
e tested, from the most complete expiration to the most complete 
inspiration. We would first remark, that this depends not only upon 
the condition of the lungs, but upon the power of respiration, the 
tact to perform the act perfectly, and the degree of action (spasmodic, 
perhaps) of the resisting muscles. We shall discuss the state of the 
lungs hereafter, and shall here only refer to the other condition. 

The vital capacity of the lungB is diminished even when there are 
no evidences whatever of the presence of tubercular deposits. 

We have tested this question with every care, and in many persons, 

1 Med.-Chir. Trans. 1856. * Phil Trans. 1869. 
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and believe the proposition to be true in every period of the early 
stage of phthisis. No one will deny that the vital capacity is les- 
sened where there is a material impediment to inspiration, such as 
occurs with deposited tubercle, but many (pay question it in the 
absence of this deposition, and affirm that, if it exist, there must 
also be the tubercle. We shall discuss this part of the subject in a 
future chapter, but here we affirm that there is a considerable dimi- 
nution in the vital capacity, when there is no evidence whatever of 
the existence of any deposit. 

The amount of diminution varies with the duration of the disease, 
and other conditions ; but we have known females, aet. twenty, who 
could inspire only 100 to 120 cubic inches, and men of medium 
height whose capacity did not exceed 150 cubic inches. To render 
these statements of value, it is necessary to compare them with the 
healthy standard ; but here we meet with a serious difficulty. Drs. 
Hutchinson and Balfour, and others, have ascertained the average 
vital capacity with different heights of body, and we are invited to 
compare our cases with their return. But their averages were de- 
rived from great numbers of persons, some of whom necessarily pre- 
sented a vital capacity much above, and others as much below, this 
average quantity ; and we compare an individual case, not with an 
individual high, medium, or low case in each class, but with the 
average derived from the high, medium, and low combined. If we 
had an equal number of cases of disease, with the number taken in 
health, and we simply desired to determine the average in both cases, 
the results might be comparable; but it is evidently a fallacious, 
course to apply an average from various quantities to an individual 
quantity. This is doubtless the fallacy of all averages, when they 
are applied as a test to any individual case ; but it proves that the 
system of averages is not suited to such a purpose. It is quite evi- 
dent that if in a case of disease we find a small vital capacity, we 
should be at liberty to compare it with those cases in the great 
average which offered a small capacity ; but if we should find an 
identity in the results, it would be of no avail, for by the proposition 
the one case is one of disease, and the other of health. Hence we 
advise the greatest caution in comparing the results of individual 
cases with those obtained from large averages ; and by this source 
of error we explain so much of that which all persons who practise 
spirometry have found fallacious in the system. 

Regarding the cases under discussion absolutely, we find a small 
vital capacity, and a smaller one than occurs in health, but what 
value must we attach to this fact ? It is too much the habit to regard 
lessened vital capacity as a permanent condition, whilst we venture 
to assert that it is often a temporary one, and one existing wherever 
there is long-continued lessening of the vital powers. We must not 
infer from the fact that the patient inspires only a given quantity, 
that the lungs could not admit a larger amount of air, for we have 
shown that the capability to inspire as fully as the lungs would admit 
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depends npon important causes, apart from the structure of the Inngs, 
some of which are irremediable for the moment, but remediable 
subsequently, whilst others show an improvement even during the 
examination. The po^r to inhale belongs to the former, and whilst 
it may be increased, it must increase by slow degrees. The appre* 
ciation of the right method of inspiring or expiring air, or, as it may 
be termed, the knack of respiring, may be acquired more and more 
perfectly during each examination ; and so much is this the case, 
that no one would take the first attempt as indicating the true vital 
capacity. It is constantly found that the result will vary 10 to 40 
cubic inches at different efforts, and as we teach the patient, and he 
clearly apprehends what is re(}uired, we find evidence of larger vital 
capacity. The same observation will also apply to the action of the 
muscles which impede extreme movements of the chest, whether in 
expiration or inspiration. No one can have been largely engased 
in examination of his own respiration without being conscious ot a 
sense of constriction at various parts of the chest, and especially 
about the diaphragm, when attention is given to the respiration, and 
it is quite impossible to overcome that resistance by any efforts of 
the will. It is only removed when the attention is withdrawn, or, in 
other words, when the person has acquired the free and natural 
method of breathing. If this be so with persons in health, who 
understand what is required, and who have had large personal ex- 
perience, how much more will it apply to persons in disease, who 
are nervous and untrained in this kind of inquiry? 

Hence we feel that there are many sources of variation in the 
results of spirometry, that until the case presents features which, in 
the hands of competent men, render spirometry unnecessary, we can 
seldom go beyond the fact of having ascertained the amount in- 
spired, and must infer the cause of the supposed diminution with 
caution. 

SPIROMETERS. 

This would be a favourable opportunity on which to refer to the 
various instruments which are in use for the purpose of measuring 
the amount of air inspired, but as we do not attach great value to 
this investigation in cases of disease, when the case is under the ob- 
servation of those well-trained in the physical examination of the 
chest, we shall not occupy much space in doing so. 

The air-holder of Hutchinson is now familarily known to the pro- 
fession, and that of Pereira (which was devised after the apparatus 
arranged by Sir H. Davy) is of a similar nature, and both have the 
same merits and defects. They are arranged to measure expiration, 
and are graduated to 400 or 600 cubic inches, which is more than 
enough for the largest expiration. They are so counterpoised as 
rather to favour the ascent of the inverted holder as it rises from the 
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Fig.l. 



water, but there is no suflBcient attempt to exactly balance the weight 
of the holder at different elevations. Hence, whilst they are suflS- 
ciently accurate for the purpose now under consideration, they can- 
not be regarded as instruments fitted 
for exact scientific research. 

A modification of this spirometer 
has been made by M. Schnepf, so that 
by varying the weight of the chain in 
its difi'erent parts, it becomes a travel- 
ling counterpoise; and the weight of 
the holder is so exactly balanced in 
every part of its course, that stop- 
cocks and corrections become unneces- 
sary. We insert a drawing of this, 
the least imperfect of this kind of spi- 
rometer. 

Dr. Lewis, of Caermarthen, has re- 
cently introduced a very simple and 
cheap instrument, which fulfils the re- 
quired indications with a suflicient de- 
gree of accuracy. The principle of its 
construction is the displacement of a 
volume of water equal to that of the 
air expired. The apparatus consists 
of a large glass jar, placed on its side 
at an angle, so as to favour the removal 
of the fluid, and furnished with an in- 
dex, large tubes, and mouthpiece. 
When the graduation of such an in- 
strument is carefully made, it becomes 
so far a perfect instrument, and the 
only defect to which we need to refer 
is the resistance which the mass of 
water ofiers to the expiratory force; 
and although this is very appreciable 
at the end of expiration, when the force 
is greatly reduced, we are of opinion, 
after careful trial, that its indications 

are as reliable as those of much more expensive instruments. The 
following drawing has been kindly furnished by Dr. Lewis : — 

The spirometer which we have used in our various inquiries, is an 
inverted dry gas meter of improved construction, which has been 
adapted to measure the air in inspiration, and to register from one 
to one million cubic inches. It will, therefore, indicate the quantity 
of air inhaled at one full inspiration, as required in the determina- 
tion of the vital capacity, or it will register the number of cubic 
inches inspired during ordinary respiration in an hour, or indeed for 




H. 8oh5BPf'8 Spibometbb.— a. Month- 
piece. C. Inverted Receiver. B. Scale. 
r. Connterpoise. R. Wheel. S. Chain. 
T. Tube, open above the water-line in- 
side, and ending at A ontside. V. Cis- 
tern to contain water. « 
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a.nj period, however long or ehort. It is manufactured bj SJessn. 
CroU, Rait, and Co., Kingsland Road, M. E. 




For the farther discussion of this subject, we must refer to a aeries 
of papers on the spirometer published bv us ia the Medical Circular 
of 1857. 



CHAPTER XII. 



INNEBVAIION. 



Innervation w commonly leatened. 

We are not able to enter at any length into the question of inner- 
vation, since the subject is at present too much involved in myBterr 
to enable us to do more than indicate the general principles involrea 
in that act. 

There can be no douht that, whilst there may be certain powers in- 
herent in tissues, as, for example, in the muscular and fibrous tissues, 
there is a separate controlling influence, which not only calls forth 
the full power of action of each tissue and organ, but co-ordinates 
movements, and enables the body to act in its various parts simalts- 
neously and as a harmonious whole. This, whatever it may be, acts 
through the nervous system, and hence a primary and controlling 
power is given to that system. 

The amount of power which may thus be exerted varies with 
different conditions of the system, so that at one time the nervoDS 
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force appears to be efficient, and the responses of the tissues which 
it calls into action are ready and effectual, whilst in others one or 
both of these conditions of force are weakened, and the resulting 
action is below the standard of health, without there having been 
any serious injury inflicted upon the nervous centres. This is seen 
particularly in conditions of mal-nutrition from any cause, and as 
nutrition is doubtless greatly under the control of the nervous 
influence, we are brought to argue in a circle, and to show that 
nervous influence sustains the nutritive act, and is itself in part 
dependent upon the degree of efficiency of nutrition. 

So far as the defective nutrition, with its host of consequences, 
may be a sure guide, it is safe to affirm that there is lessened inner- 
vation in the early stage of phthisis, and as that condition carries in 
its train nearly every feature of the diseases^ we think we are 
warranted in affirming that it is the ordinary condition of the nerv- 
ous system. With lessened appetite for food, lessened accumulation 
of food, more ready elimination of fluid, mal-nutrition, lessened 
muscular tone and force, lessened cardiac force, and feeble respira- 
tion, there must also be lessened innervation, whether we r^ard 
the latter as a consequence or a cause of some of the former. 

We have now discussed some of the larger and more general ques- 
tions which affect the health of the body and are concerned in the 
production of phthisis, such as mental activity, assimilation, calorifica- 
tion, elimination, circulation, respiration, and innervation ; and now 
proceed to discuss others of a subordinate and less general character, 
and which cannot be arranged under any common heading. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MENSES AND LEUCOBRHCEA. 

The menstrual function is frequently disturbed, but probably not 
in a greater degree than occurs in health. There is much liability 
to leucorrhcea. 

When we consider the large mass of cases in the disease now 
under discussion, we think that this proposition is true : but for a 
due estimation of the importance of the irregularity, it is essential 
to ascertain the frequency of its occurrence in health. We can 
scarcely enter upon the consideration of the menstrual function 
beyond the statement of the facts, for the physiology is at present 
too obscure to enable us to afford the explanations which we desire. 
It is well known that, in the advanced stages of the disease, it is 
usual to find that the menses have ceased ; and, on the other hand, 
in young women, in whom the functions of the body are not vigor- 
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ously performed, whether temporarily or for a long period, it is very 
common to find a deficiency or an arrest of the menstmal flow ; bnt 
in neither case can we afford a sufficient explanation of the fact. To 
say that they are associated with general debility and enervation, 
or are dependent in part upon the degree of activity of the body in 
the occupation of life, is simply to state co-ordinate facts, and does 
not in the least explain them, and yet such is nearly all that we ean 
adduce in reference to this matter. 

We have thought it would be of interest and importance to in- 
quire into the natural tendencies of the system in reference to this 
function in phthisical persons, with a view to ascertain if any special 
predisposition existed in them, and particularly to inquire as to the 
age at which the menses first appeared, and the general degree of 
regularity of the m^strual function during health, and we therefore 
instituted an inquiry upon 1000 out-patients for that purpose. The 
result showed that the epoch of menstruation occurred at from seven 
to twenty-four years of age, and the proportionate appearance of 
the menses at each age wieis ascertained to be as follows : — 
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It therefore appears that set. 14 and 15 was the most frequent 
period of the appearance of the menses, and that there was a pro- 
gressive increase from 83t. eleven, and a decrease until set. twenty 
years. It is improbable that so large a number as 11^ per cent, of 
the women in this climate have the menses previous to or at sdt. 
twelve, and hence, perhaps, there may be a slight preponderance 
in favour of the phthisical patients ; but since more than 60 per cent, 
of the latter commenced to menstruate at thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
and sixteen years of age, it is highly probable that no important 
peculiarity existed in them. We also ascertained that in 4 per 
cent, the menses had never appeared, although they had all passed 
the usual period of the commencement of that function. 

The same patients have also furnished us with information as to 
the degree of regularity with which this function had been performed 
in the course of the life previous to the commencement of phthisis, 
and we found that there was a tendency to deficiency in the menses. 
The menstrual discharge was excessive in 6 per cent., and too 
frequent in 2.52 per cent., but it was deficient in quantity in 29 
per cent., and with the intervals too prolonged in 6.7 per cent. In 
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reference to the combinations of these conditions in the same person, 
it may be of interest to remark, that in 15.2 per cent, the discharge 
was insufficient and too seldom, in 1.2 per cent, it was excessive and 
too frequent, in .5 per cent, it was excessive and too seldom, and in 
.25 per cent, it was insufficient and too frequent. 

Hence we are entitled to state that the menstrual function has 
been well established in the great majority of cases of phthisis, and 
is performed with tolerable regularity during the period of health. 
It evinces a distinct tendency to deficiency in quantity, and in only 
a few cases is there an excessive discharge. .We have also met with 
many instances in which there is much suffering at, or immediately 
preceding the monthly recurrences of the menses, and in such the 
discharge was commonly deficient, and the duration restricted to 
one or two days. In others, gastralgia of a severe kind has occur- 
red at the same periods, and in many instances hasmoptysis has 
preceded the monthly period, or has appeared during the week when 
the menses have been deficient. 

Whilst, therefore, we find that there are numerous evidences of a 
disturbed state of the menstrual function existing during health in 
cases of early phthisis, we cannot at present affirm that they occur 
more frequently than in other enfeebled organizations. We are, 
however, convinced that there is no further disturbance induced by 
the disease in question in its early stage, but whenever, and to what- 
ever, degree it occurs, it demands a remedy. 

The predisposition to the occurrence of leucorrhoea is certainly 
marked. In the period preceding the development of phthisis, not 
less than 45.6 per cent, of the cases already referred to, had been 
liable to the discharge, and this disposition is still further increased 
by duration of time and the occurrence of the phthisical symptoms. 
It is also very common to find this state associated with deficiency 
in the menstrual function, and particularly in unmarried women of 
sedentary hubits and lymphatic temperament. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MUSCULAR PAINS. 

MuBcular pains about the chest are very common. 

There is another local condition to which we must direct attention, 
which often precedes any evidence of the early stage of phthisis, 
and very frequently attends its course, viz., myalgia both in the 
front and back of the chest. The most frequent seats of this afi^ec- 
tion are the pectoral muscles and the muscles attached to the base 
and inferior angle of the scapula. The former are very variable in 
6 
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degree and seat, and seldom remain fixed in any place. They are 
.commonly uninfluenced by exertion, but sometimes the movement of 
the arm causes pain. The latter are more commonly found between 
the shoulders and at the inferior angle of the scapula than at any 
other part ; and whilst the former are far more common in men, the 
latter are far more frequent in women. 

The nature of these pains has been more correctly understood of 
late years than formerly, and we owe it in no small degree to the 
vigorous mind and acute observation of Dr. Inman, whose treatise 
upon this subject is worthy of careful study. These are not attended 
by any febrile disturbance of the general system, and are not usually 
acute, but sometimes the pain is very urgent, and is much increased 
on deep inspiration. In the latter cases we should formerly, have 
diagnosed pleuritis ; but whilst such might be correct in some in- 
stances, it is more probable that it is a muscular pain, induced by 
calling the muscles into action. In the disease now under discussion 
we need not entertain much fear as to the diagnosis ; for whether it be 
in any severe case localized pleuritis or severe myalgia, the effect of 
treatment will be equally satisfactory. 

The relations of this myalgia are often obscure, but so far as we 
have been able to apprehend them, they are very important. The 
connection with exertion, and the atonicity of the muscle, which is 
commonly found in the early stage of phthisis, may be excluded 
from these observations, for tney are commonly plain ; bat there are 
other causes of very frequent occurrence. In reference to men, we 
have often found them in persons addicted to onanism, or who have 
been so in former years. In such persons myalgia of the chest is a 
most frequent occurrence, and although not severe, it attracts the 
attention of the patient, and leads him to fear more important mis- 
chief. We shall recur to this subject at a future page. 

In other cases, in which this cause cannot be discovered, we have 
found chest myalgia of the moderate degree, and intermitting, before 
any other condition of the early stage of phthisis has occurred ; and 
as such often remain long under treatment, we have had the oppor- 
tunity of tracing the addition of symptom to symptom, until the 
evidences of the early stage of phthisis are before us. Whether this 
is simply one of the numerous conditions which are due to pre-exist- 
ent influences, or whether it may be regarded in any way as inducing 
other evidences of early phthisis, we cannot determine ; but there 
can be no doubt that persistent or often-recurring myalgia of the 
inspiratory and expiratory muscles will tend to a diminution in the 
action of these organs, either by rendering inspiration inefficient or 
by unduly limiting expiration, and thereby lessen the chest move- 
ments ; a condition which, as we shall show, is essentially connected 
with the early stage of phthisis. We incline to the latter view, and 
in doing so shall err on the sd*fe side ; for it will at least show us 
how important it is to adopt every method which may cause their 
speedy removal. 
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CHAPTER XV- 

THE THROAT. 

The form of the throat in phthisis is peculiar^ and differs much 
from that seen in chronic bronchitis. 

We discussed the conditions of the throat in phthisis and bron- 
chitis in a papiBr published in the Liverpool Medical Journal for 
1857 — a journal which is now defunct. In that communication we 
pointed out that there is ordinarily a condition of the throat in 
phthisis quite different from that which is found in chronic bronchi- 
tis. 

On inspecting the throat in an ordinary case of phthisis, it will 
be seen that the fauces are £;enerally narrow and small, and the 
anterior arch has nearly disa?peared,^hil8t the posterior remains 
largely developed. The cavity between the arches is large and 
deep, and the tonsillar mucous follicles are frequently enlarged. 
The whole structures are attenuated, and present a sharp outline. 
The pillars of the posterior arches are commonly large, and project 
into the cavity of the pharynx during forcible expiratory efforts. 
The movements of the throat in inspiration and expiration are nor- 
mal, but those which attend the contraction of the pharynx at its 
lower part seem to be increased in vigour, for the lateral contraction 
which they induce about the epiglottis is very considerable. But in 
ordinary cases of old bronchitis the cavity of the fauces is very wide ; 
there is no attenuation of the parts, and the respiratory movements 
of the throat are greatly diminished, as may be seen duriog forced 
expiration, in the manner exhibited in the drawing on page 87. 

There is commonly a state of hypercRsthesia of the throat. 

We believe that but few cases occur in which there is not some 
complaint made of the throat, such as is represented by the word 
tickling, or irritation. This, in many instances, is very slight, so 
that it is ascertained only after inquiry ; and in nearly all cases it 
is a condition which varies in intensity, and is oftentimes entirely 
absent for a certain period. 

The conditions of the throat which are commonly found are 
two: — 

First, — A state of pallor of the whole mucous membrane, with an 
attenuated state of the arches and the pillars of the pharynx, and an 
evident sulcus in the intervals between the pillars. It also frequently 
occurs that the pharynx is contracted at its upper part, either ante- 
ro- posteriorly, or laterally, or in the whole circle, so that the poste- 
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rior wall of the pharynx seems to be brought very near to the root 
of the tongue (when the latter is well depressed and inspiration is 
effected by the mouth), and the uvula seems to fall nearly upon the 
posterior wall, or the whole aperture is greatly contracted, and 
with difficulty can the patient be persuaded to inhale a full volume 
of air by the mouth. In all cases of this class the uvula is not elon- 
gated, but on the contrary, if at all changed, it is rather retracted; 
and when the sense of irritation is very considerable, there will be 
found more or less froth or foam over the whole throat. In this 
condition there is a sense of constriction in breathing, and sometimes 
in swallowing, and great sensitiveness to excitants as the spatula, 
finger, or cold air. When the whole aperture is contracted, the 
cough is oftentimes of a spasmodic character, and noisy. 

Second, — The condition now known as follicular disease, in which 
the simple epithelial, glands, which are abundant on the posterior 
wall of the pharynx, become enlarged and vascular, and present the 
appearance of small flattened red currants. In this condition there 
is not unusually, but yet not necessarily, some elongation of the uvula, 
and a little suffusion of the mucous membrane of the whole fauces, 
with enlarged vessels upon the back and sides, and sometimes also 
some enlargement of the tonsils. There are not, however, in these 
signs any evidences of inflammatory action, neither is the sense of 
irritation, or of choking, so acute and urgent as in many cases of 
the anaemic throat, but there is a moderate degree of irritation, aqd 
it is persistent. It also frequently happens that the tongue is loaded 
in this condition of the throat, both in health and disease, whilst in 
the anaemic throat the tongue is usually clean, or covered only with 
froth, or a very thin white covering. 

In a few cases, we find a little thickening of the whole mucous 
lining of the throat, without any exaltation of colour, and with dimi- 
nution rather than increase of sensibility ; but these are conditions 
which belong to the scrofulous diathesis rather than to the disease 
which we have now under consideration. In the condition of the 
throat co&mon to the early stage of phthisis it may be affirmed that 
exaltation of sensibility is usually met with. 

On examining the throat in either of the above-mentioned condi- 
tions, it is essential that the patient be placed before a good light, 
that the throat be below the level of the observer, that the tongue 
be well laid down by the broad spatula pressed firmly, but without 
any approach to violence; and, above all, that the patient inspire 
by the mouth and not by the nose. Some of these conditions are 
difficult of attainment; for it very often happens that the patient 
cannot be induced so to expand the lips as to allow the light to freely 
enter the throat, or the presence of the spatula near the root of the 
tongue excites irritation ; or, lastly, that the patient will persist in 
holding the breath during the examination instead of breathing at 
the normal rate, and thus limits the duration of the examination, and 
induces a sense of sickness. The opening of the lips may be effected. 
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and the presence of the spatula be tolerated by a little care and 
perseverance ; but until the patient can be induced to open the 
throat, and breathe quietly with the spatula in the mouth, it will be 
impossible to make a satisfactory examination. For the latter pur- 
pose, it is advisable to close the patient's nose, so that being com- 
pelled to breathe through the mouth, the back part of the tongue 
may fall from the velum palati^ and the patient be conscious of 
the air passing down the throat by the mouth, and when this has 
been attained, it will generally occur that the patient can be in- 
duced to continue the respiration by the mouth ; or it may some- 
times suffice to induce the patient before the spatula is used, to 
inhale deeply by the mouth, so as to feel the presence of the current 
of cool air in the pharynx when entering by the mouth in a large vol- 
ume, and so learn what it is to inhale by the mouth and not by the 
nose. It is needless to say that so long as inspiration is effected by 
the nose, the tongue is raised and closes the mouth, and no investi- 
gation of the pharynx can be made. 

It is also to be commended so to depress the tongue as to expose 
the upper edge of the epiglottis — not that there is commonly a con- 
dition about that part of the pharynx which is not seen somewhat 
higher — but to expose the epiglottis implies that the pharynx has 
been well explored. It is not to be understood that there is any real 
difficulty in seeing the upper edge of the epiglottis in ordinary cases; 
but, on the contrary, if the head be held moderately backward, and 
the back part of the tongue pressed firmly downwards and forwards, 
the epiglottis is at once exposed. There are, however, some cases 
in which the sensibility of the parts, or the wilfulness of the patient, 
prevents the use of the necessary pressure, at least for a time ; and 
there are others in which the epiglottis is so low in the throat, that, 
with every facility and effort, it cannot be well seen. The last case 
is, however, rare, the second is not by any means common, so that 
the former cases are those which will ordinarily engage attention. 

The importance of a condition of hypersesthesia of the pharynx 
has no reference to the structure of the throat itself, or to the due 
performance of its functions, but in its relation to the occurrence of 
cough, and the action of cold air in inspiration. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

COUGH. 



There is commonly only a small or moderate amount of coughing. 

Coughing is essentially a reflex act, and is due to eccentric irrita- 
tion, but the irritation may be applied directly to the true seat of 
the act, or be transmitted from distant organs. In the act of cough- 
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ing, the following conditions must exist. * 1st. Closore of the larynx 
at its upper orifice. 2d. Suspension of the respiratory movements. 
8d. Tension of the thorax by contraction of the muscles, and par- 
ticularly of the diaphragm and the abdominal muscles, during wnich 
act the air is displaced, and the upper lobes are distended by pres* 
sure from beiow. And, 4th. Sudden opening of the larynx, and 
forcible ejection of the previously confined and compressed air. As 
a subordinate action, the circulation, both pulmonic and systemic, is 
interfered with, and during a fit of coughing the pulsation is much 
accelerated. 

The importance of the pharynx in the act of coughing may be 
seen in the immediate production of that act on the application of 
any irritating body to the posterior and lateral walls, and also by 
the rapid and violent contraction of the cavity which occurs in the 
first part of the act of coughing. When the pressure upon the lungs 
from below is exerted by the abdominal muscles and the diaphragm, 
the larynx is simultaneously raised about half an inch; the root of 
the tongue is carried upwards and backwards, and the posterior wall 
of the pharynx is brought forwards, so that the posterior aspect of 
the epiglottis is in approximation to the anterior aspect of the 
posterior wall of the pharynx ; and this, together with the circular 
contraction of the pharynx about the epiglottis, closes the apertures 
both of the pharynx and larynx. This was shown by us in 1857, 
and the engraving opposite was published afterwards in the Journal 
de PhyBiologie. 

It has also been affirmed that during this action the chordae vocales 
are brought into apposition and the chink of the glottis is closed ; 
but that the true closure of the larynx during the act of coughing 
does not take place there, or at least is not entirely there, may be 
proved by the circumstances attending ulceration of the free edge 
of the epiglottis, when, as is well known, the patient cannot cough 
at all, and the sharp sound accompanying the emission of the air is 
lost, and a dull sound of air rushing through an imperfectly closed 
aperture attends the attempt to cough. This inability is due to 
the absence of the elastic substance which, when present and applied 
to the wall of the pharynx, closes the aperture of the larynx. It 
is also of great interest to remark that, immediately before free 
inspiration is effected, during the choking which follows the appli- 
cation of the strong solution of caustic to the pharynx, there is com- 
monly a sudden eructation of air from the oesophagus, proving that 
with the apnoea there was closure of the pharynx at its lower extre- 
mity, as above described. Hence, there is reason to believe that 
the pharynx is the essential seat of cough. 

But it is believed that irritation set up in other and distant parts 
produces cough also, as, for example, in the bronchi, the pulmonary 
structure, or even in the stomach. It is, however, to be borne in 
mind that the degree of irritation as a cause of cough which is ob- 
served when foreign bodies have passed through the larynx into th e 




bronchi is by no means so great as is observed when irritants are 
directly applied to the pharynx; also, that the amount of cough 
bears no relation to the amount 
of irritation existing below the 
larynx, and that stomach af- 
fections usually exist without 
producing any cough. When 
cough is owing to these causes 
it occurs through reflex action 
upon the pharynx, and hence in 
ail cases it ia proper to regard 
the pharynx aa the trne seat of 
this expiratory act. The impor- 
tiince of this question is evident, 
both with regard to the causes 
and the treatment of cough, and 
to these we shall have further 
occasion to refer. 

Aa we have already shown 
that there is hyperaeathesia of ?ug«t7"«M79!''°iTp'^re°dU""^^^^ 
the pharynx in a large number ^"'^ coovei, ma sppusii lo uo po»isrior w«ii 
of cases of early phthiaia, it fol- 
lows that there will be a tendency to the occurrence of cough, and 
the amount of cough will {within certain limits), be in proportion to 
the amount of byperEesthesia. As a generul obaervation it may, 
however, be stated, that at the period in question the amount of 
cough is not usually a distressing feature in the case. 

The nature of the cough ia commonly short, and repeated a few 
times at each attack. It ia not usually violent or causing much 
auecussion, but sometimes it is spasmodic. It more frequently oc- 
curs on moving into a cooler atmosphere, as on going into the hall 
from the warm sitting room, or out of doors, or into the bedroom at 
night, and ia conaequently more frequent on taking out of door 
exercise, and at night. It is also immediately excited when, with a 
hot and perspiring skin, the clothes are suddenly removed, or cold 
air gains access by any means. It is not unfrequently irritable in 
the early morning, and especially soon after rising, and doubtless 
from a similar cause, for at that period of the day the temperature 
is commonly low. It is also worse in the colder seasons of the year, 
as the end of autumn, the winter, and the early spring, and is then 
more frequent throughout the day. A dry frost, however, although 
it causes cuugh, ia not so constant a cause aa a cold and raw atmo- 
sphere, and particularly one in which there is fog and smoke, and 
the latter condition is perhaps the most injurious of any in which 
such a patient could be placed. All these influences seem to have 
one common mode of attack, namely, the inhalation of air which 
irritates by the temperature or other qualities, and the effect ia always 
greater in proportion to the volume of air iaspired, the intensity of 
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those qualities, and the sensibility of the maooiis surface over which 
the air passes. 

There are also numerous cases in which the cough is increased 
after meals. Such are commonly instances in which there is much 
general sensibility of the nervous system, and of the pharynx in 
particular, and in which the vital capacity of the lungs is much 
diminished ; but in many instances it is due to food which prodaces 
irritation as it passes over the pharynx, or remains in small particles 
attached to it, or excites the reflex action from the stomach to which 
we have referred. The cause of this cough is not at all times easy 
of detection, but we have been accustomed to seek it in two directioDS : 
1st. It will manifestly arise if the food mechanically irritate the 
sensitive mucous membrane of the pharynx, whether by being in 
large lumps from imperfect mastication, or containing condiments, 
as pepper, salt, or mustard, or possessing inherent stimulating quali- 
ties, as spirits, or remain adherent to the membrane from an imper* 
feet deglutition, or from the absence of fluid following the deglutition 
of solid food; and all these conditions are remediable. 2d. It has 
appeared to us to have some connection with a diminution of the 
capacity of the thorax which follows a full meal, by the distended 
stomach pressing the diaphragm upwards, and impeding respiration ; 
or it may be in part due to the fulness of the bloodvessels, and the 
increased innervation which follows a meal, in which the pharynx 
partakes in common with other parts of the internal organs. The 
point to which we desire especially to call attention, is, that the 
cough is not usually or necessarily associated with the condition of 
the lungs, to 5 which we shall have hereafter to particularly refer ; 
but whatever may be the immediate source of irritation, the seat of 
the cough is for the most part located within our reach. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

EXPECTORATION. 

There is commonly a small amount of expectoration. 
In referring to the nature and quantity of the expectoration, it is 
necessary to premise that we discuss only those which commonly 
occur in the course of the disease, and not such temporary conditions 
as may be found in persons in health, or in every condition of 
disease. 

The quantity of secretion expectorated is very small, and does 
not exceed from one-quarter to one-half ounce in the twenty-four 
hours. It usually occurs in the early morning and after meals, and 
follows a certain amount of cough which then prevails. During the 
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other periods of the day its appearance is quite uncertain, and does 
not attract attention ; but it is always associated with cough. 

The nature of the expectoration is very uniform, except in the 
temporary condition of cold, &c., which we have excluded from con- 
sideration. It is semi-transparent, or only very slightly opaque, and 
not unfrequently shows lines or small masses of darker colour. It 
is never uniformly yellowish, greenish, or pinkish, and when these 
colours are found they are due to other conditions. There is no 
form to the sputa, but it is glairy and irregular in shape, according 
to the place in which it is deposited, and sometimes is very tenacious. 
A frothy condition is not necessary, but when it is found, it is due 
to irritation of the pharynx, with much cough, or is associated with 
bronchitis. 

On microscopic examination, it is found to consist of a glairy, 
semi-translucent matrix, in which are found tessellated epithelial cells, 
whole or in parts, and frequently with large cells, of a black colour, 
filled with nuclei and granules. There is not, we believe, any of the 
yellow elastic structure of the lungs found at this stage, for we are 
now concerned with -an earlier condition than that of destruction 
of the lung tissue ; and although the expectoration of lung tissue 
may be associated with the signs and symptoms which belong to the 
early stage of phthisis, there will usually be other evidences which 
prove that the disease has progressed further than the point under 
inquiry. It is believed that cases occur in which destruction of the 
lung tissue is found in a very small part of the lung only, whilst all 
the other parts retain their normal structure and function ; but to 
this we venture to demur. We believe that all such cases exhibit, 
and have long exhibited, in the lungs, the signs of an earlier stage, 
and that with such general signs there will be superadded, in pro- 
gress of time, deposition, and then destruction, and both may be 
localized in a small space ; but such are truly cases of more advanced 
disease. 

The cases in which there must be doubt as to the existence of 
localized destruction of lung are very few, comparatively, except 
those which are complicated with other diseases, which cause respira- 
tory sounds fitted to prevent a careful examination of the chest for 
the detection of the softening in question, as, for example, in cases 
of continued bronchitis; but, without entering further into the argu- 
ment, we exclude the cases in which yellow elastic tissue is found in 
the sputa, without acute inflammatory action, from those now under 
discussion. 

The chief sources of the secretion in the early stage of phthisis 
are the fauces and pharynx. The tonsils emit a secretion of a glairy 
nature, and having the characters above described. When there is 
much sensibility of the pharynx, and cough, the surface of the 
mucous membrane is covered with minute bubbles of air, inclosed 
in a very small quantity of mucus, which are ejected from time to 
time ; and when there is enlargement of the mucous follicles, each 
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hypcrtrophied body secretes a glairy fluid with detached epithelial 
scales, which is abundant according to the number and activity of 
the follicles. But, besides these, it frequently occurs that secre- 
tions, passing over from the nares, rest upon the pharynx, canae 
cough, and are expectorated by the mouth. It is scarcely possible 
to examine the upper part of the pharynx frequently without being 
struck with the amount of secretion which is often found lying apon 
the membrane. This has a character different from that which we 
have described, since it is opaque, and contains many mucous cells 
and some granular matter. Ciliated epithelium will also be often 
found in this secretion, for that form of epithelium lines nearly the 
whole nares, and covers the nasal aspect of the soft palate and the 
nasal end of the pharynx; but it gives place to the tessellated epithe- 
lium above mentioned in the lower part of the pharynx. The secre- 
tion from the nares is, we believe, often mistaken for that which is 
presumed to occur from the bronchi, trachea, and larynx, in which 
places the ciliated epithelium again appears. It must be borne in 
mind that in many persons the nasal secretion is very abundant, 
and a large portion of it passes into the pharynx ; and all persons 
are conscious that a certain amount is thus disposed of in perfect 
health. 

It may be again remarked, that the seat of cough is particularly 
that part in which there is tessellated epithelium, and in which there 
are but insufficient means whereby either particles of food, or snch 
accumulation of secretion, may be detached from it. Hence cough 
is the natural remedy for the defect. 

CRETACEOUS EXPECTORATION. 

There are cases numerous, yet few comparatively, in which we 
find the expectoration of white chalky-looking particles which, when 
taken between the fingers in the fresh state, rub down, and make 
an opaque granular fluid, such as would occur when a small portion 
of softened chalk was rubbed with mucus. When they have been 
separated from the sputa and allowed to dry, they appear to be 
small roughish granules of a white color, opaque, and resembling 
chalk somewhat disintegrated. They vary in size, but usually are 
twice or thrice the size of a pin's head, and sometimes they are 
equal in size to half a split pea, or even larger. 

Since the comparatively recent researches into the nature of 
tubercle and of tubercular phthisis, it was common to notice sub- 
stances in the sputa of consumptives which resembled particles of 
boiled rice, and to describe them as portions of eliminated tubercu- 
lous matter in some of its secondary processes. As knowledge has 
increased, we have looked with increasing distrust upon the relation- 
ship of these matters to tubercle, and, indeed, their importance has 
almost passed away, either from the small attention which is now 
paid to the expectoration in relation to the daily examinations which 
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were made thirty years ago ; from the small importance which is 
attached to such matters, either in elucidating or in treating the 
disease ; or from the grave doubts which are entertained as to their 
connection with tubercle. We think that, perhaps in the present 
day we err in giving so little attention to the sputa, and thus allow 
matters to pass unnoticed which should excite interest, but we fully 
partake in the general doubts which are now extended to these 
substances. 

The cretaceous matters which are expectorated seem to rest upon 
more tangible grounds, inasmuch as we do not see any other source 
for them than that to which they are referred. Yet it must be borne 
in mind, that as y-et we have no proof as to their nature. When 
they are placed under the microscope they exhibit simply a mineral 
character, without any vital structure whatever, except epithelial 
scales. It is true that, admitting their nature to be as assumed, 
such would be the case, because they have passed through the stage 
in which they were vital structures, and are become secondary 
degenerations with mineral matter. There are some primd facie 
objections to this reasoning, since in no case do we find precisely 
similar bodies in the lungs, whilst they are not unfrequently found 
in the glands ; and although there may be a probability as to their 
orisin, it rests not upon established facts. 

It is also worthy of note that these matters are rarely expectorated 
in cases in which the disease proceeds to a fatal termination, but in 
such as oifer none or but very questionable evidence of the disease, 
or in which the presumed disease is manifestly connected with bron- 
chitis. They are regarded as the evidence of a healthy process in 
parts of the lungs which are presumed to have been afflicted with 
tubercular deposition. Now, in the absence of proof as to the pre- 
existent condition of the lungs — proof which can rarely be ob- 
tained — and bearing in mind the few instances in which they occur, 
and also the rarity of true tubercular disease being arrested after 
destruction of the tissue has begun, it will become us rather to look 
out for some other source of this matter than an ordinary tubercular 
deposit in the tissues which commonly proceeds to a fatal termina- 
tion. We are not able to give further information as to them, but 
we entertain doubts as to their nature and supposed site in the lungs. 
Assuming them to be of the nature assigned to them, we think that 
they must be admitted to occur in the class of cases under discus- 
sion, for there can be no doubt that many cases with this kind of 
expectoration, are in apparent health, or regain their health ; and 
it is no answer to this statement, that in others tubercular disease 
does manifest itself and pursue its fatal course, because the very 
great frequency of tubercular disease renders it probable that it will 
occur occasionally, or even frequently in every condition. We have 
met with them in every stage and condition of the disease — in the 
advanced cases, with profuse expectoration, in which there is no 
hope of arresting the disease, in cases in which the phthisical symp- 
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toms were marked by co-existent and long- continued broncbitis, and 
in instances in which the most minute and careful examination of 
the lungs led to the belief that no disease existed, bat it would be of 
no value to cite the cases in detail. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HAEMOPTYSIS. 

In a majority of cases there has been hoemoptysis in some degree^ 
hut not necessarily proceeding from the lungs. 

There is much want of uniformity in the cases of early phthisis 
as to the occurrence of haemoptysis, the frequency of the occurrence, 
and its supposed cause ; but there is more uniformity as to the quan* 
tity of blood which is expectorated. It is well known that there are 
many cases in which the disease proceeds to a fatal termination 
without haemoptysis having occurred, and others in which there is 
very considerable destruction of the lung tissue, and no discharge 
of blood appears until a yet later period. In the inquiry upon 1,000 
patients in the second and third stages of phthisis, we found thai 
one-third, viz., 32.2 per cent, of the females, and 33 per cent, of the 
males, had never had the slightest haemoptysis. Such cases are, 
however, the exceptions to the general rule, that haemoptysis is 
common at some period in the progress of phthisis. 

There may be a difference in opinion upon this point, according 
as we include the appearance of very small streaks of blood, even 
at distant periods, or only such quantities as have attracted the at- 
tention of the patient, and which, from the proximity of the occur- 
rences to the supposed period of the commencement of the disease, 
may be more closely associated with it. We are accustomed, in our 
inquiries into this matter, to notice the occurrence of haemoptysis in 
two degrees, viz., slight or streaks, and large quantities, but to note 
only, or chiefly, the period of its first occurrence ; and whilst be- 
lieving that the impression to be produced upon the mind in reference 
to the prognosis should vary with any great difference in the quan* 
tity of blood lost, we believe that the most important period to be 
noticed is that of the first occurrence, from whatever cause ; and 
that it will not avail us, or it will beg the question, to attempt to 
exclude all occurrences which, in our opinion, had no connection with 
the disease. 

Commonly, the quantity of blood expectorated is very small, and 
amounts only to a streak in one or only a few quantities of the sputa* 
It is usually noticed on one occasion only at a time, and may have 
appeared on one, two or three occasions. Sometimes the first oo* 
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casion of it is somewhat sudden, and there is a so-called mouthful 
of blood spat at once, and probably no return follows ; but in a 
few cases there is profuse hemorrhage on one or perhaps two occa- 
sions, amounting to some ounces, or, as is stated, to a pint, and oc- 
curring with coughing, but without any noticeable eflfort. The latter 
accident is so impressed upon the memory in such cases, that the 
patient commonly dates the commencement of his disease from that 
period ; and it not unfrequently happens that it occurred some years 
before, and the health was believed to have been subsequently quite 
restored. These, although the most noticeable of all the cases, are 
yet few, and quite exceptional ; and it may be affirmed as a general 
rule, that whilst haemoptysis occurs in a majority of the cases of 
early phthisis, the quantity is Very small, and does not exceed a few 
streaks or specks. 

This fact has long been admitted, and because it is general and 
well established, great importance has been attached to it in the 
diagnosis of the disease. Let us, therefore, inquire what is the pre- 
cise value of such an occurrence, what is its seat, and to what is it 
usually owing ? 

Those who attach importance to the occurrence of this small 
amount of haemoptysis, do not now do so on account of the loss of 
blood, although Gullen in his Synopsis^ page 83, introduces the 
aUrming sentence : " The consequence of haemoptysis is phthisis, 
emaciation, debility, cough, hectic fever, and in general, purulent 
expectoration." 

Whether profuse hemorrhage was more common in his day than 
now, we cannot affirm ; but we believe such to have been the case, 
from the greater prevalence of inflammatory complications ; and we 
must forget that errors in diagnosis must have then been much more 
frequent than now. Certainly the amount of blood which is usually 
lost is too small to have the least significance. Such persons are 
divisible into two classes, 1st. Those who believe the blood to proceed 
from the lungs, and to indicate mischief already commenced ; and 
2dly. Those who regard it as an indication of a condition of system 
in which phthisis wUl most probably occur. The determination of 
the site of the hemorrhage is the most important part of this in- 
quiry. 

It is presumed that the hemorrhage, when in small quantity, 
necessarily proceeds from the lungs, but, as we believe, without any 
warrant. There is no pretence of being able, by any kind of exami- 
nation, to find out the site of the hemorrhage ; and it is only because 
the blood appears with the expectoration, and both are induced by 
cough, and that there is a presumed connection of them with chest 
diseases, that that assumption has been arrived at. But when we 
even cursorily investigate the facts of the case, we shall admit that 
it is in the highest degree improbable that it could proceed from the 
lungs. 

We have already seen that in the early stage of the disease the 
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sputa is usually derived from the mucous surface of the phaiynx 
and fauces ; and, therefore, the fact of their being accompanied bj 
blood, would be no evidence that the latter came from the lungs. 
Moreover the blood is not mixed up with each portion of the sputa, 
as we find in pneumonic expectoration (which, doubtless, proceeds 
from the structure of the lung), but is simply a streak, lying upon 
or within the small sputum. Its small quantity, and its appearing 
only on one or a very few occasions at a time, and quite apart from 
the sputum, renders it in the highest degree improbable that it could 
have been produced in the lung. Then add to these facts that it 
was first noticed with a somewhat severe temporary cough, and that 
the pharynx is often highly irritable, that enlarged and vascular 
follicles frequently co-exist, that enlarged veins are frequently seen 
upon the posterior wall of the pharynx, that specks of blood may 
also be seen there after severe coughing, that a violent cough so acts 
upon the pharynx as to render the surface quite sore — to scrape it, 
as patients often remark — and we are led to believe that the seat of 
the haemoptysis is almost always in the pharynx in the early stage 
of phthisis. 

It may be more difficult to discern the seat of large emissions of 
blood, which are sometimes said to occur. We must, however, bear 
in mind how certain it is that the quantity is less than it seems to 
be, from the discoloration of a large quantity of mucus which a small 
quantity of blood will effect, from the impossibility of estimating the 
two separately, even when carefully examined, and the natural dis- 
position which exists to magnify an alarming occurrence, and we 
shall arrive at the conviction that in these cases the quantity ex- 
pectorated was much less than it appeared to be. But we have seen 
numerous cases in which there was large and even repeated hssmop- 
tysis, without any evidence whatever, on the most careful examina- 
tion, of any destruction of the lung tissue, and in which the progress 
of the case during many months proved that the diagnosis was correct. 
In these cases also there can be no doubt that the seat of the hemor- 
rhage was the mucous membrane either of the pharynx or of the 
larger bronchi, and more probably the latter. We venture to affirm 
that very large emissions of blood may occur in persons in the early 
stage of phthisis without any inflammation or marked local conges- 
tion of any part of the lungs, and be due to the rupture of a small 
vessel upon the mucous lining of the pharynx or larger air- tubes. 

What, then, is the true significance of haemoptysis ? 

1. It is not necBBBarily indicative of disease of the lung such as 
would imply any destruction of parts, or any local interference with 
the circulation in the part, as by the deposition of tubercular or 
other matter. 

2. It most commonly indicates a state of local congestion, or in- 
creased vascularity of the pharynx, induced by numerous causes 
from without, in which the lungs may possibly not share, and of 
which they certainly are not the cause. The most common of these 
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causes are doubtless the temperature of the inspired air and the con- 
gestion of parts, and then the violent action of a current of air 
suddenly and violently rushing over a delicate surface in coughing. 
It is, therefore, commonly local and apart from the lungs, and due 
to causes acting locally. 

This statement is further supported by the frequency with which 
haemoptysis is met with in chronic bronchitis. We have not made 
a special inquiry to determine this question, but on examining the 
records of 3000 of our patients, we find 459 cases to which we may 
now refer. It is recorded that of that number, 131 had spat blood, 
and 155 had not spat blood ; whilst in 173 cases the fact was not 
recorded, and hence we cannot be certain that the question was 
asked. This last aspect is a very common one in hospital statistics, 
but it nearly invalidates the whole inquiry ; for we are not at liberty 
to infer that such cases had not spat blood. If we compare those 
who were recorded to have spat blood with those recorded not to 
have spat blood, the percentage of the former will be 45.8 ; but if 
we add the cases in which no record was made to those which are 
recorded not to have spat blood, the proportion of those who spat 
blood is reduced to 28.5 per cent. 

3. There can be no doubt that the interference with the circulation 
which follows from lessened breath-motion of the lungs must induce 
a tendency to congestion, both of the pulmonary and bronchial sys- 
tem of vessels, and therefore so far tend, on due cause being given, 
to effusion of blood ; but as the change in the respiration proceeds 
slowly, and this disturbance begins by small degrees, it is probable 
that in ordinary cases this is not an important cause of haemoptysis 
until a later stage than that which we are now discussing. There 
are, however, numerous instances in which severe haemoptysis has 
immediately preceded the occurrence of phthisis, and which was 
readily traced to local congestion of the lungs. 

But whilst the foregoing may be admitted, the question is still 
left Unanswered, " Whv does haemoptysis so frequently occur in the 
early stage of phthisis r" and to this we will now endeavour to give 
an answer. 

It may be remarked that there are but few persons, however 
healthy, who have not had slight haemoptysis at some period of their 
life — a mere streak or speck — which, at the time, they attributed to 
sudden cough or violent exertion ; and it is no answer to say that 
such were probably predisposed to phthisis, and may ultimately fall 
into it, because the occurrence may have taken place years before, 
and no change in the health have since appe'ared. 

Again, we believe that slight affections of the pharynx are far 
more common than has hitherto been believed ; and whilst Horace 
Green and some other distinguished men have done much to call 
general attention to the diseases of the throat, they have rather led 
us to look for more important signs of mischief than mere irritability 
with congestion of vessels, and therefore have not supplied this defect. 
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There are few persons in whom there is not found some suffasion of 
the mucoas membrane, and one or more enlarged vessels, if a few 
examinations of the pharynx be carefully made. 

Further, we must recollect that phthisis is the most prevalent of 
all mortal diseases, and destroys one-sixth to one-eighth of the in- 
habitants of these islands, and far exceeds in frequency any other 
condition of disease. 

If then we have two conditions which are very prevalent, what 
otherwise could occur but that both will be present together in the 
larger portion of cases ? The marvel would be, if they did not so 
occur ; and yet it by no means follows that there is any true depen- 
dence of the one upon the other. We hear of physicians finding 
scrofula or rheumatism in almost every condition of system ; and 
since these affections are capable of considerable extension, accord- 
ing to the views of the individual, and are doubtless prevalent, what 
so certain as that they will find them in a large proportion of any 
cases ? So, indeed, would it be with indigestion and disordered state 
of the bowels, which are universal, and yet not necessarily associated 
with, or indicative of, any particular form of disease. 

But we are led by these considerations to the opinions of those 
who attach importance to haemoptysis, simply, or chiefly, as indica- 
tive of a state of system in which phthisis is apt to arise, and we 
think that they have grounds for this belief. It is quite within 
belief that the local causes of haemoptysis may be more potential in 
certain persons than in others, precisely as we find variation in the 
influence of all agencies whatever. But it is a fact, we believe, that 
there is a preponderance in this country of a certain form or forma 
of constitution in which phthisis more commonly shows itself; and 
as this is the prevalent kind of system, any other disease which largely 

Erevails must appear in it also. Hence, whilst it may be true that 
aemoptysis and phthisis both prevail in the community, and are 
both commonly found in certain forms of constitution, it does not 
follow that there is any connection between them, except that they 
may be more or less due to a common cause — a cause, however, 
which is subjected to much disturbance by the action of temporary 
influences. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

VOMITING. 

A tendency to vomiting not unfrequently occurs. 

We do not know that in the instances in which vomiting occurs 
there are evidences of any especial disorder of the stomach, and 
hence we do not think that the primary cause of it is associated with 
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indigestion. We have already mentioned, that in many cases of 
early phthisis there are some evidenq^s of dyspepsia — more fre- 
quently than is found in an equal number of persons in moderate 
health — and, therefore, if vomiting occur in any large number of 
such cases, it will be associated with dyspepsia, but we believe that 
usually the former is not due to the latter. 

As a general rule, the vomiting or retching is due to the act of 
coughing, and is therefore truly pharyngeal. The cough in such 
cases is commonly irritable, and possibly spasmodic, and the patient 
continues to cough until he retches. It also not unfrequently occurs 
after a meal, but even then it is always associated with cough. In 
such cases the food excites the cough either by its quality, its presence 
on the pharyngeal membrane, or by the distension of the stomach 
preventing the usual descent of the diaphragm, and in such condi- 
tions as we have already stated there is commonly increased sensi- 
tiveness of the mucous membrane. Hence, there is a favourable 
conjunction of circumstances for the occurrence both of the cough 
and the retching, quite apart from any primary action from the 
stomach. 

The proportion of cases in which this symptom occurs in early 
phthisis is but small, and is almost restricted to such as evince much 
sensibility of the pharynx and the general system, or who have the 
habit of eating quickly, or of taking too much fluid or solid food at 
once. It is a symptom which, in the stage now under discussion, is 
never permanent, but passes away in a few days. During its con- 
tinuance it is, however, a symptom of urgent character, and occa- 
sionally produces much prostration of the system. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE LUNGS. 
THE RELATION OF THE LUNGS TO THE GENERAL SYSTEM IN PHTHISIS. 

We have now concluded our observations upon the state of the 
general system in the early stage of phthisis, and proceed to inquire 
into the condition of the organs which may be concerned or more 
essentially implicated in the disease in question ; but, before doing 
so, it may be well to define the relations which exist between these 
two parts of the body in reference to the production of phthisis. 

It is evident, as we have already shown, that the lungs must share 
in any change in the general condition of the system, and also that 
they may have their own local deviations from health, which will 
implicate the general system in proportion as they are more or less 
extensive. Hence, whether the general system suffer first, the 
7 
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lungs will suffer also ; or whether the lungs are affected first, the 
system will be affected also v so that whilst any disease may be said 
to be local, it might with equal truth be affirmed that no disease is 
local. What, then, is the state of the case in reference to phthisis 
in its early stage ? 

In reference to phthisis in an advanced condition, we have no 
doubt as to its presenting local evidence of disease in the lungs, for 
the changes of structure are marked, and attract attention. In re- 
garding the disease step by step in a yet earlier stase, we find less 
and less evidence of the existence of the material which is regarded 
as pathognomonic of phthisis, until it may be found only in a small 
portion of one lung, instead of its wider distribution over larger por- 
tions of one or both lungs. Having thus arrived at a point at which 
only the smallest amount of this recognized evidence of the disease 
exists, it is commonly presumed that we have found the earliest evi- 
dence of the lung disease — the commencement of the local disease ; 
but knowing that there are conditions of the general system indica- 
tive of ill health existing even prior to this period, we transfer our 
attention from the lung, where the disease would be regarded as local, 
to the general system, and connect this state of the general system 
with the local conditions, not by any necessary tie, but by an acci- 
dental one, and regard the general conditions as predisposing 
cauBeB^ from which 'the local disease may or may not issue. Hence 
the general conditions of the system are regarded as only predis- 
posing to the local mischief, and the local disease is believed to 
begin, not during the whole period of action of these predisposing 
influences, but only after a certain duration has occurred and a new 
substance has been deposited in the lung, which has been seized 
upon as the origin and essence of phthisis. So that, strictly speak- 
ing, phthisis is at no period a general disease, and as a local dis- 
ease it commences only when certain morbid products have been 
deposited in the lungs. 

This is, we believe, a correct statement of the belief at the present 
day ; and it will be observed that it makes no account of the fact, 
that the general conditions which early occur, and which are called 
predisposing, are precisely those which are found through every sub- 
sequent stage of the disease, varying only in intensity ; and also 
that the matter which has been deposited in the lung, and which 
marks the commencement of the local disease, must have had a source 
whence it was derived, and an antecedent morbid action by which it 
was created. How, then, can we regard a condition of the general 
system which exists throughout the whole course of the disease as a 
predisposing condition only, and in what way are we entitled to affirm 
that the local disease commenced in the lungs with the deposit of 
tubercle, when that deposit must have been due to pre-existent 
changes. We ask if the distinctions which have been drawn as to 
predisposing and local conditions are not purely arbitrary, and have 
arisen from the defective knowledge of former times, by which 
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tubercular deposit was regarded as the essence of the disease, both 
because it was the condition of the lung readily detected, and because 
it having been found in some, it was affirmed to exist in all stages 
of phthisis ? Such a view might have been the best possible one 
under these conditions of knowledge, but now it must be admitted 
that, until we have satisfied ourselves that there is not an earlier 
condition of disease in the lungs than that marked by the deposition 
of tubercle, we are not warranted in stating that tubercular deposi- 
tion is the commencement of the local disease. Neither — as it is 
shown that there is a morbid state of the general system, which is 
known to precede the tubercular deposition, and which, in an un- 
broken line, continues throughout the course of the disease — are we 
entitled to dissociate this state of the general system from the local 
oondition of the lungs, and say that the one is simply a predisposing 
series of events to the other. We admit the occurrence of predis- 
posing causes and conditions on the one hand, and the deposition of 
tubercle as a local condition of the lung on the other ; but it has 
•been our endeavour to prove that the so-called predisposing condition 
is co-ordinate and alike in nature with the condition of the lung ; 
and we now hope to show that there are conditions of the lung which 
precede the deposition of tubercle, and are co-existent with the 
change which takes place in the general system. 

There has, however, been an indirect admission of the fact that 
tubercular deposit cannot be the first stage of the disease, and, in 
consequence, we find a casting about for a general condition of the 

2 stem which may be proved to directly lead to the production of 
e tubercular matter ; but nothing has yet been adduced to show 
why the tubercular matter, if formed at a distance from the lungs, 
should select those organs as its depositary, nor any tangible method 
by which it could be carried into them. 

The part of the general system which has naturally engaged the 
attention of inquirers into this matter has been the blood ; and as 
there must be different states of that fluid under many conditions, 
and particularly in different constitutions, it has been affirmed that 
there is a peculiar crasis of the blood applicable to the production 
of tubercular matter, and found in phthisical cases. Whilst admit- 
ting the general principles involved in this argument, we assert that 
there is no evidence of any known condition of the blood necessarily 
or even usually found in phthisis. In a course of lectures published 
by us in the Association Medical Journal (or 1856, we endeavoured to 
controvert the statements made by Bokitansky, and must refer to 
them for the arguments which may be used against such a theory ; 
but it is unnecessary to discuss the subject here at any length, since 
the author of the theory has withdrawn it from his subsequent 
editions. There is, therefore, nothing before the profession, but the 

Sineral statement or belief that the origin of tubercular disease is in 
e blood, without any attempt to isolate the morbid product, or to de- 
fine the nature of the change in that fluid from the conditions of health. 
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Hence, whether the statement be trae or false, it is not supported 
by any evidence, and is mere assertion, and, at the most, a parallel- 
ism of facts. Virchow has recently drawn attention to the fact, 
that there is no necessary connection between the morbid action 
known as tuberculous and phthisis. 

We do not need to offer here any remarks upon the absence of 
information in reference to the selection of the lungs for this deposit, 
since we are not aware of any attempt to explain the fact beyond 
the general statement, that we do not know much as to the cause of 
the selection of certain other organs as the depositaries of secretion ; 
as, for example, the liver and lungs in pyaemia, iftid the joints in 
gout. The latter assertion is doubtless too true, but it cannot be 
the less true that there may be some special cause within the organ 
itself to which it is due, and which it is our duty to carefully inves- 
tigate. Hitherto, no special cause in the lungs has been generally 
admitted, but one has been pointed out which we believe to be in 
the highest degree probable, and which we shall presently discuss. 

As to the transmission of the diseased product to the lungs, we 
may remark that there are two sets of opinions upon this point — one* 
affirming that the debris of effete tissue, and the products of ill- 
organized nutritive matter, are deposited in the lungs, and these 
must of necessity have passed bodily through the capillary walls 
previous to their deposition. By this theory, parts of epithelial 
scales, tubercle cells, &c., must have not only been admitted into the 
blood, but have found their way out of the bloodvessels through the 
capillary walls. This view is very modern, but it seems to carry 
its own refutation so clearly with it, that we may dismiss it from 
the discussion with the remark, that if the blood corpuscle does not 
pass through capillary walls under ordinary conditions, we can 
scarcely expect epithelial scales and tubercle cells to penetrate them ; 
and that if the latter could pass, it would of course follow, that the 
smaller blood corpuscle would pass, and that a large effusion of red 
blood would occur with the white tubercle. 

The other one is the more philosophical one, viz., that a blastema 
of a morbid character is thrown out from the blood into the lungs, 
and after deposition takes on the cell growth, which constitutes 
tubercle. This blastema has not been detected, nor its characters 
proved. 

1 Timms on Consumption. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EXTERNAL PULMONARY EVIDENCES OF PHTHISIS. 

Wb now proceed to discuss the conditions which are connected 
with the lungs in the early stage of phthisis. 

LESSENED MOVEMENT OF THE CHEST. 

If the observer place himself immediately in front of a patient 
whose chest has been uncovered, he will not fail to notice a diminu- 
tion in the chest movement. The patient should sit at ease, and 
yet with the back tolerably erect, and with the arms hanging natu- 
rally at his side, and not resting upon any extraneous support. The 
ordinary mode of respiration should then be attentively watched 
whilst the patient is quite quiet and at his ease, and it will be noticed 
that the anterior and lateral elevation of the chest proceeds to a 
less degree than in health. This will be particularly seen in the 
npper and anterior parts, where the whole movement can be grasped 
by the eye, and where the ordinary amount of movement in health 
iB more commonly observed and studied than at the lower part. It 
will also be frequently observed that there is flattening below the 
clavicles, and a falling in above the clavicles at the site of the apices 
of the lungs, although the clavicles may be in their lowest position, 
and not raised and fixed as in severe cases of bronchitis. It will 
also often occur that this flattening, or falling in, and the lessened 
breath movement will be less on one side than on the other, indi- 
cating generally that the progress of the disease has been greater 
on one side than on the other ; but in forming this opinion, it will 
be necessary to consider the relative size of the pectoral muscles of 
the two sides of the chest, for they commonly difier somewhat, and 
in persons who employ the right arm in laborious occupations they 
vary considerably. It will also frequently be seen that the inter- 
costal spaces do not exhibit their normal fulness, and particularly 
if the patient be thin ; and although this does not usually strike the 
unpractised eye at first, it is occasionally so marked as to show 
distinct depressions. 

If we now turn to the back aspect of the body, it will be seen that 
the motion is indistinct, so much so as to require attention to detect 
it with certainty. It is also common to find a little tendency to 
roundness of the shoulders, and also to an increase of width between 
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scapulaa. The flatness above the transverse process of the scapulae 
is also usually evident. 

With these various changes it will be noticed that there is no in- 
crease in the abdominal movements, nor any unusual expansion of 
the thorax at its lower part. 

When considering these circumstances, it will be readily under- 
stood that their due . appreciation will depend upon the amount of 
knowledge which the observer has as to the movements and form of 
the chest in health — information which must include not only the 
average movement in all persons in health, but also the peculiarities 
of the individual, as to height, width of chest, and sedentary or 
active habits : all of which exert a material influence upon the nor- 
mal amount of chest-movement. It is also requisite to recognize 
the broad distinction in the chest-movement, which occurs in the 
sexes. It is well known that in women there is usually much more 
breath-movement at the upper part of the chest than is found in men ; 
a difference due, doubtless, to the unequal pressure exerted by the 
stays, which constringe the lower part of the chest, but allow the 
upper part to act freely. Hence there may be much diminution in 
the chest-movement in women, and yet the amount remaining be 
equal to that which occurs in men ; and a reduction to the amount 
observed in men shows far greater diminution of breath-movement 
than could be inferred from an equal diminution in men. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to bear in mind, that small breath motion has 
very different significance in the two sexes, and as it is normally so 
much greater in women than in men, the smaller variations are more 
readily recognized in the former. Hence, in studying this condition 
of the chest, it is better to select women than men. 

To one whose eye has been well trained to appreciate minute 
changes in the chest-movement, no other test is required, but there 
are many who seek other means of admeasurement. For this pur- 
pose some place the fingers of the hand upon each shoulder, to ob- 
tain a tolerably fixed point, and then, stretching out their thumbs 
to various parts of the chest, attempt to measure the amount of 
motion. This method has but little that is rigorous in it, and would 
scarcely at all aid the practised eye. 

The two instruments which are now commonly used for this purpose 
are Sibson's and Quain's chest measures, and with either of them 
a moderate amount of accuracy may be obtained. Sibson's instru- 
ment, consists of a metal lever, connected with a pointer and gra- 
duated dial, by the intervention of a silk thread and spring. One 
end of the lever is placed upon the chest, or upon the finger when 
laid upon the chest, and the dial being held firmly in the hand, the 
lever moves up and down, and varies the position of the pointer as 
the movements of the chest vary. It requires much practice to be 
able to hold the dial so firmly, that, on the one hand, no pressure shall 
be made by it upon the end of the lever which is in contact with the 
chest ; and, on the other, that the contact of the lever and the chest 
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shall always exist; for it willreadily be understood that the lever will 
rise and the pointer move by pressure downwards of the hand, as well 
as by pressure upwards of the chest ; and also that, if the contact be 
not well sustained, there may be a degree of movement of the chest 
which will pass unregistered. In the hands of one well practised in 
its use — as, for example, in those of its inventor — we cannot doubt 
the accuracy of the results ; but in other hands insufficiently prac- 
tised, it will as certainly cause error. 

But the least fallacious experimental method is that of measuring 
the amount of inspired air, and by this, as we have already stated, 
it may be proved that in the stage of disease now under discussion, 
there is a marked diminution in the amount of air which is inspired 
at each inspiration. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the amount of variation in the 
chest-movement, and in the form of the chest, will be proportioned 
to the amount of deviation from health, and therefore will vary with 
each person examined. We affirm that there is a diminution in the 
breath-movement in every case, and that as time progresses, it in- 
creases and leads to other abnormal conditions. 



EXPANSIBILITY OF THE LUNGS. 

The structure of the lung facilitates expiration hut not inspiration. 

During the expansion of the chest, the capacity of that cavity is 
increased in all directions at the same time, so that the lung increases 
in size, both in its perpendicular and transverse diameters ; but, as 
the central part or root of the lung remains fixed, the greater por- 
tion of the expansion takes place in front of, above and below the 
root. The lungs are composed of two principal structures, and it must 
be by the expansion of one or both of these structures that its en- 
largement is effected. Of these two there is no evidence to show 
that the tubular structure has any power of elongation, although, 
from the arrangement of its muscular fibres, it has a power of con- 
traction and expansion within very narrow limits around its own 
axis. Neither is there any evidence of any method whereby the 
tubular structure may be folded, so that at one time the peripheral 
extremity of the tube may be more distant from the central tube 
than at others, although this may probably occur in a small degree. 
There is also a small amount of movement in the lower part of the 
trachea and the large bronchi during the movement of the chest, 
but it is not in the direction of the long axis of the tube, and is only 
an undulating movement from behind forwards. Hence, it follows, 
that the whole expansion of the lung is due to the structures of those 
parts which lie between and at the extremities of the minute bron- 
chial tubes, and which constitute the vesicular structure of the 
lungs. 

Let us, therefore, ask by what mechanical arrangement this vesi- 
cular structure is enabled to expand in both uniform and diverse 
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degrees during a long life. The structure of these organs, as com- 
monly described, is^that of a basement membrane, having in its walls 
yellow elastic tissue, lying chiefly in bands, and lined on the surface 
with tessellated epithelium. There is, therefore, nothing in this 
structure which will facilitate expansion, and the power by which 
the expansion is effected must be from without ; in the muscles 
attached to the parietes of the chest, which draw the yielding 
structures in such directions as will enlarge the capacity of the 
cavity, and in this act the air enters and fills the newly created 
space. The structure of the lung offers no aid whatever in this 
movement, but it must possess within itself a capability of being 
expanded, and that must be at least co-equal with the power to en- 
large the cavity of the thorax from without, or an impediment to 
the expansion would be offered by the vesicular structure. The 
capacity for expansion is therefore proportionate to the size of the 
vesicles above that which is required at their point of least expansion, 
and their ready expansibility will depend partly upon the force of 
the expanding power, and partly upon the amount of resistance 
which their own structures possess. Hence it is seen that, whilst 
the structure of the lungs offers no aid in the expansion of those 
organs, it may offer a degree of resistance to the expansion, either 
by congenital or other defects, by which the capacity for expansion 
is unequal to the chest movement, or by varying degrees of resiliency 
or elasticity, by which the structures vary in the degree of oppo- 
sition which they make to their expansion. 

When, therefore, we find that there is a lessened degree of ex- 
pansion of the chest, we may seek for its cause — without the lung, 
either in the degree of power^by which the chest is expanded, and 
the expansibility of the walls of the chest ; or within the lung, in 
the lessened capacity of the vesicles to expand, or in the increased 
resistance of their structures to the act of expansion. And, further, 
in reference to resistance to expansion in a given time, with a certain 
degree of freedom, we must recollect that the tubular structure may 
play an important part. The capacity of tubes to transmit fluids in 
a given time, varies with the square of their diameters, and therefore, 
with the immense number of tubular ramifications in the lungs, each 
one becoming smaller, there is increasing resistance to the current 
of the air through them, and increase of time, or of force, is required 
to convey the air as the tubes become smaller. It is, therefore, 
a question worthy of close observation, if there is in all lungs a 
sufficient area in the small tubes to allow the air to pass with the 
required freedom under the influence of a given power, and this 
would be especially valuable in those cases in which there is such 
an impediment to respiration from birth, that it is perceptible in 
ordinary respiration, or at least with a small amount of exertion, 
and requires an inspiratory force beyond that which men ordinarily 
employ. It is also now believed that the circular fibres which the 
small bronchial tubes possess have the power to further contract 
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the diameter of the tubes, and thus to offer another mode (and in bron- 
chitis an effectual mode) of resistance to the expansion of the lung. 

If such, then, are actions concerned in the expansion of the lung, 
what are those which attend the return of the expanded lung to the 
volume which it normally retains in a state of rest? 

It is evident that less power is usually required for expiration 
than for inspiration, for expiration chiefly occurs by the mere with- 
drawal of that force which produced the expansion, and in this act 
the structure of the vesicles is fitted to play an important part. 
This is no doubt due to the retractile power of the yellow elastic 
fibres, which at all times seek their normal condition at rest. These 
fibres are arranged in two principal directions ; first, in longitudinal 
bands, passing from the termination of a bronchial tube to the 

5eripheral extremity of the vesicular structure into which it leads. 
'hese bands lie near to each other, so that in a preparation of 
vesicular structure placed in acetic acid it often occurs that more 
than one band may be seen in the field at the same time with a two- 
third or one-quarter object-glass. There are also isolated fibres 
passing transversely from one band to another in a direct line, but 
at irregular distances ; and other bands of circular fibres, which are 
seen to project into the interior of the intercellular passages. The 
latter are shown in the following figure, extracted from our lectures 
already quoted. On looking into the interior of any vesicle or in- 
tercellular passage, it will be seen that there is a free edge around 
the opening, and by lowering or raising the focus, it will be evident 
that this does not occupy one plane, but the circumference of a circle, 
with a descending plane, so that, as the focus descends, the different 
portions of the free edge come into focus successively, until the 
whole may be traced, more or less, around the circumference of the 
cell, and descending after the manner of a spire. This may be seen 
in any vesicle, but it does not follow that the spiral arrangement 
can be traced far in every specimen, since the section of a vesicle is 
much more likely to be made obliquely across the tube, or at some 
angle in the direction of the tube, than directly across it, and in such 
instances the fibres which pass round the tube would be cut across, 
and a number of half spires, rather than one whole turn of the spire, 
would be observed. The drawing (Fig. 4) was taken from a fortunate 
section, in which the cut at one extremity was made at right angles 
to the tube, and therefore embraced the whole circumference of the 
tube ; whilst at the other extremity there was an opening by which 
Kght was admitted through the whole length of the vesicle or pas- 
sage. In that section, which is the best that I ever obtained, there 
are five spires seen, and the continuity of the spire from the top to 
the bottom may be traced almost without interruption. The sketch 
was made from the microscopic preparation magnified 400 times ; 
but as the drawing was a work of much complexity, the free edge 
only has been represented, and that appears in a rough and inartistic 
manner. This section was shown to Prof. Sharpey in 1855. 
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In the contracted state of the vesicles after expiration, it follows 
that there must be some arrangement whereby tbev occupy a leas 
space than occurred in their state 
Fig* ^ ofexpaneioQ. We might suppose 

this arrangement to be — lat, A 
confused crushing of them to- 
gether; 2d, A condition of in- 
tuBBuBception, whereby the elon- 
gated extremity is drawn within 
the vesicle or passage; 3d, An 
arrangement used in telescopes, 
whereby several parts in the 
length of the passage would be 
retracted within those nearer to 
the centre ; 4th, An arrangement 

similar to that of a spiral spring, 

SruAx lUBAKSBHura or thi aib-cei,ls. wbereby each part, from the 
peripheral to the central end 
would become folded, as when the spires of a spring press closely 
together. 

it is clearly a condition of this folding up that the air shall be 
discharged from the vesicles as they contract, and that all the parts 
when folded shall occupy such a position that they may again be 
expanded with facility, or otherwise impediments both to expansion 
and retraction wonid occur. These conditions seem impossible ia 
any arrangement by which the expanded parts should be simply 
crushed together, for the air would certainly be retained in the folds, 
and the folds would reopen with very varying degrees of facility. 
It is also highly improbable that these conditions would be compatible 
with any modification of intussusception ; and, moreover, there is 
no arrangement of the structures which appears to indicate such an 
action. But the spiral arrangement to which we have drawn atten- 
tion fulfils all the indications, since it admits and provides for the 
most orderly method of expansion and retraction, and allows the 
structure to be folded in the quickest manner, and to occupy the 
smallest space when retracted. It also requires that the air shall 
be removed from its peripheral extremity first, and then progres- 
sively to the central part, and permits of the most ready expansion 
when that act is required. When it is recollected that the alternate 
expansion and retraction must occur at the rate of about 1000 times 
per hour throughout life, and be subject to great and sudden varia- 
tions of expanding force and rapidity of action, as in the case of 
violent exertion, it is clearly necessary that the most perfect mode 
of elongation and retraction should be employed. We, therefore, 
think that the anatomical arrangement which we have pointed out 
comports well with the requirements of the organ, and, in all proba- 
bility, gives a sufficient explanation of this remarkable action. It 
may bo also observed, that tor this action it is not essential that the 
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spire shall be in all its parts single, as in the bell spring, but the 
fibre may have a dichotomous or other arrangement, as in plants ; 
and since the vesicles certainly communicate with each other, it is 
manifest that the uniformity of the spiral arrangement will be broken, 
in order to allow of the junction with other vesicles. In the figure 
above given, the spire was single and nearly uniform in its arrange- 
ment; but in the sections which will commonly occupy attention, 
there is much less regularity than is there depicted. 

Hence, on a review of the foregoing observations, we find that the 
structure of the lungs in no degree aids in the expansion of these 
organs, yet normally passively permits the expansion whilst possess- 
ing a certain power of resistance ; but it is well fitted to aid in the 
act of retraction. It also appears that no congenital change could 
confer upon it any power to aid expansion, but an abnormal arrange- 
ment might increase the natural tendency to resist expansion, and 
the ordinary power to effect retraction. Such also must be the 
eflfeot of disease; and hence we arrive at the general conclusion that 
all abnormal conditions of the lungs whatever must be adverse to 
inspiration, and with the exception of emphysema, be favourable to 
expiration or both. 

In the conditions met with in the early stage of phthisis, there is, 
as has already been shown, diminished expansion of the chest, which 
also implies lessened elongation, and general expansion of the air 
vesicles of the lung, without any diminution of the power of retrac- 
tion attending expiration. It has also been shown that with this 
lessened amount of expansion there is also feeble inspiratory effort, 
and whilst the eff^ort to expand the chest fully is less than that re- 
quired to expand it to a less degree, there is a correspondence 
between short and feeble inspiration, and, in all probability, a more 
feeble motion of the air in its passage through the lungs. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

INTERNAL PULMONARY EVIDENCES OF EARLY PHTHISIS. 

FEEBLE BREATHING. 

The earliest and therefore the most universal condition is that of 
lessened force^ and fulness of the respiratory murmur and dimin- 
iehed length of the ordinary inspiratory act. 

Dr. Stokes remarks, in reference to feebleness of respiration, " Of 
the different signs of incipient phthisis there is none more important 
than this,'' and "may occur as the sole phenomenon." In giving 
three causes for its production, he believes with M. Reynaud that 
it is commonly due to obliteration of the minute bronchical tubes. 
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He, however, still associates it with deposition of tubercle ; and it 
is probable from his definition of the cause of it, that he does not 
mean the same thing as that referred to by us. It is not necessary 
that there should be an irregular kind of respiration, such as would 
be perceived by the ear, if some of the air vesicles were pervious 
and others closed, as after the deposition of tubercle, but an uniform 
feebleness of the sound issuing from all the air vesicles equally. 
The condition referred to by Dr. Stokes refers, we think, to a later 
period. 

We believe it to be a universal condition in the earliest stage of 
phthisis that the vesicular murmur is less strong than occurs in 
health. The examination may be conducted by testing both ordinary 
and forced inspiration. On the patient being quietly seated, and 
the respiration proceeding naturally, it will be found that the vesicu- 
lar murmur is but indistinctly audible, and quite different from that 
general gentle buzzing which is so perceptibly present in health. 
At the same time it will be noticed that the apparent distance to 
which the inspired air is carried, or, in other words, the length of 
the inspiratory current, is shortened, and the act of inspiration is 
short and feeble, whilst that of expiration is perhaps shorter and 
quicker than is natural. On the patient inspiring forcibly the 
respiratory sounds are of course increased considerably in intensity, 
but they are more or less tubular, and the vesicular sound is much 
less distinct than occurs with forced inspiration in health, and there 
is still the same evidence of feebleness of inspiration. It also fre- 
quently occurs that the patient is unable to take a long, deep, and 
dow inspiration, until his attention has been repeatedly called to it, 
and he has been in some degree trained. Usually, when he is re- 
quired to inspire deeply, he makes a quick and short inspiration, and 
when he has overcome that source of error, the inspiration will still 
be feeble, and only with difficulty can he be induced to inspire 
deeply, and to fully expand the longs. 

It usually occurs that whilst feeble and short vesicular sounds are 
extensively present, they are more perceptible on one side than on 
the other (Dr. Stokes and others affirm that the vesicular murmur 
is naturally more feeble on the right side), f(Nr it very rarely hap- 
pens that the disease proceeds at an equal pace in all parts of the 
chest, and as the disease advances to a certain point the vesietilar 
sounds progressively diminish in force and fulness. 

It may here be demanded in what respect this change varies from 
that found in ordinary debili^ on the one hand, and from a tuber- 
cular condition on the other, and we will endeavour to answer these 
questions. In ordinary cases of debility there is no doubt feeble 
breath-motion, as there is feebleness of every other vital act, and 
t^ere are also many healthy persons in whom the breath-motion and 
breath sounds are less strong than is found in the majority of cases. 
Tet, to an ear weU trained to this inquiry, there is no diifficulty in 
the diagnosisi for the degree of feebleness is far less than is fonnd 
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in that stage which immediately precedes tubercle, and in all cases 
qfmere debility/ the vesicular sounds and the trajet of the air become 
normal in deep inspirations. This latter we hold to be the true 
diagnostic sign ; and although the state of the ordinary respiration 
is often a sufficient guide, it is better for every observer, whether 
peculiarly trained or otherwise, to examine the condition in forced 
inspiration also. In practising the latter examination, it is highly 
important that the inspirations be not made in a rapid and jerking 
manner, but with ease, regularity, and moderate force, for in all 
conditions of the lungs in which the inspiratory effort is very forcible 
and rapid the tubular sounds predominate over the vesicular. 

But as the general evidences of early phthisis are chiefly those of 
continued debility, it is evident that in states of chronic debility, 
from whatever cause, the chest should be frequently examined, and 
the progress in the diminution of the breath-sounds and chest-move- 
ments carefully ascertained ; for, as the cases of phthisis number 
one-eighth of all our patients afflicted with fatal diseases, it follows 
that the states of debility leading to phthisis will be most abundant, 
Jind form a large proportion of cases of debility from all combined 
causes. 

PROLONGED BREATH CURRENT. 

2%e earliest evidence of the deposition of tubercle is that which 
indicates a localized and isolated obstruction to the current of the 
air. 

There can be no doubt, from the structure of the lungs, that as 
these organs are expanded by the entering current of air, they 
always offer an obstruction to its entrance ; but this is general, and 
the aegree of it is included in the perception of the respiratory 
sounds and movements which we learn as constituting health. It 
can scarcely be said that this degree of obstruction is increased in 
the earliest stage of phthisis, for the defect is then rather in the 
inspiratory power than in the expansibility of the lung. Yet it is 
quite possible that as the disease advances to the period when 
tubercle is deposited, and particularly if the progress be slow, the 
expansibility of the lung will diminish in proportion to the lessened 
expansion, and increased obstruction will be offered to the entrance 
of the air. But whilst this may be so theoretically, we do not find 
in practice any si^n by which its existence may be distinguished 
from the mere diminution of inspiratory power or effort. 

When, however, a foreign body of an appreciable bulk is deposited 
within the air cells, and lessens their capacity, it is evident that in 
its degree it lessens or prevents the entrance of air into, and the 
expansibility of, the particular vesicles. In this condition, it is 
dear that there is increased obstruction to respiration, and the 
earliest indications of the deposition will be the evidences of the 
obstruction. The obstruction will be opposed both to the ingress 
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and egress of air. There mnst Be a period when the first alone is 
present, since it occurs within the air vesicles aflFected, but practically 
after a period both occur together. After a few vesicles have become 
partially filled with the deposit, they press upon the adjoining ter- 
minal branches of the bronchial tubes, or of the air passages leading 
to other air vesicles, and become an accumulating cause of the closure 
of the air vesicles. In the earliest condition the signs are those of 
further diminution of vesicular expansion, and, consequently, greater 
prominence of tubular breathing, and these may continue for an in- 
definite period ; but when the second condition above mentioned 
occurs, the impediment to breathing may be particularly shown by 
the prolonged respiration, or a lagging behind in the current of air 
at the parts affected. This, doubtless, occurs in both the inspiratory 
and expiratory acts, but chiefly in the latter ; and it is at least in 
part due to the fact, that as the volume of air in the vesicles beyond 
the obstruction is small, and can only be forced out by pressure con- 
ducted from the parietes of the chest to the more deeply seated parts 
of the lungs, it cannot overcome the resistance with the same rapi- 
dity and force as occurs in inspiration, when the volume of the air 
behind it is large, the muscular effort greater, and the force is ap- 
plied to that particular current in a more direct manner. Hence, 
the obstruction is more easily overcome by inspiration, and any 
sound which it might produce is lost in the louder tubular sounds, 
and is soon checked by the immediately succeeding act of expiration ; 
whilst in expiration the power is more feeble and less direct, and 
the interval of rest following the act of expiration allows much time, 
during which the air may continue to pass outwards, and the sounds 
of expiration be heard. 

WAVT OB JERKING RESPIRATION. 

We do not think that wavy or jerking respiration is evidence of 
the deposition of tubercle or of any other material, nor, indeed, es- 
sentially of any obstruction within the lungs, but at the same time 
its presence in early phthisis deserves attention. We have seen 
numerous instances, and particularly in persons who breathe feebly, 
in which it has evidently resulted from an irregular mode of breath- 
ing, and was connected directly or indirectly with muscular action. 
In a few cases we have found this sign present in every part of the 
lungs ; but usually it is more restricted in extent. In many others 
we have found it in cases of chronic bronchitis, without any evidence 
whatever of deposition, but with much obstruction to the current of 
air. In a third class we have found it associated with tubercular 
deposition in every stage of the disease, except that it was not heard 
in the parts of the lungs in which the process of excavation was pre- 
sent. Hence, we believe it to occur under two perfectly distinct 
sets of conditions, in only one of which is there obstruction within 
the lungs to the entrance of air, and in that it may be due to con- 
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traction of the air tubes, whether of a bronchitic or tubercular kind. 
The conditions under which we think its presence of value, as indi- 
eatins the presence of tubercle, is where there is an absence of 
bronchitic contraction and irregular breathing, and where it is lo- 
calized in a space of one or two inches, ana passes away as the 
deposit increases. Hence, whilst we would attach value to this sign 
when conjoined with others of a more trustworthy character, we do 
not, upon the whole, think that its presence or absence is of much 
importance in the diagnosis of this particular disease. 

DULNBSS OK PERCUSSION. 

Dulnesa on percussion is a sign of great importance^ hut it occurs 
in very different degrees and under very different conditions. 

It 18 impossible for two persons to arrive at the same idea of the 
Value of this sign, unless they are in the habit of attaching the same 
▼alue to degrees of dulness, and of eliciting the sound in the 
same manner. There are many who do not recognize the fitness of 
the term until the degree is so considerable that it may be readily 
recognized at a distance from the patient, and who elicit the same 
by violent thumps of the ends of several fingers, or the knuckles, or 
by a hammer. Such cannot be expected to recognize those lesser 
degrees which require the ear to be brought near to the patient, and 
the most sensitive of the two ears to be directed to the side per- 
ousBed, nor such sounds as are elicited by a quick and smart, but 
not heavy blow, by the index finger upon the back of a finger of the 
other hand well pressed upon the chest. There can be no doubt 
that in most cases, both light and heavy percussion should be 
made, but we maintain that it is impossible to appreciate minute 
changes without the gentle yet firm kind of percussion, an ear quick 
at the perception of sound, the direction of the ear' to the chest, 
and the earnest attention of the mind to the inquiry. Hence, with 
all these necessary conditions, it is very manifest that many will 
never be able to appreciate the minute changes, and that others 
will confound all the degrees of dulness under the marked expres- 
sion of that sign. 

But to these we must further add the natural variations of sound 
on percussion in healthy persons, due no doubt in large measure to 
the thickness of the chest parietes, and to the age of the patient, and 
not yet fully explained. Other things being equal, the sound on 
percussion is much clearer in the young than in the old, and in spare 
than in fat and muscular persons, and as this must be duly allowed 
for, and yet its degree be not capable of absolute determination, it 
will under all circumstances be a small source of error. As a general 
expression, we may state that the examiner with the most delicate 
sense of hearing, the power of abstracting his attention, and the 
greatest practice both in health and disease, carried on in a careful 
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manner, is the most likely to appreciate the earliest deviation from 
health in reference to percussion and other auscultatory phenomena. 

In the early stage of phthisis, before there is any evidence of the 
deposition of tubercle, there is an appreciable degree of dulness on 
the clavicles, and, indeed, over the chest in general. This is not 
found in the earliest condition, but only after the diminution in the 
expansion of the lung has been long continued. It arises no doubt 
from the absence of the full amount of air in the lung tissue, which 
was common in health, for in such cases we cannot doubt for a 
moment that the solid tissues bear a larger proportion to the volume 
of the lung than occurs when the air vesicles are usually expanded. 
Some may think this to be over-refinement, and question its truth- 
fulness ; but let such examine the percussion note of the clavicles in 
old cases of bronchitis, and the doubt will be removed, for no one 
believes that in such cases there is the deposition of solid matter in 
the lungs, or any large accumulation of blood there in the absence 
of the winter increase of dyspnoea, and yet the percussion note is 
duller than is found in conditions of phthisis far more advanced than 
those now under consideration. There is also in long-continued bron* 
chitis a state of collapse of the apices of the lungs, as is evident by 
the depression which is "found above each clavicle even when the 
arms are pulled down ; and without entering into the question as to 
the precise causes of this, we may remark that the fact is commonly 
the same in old people. 

The degree of dulness^observed in the absence of the evidences of 
tubercular deposition, varies and increases as the disease is prolonged, 
and whilst it may be equally present on both sides, it more commonly 
preponderates on one side. Hence, up to this point, and without 
the evidence of impeded respiration, dulness on percussion is not 
evidence of the existence of tubercle. When the deposition'of tuber- 
cle begins, there is a more permanent and evident cause of dulness ; 
but if it proceed slowly and be greatly limited in extent, the addition 
to the degree of dulness is not considerable. The form of deposition 
in which the dulness is the most pronounced, is that in which the de- 
posit is widely distributed, and increases with moderate rapidity. 
Speaking generally, as the deposit increases in each cell, and in the 
mass of the cells from the surface to the more remote parts, so will 
the dulness also increase ; yet there is so much diversity in the de- 
gree of dulness found with tubercular deposit that the amount of de- 
posit can be inferred in only a general manner, from the degree and 
extent of the dulness alone. 

SUMMARY. 

Having thus considered the evidences which the external exami- 
nation of the lungs furnishes in reference to phthisis, we think it may 
be convenient to sum np in a few words the truths which they 
represent. 
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1. When there is less breath-motion, less length of inspiration, 
and feeble yet tolerably even vesicular sounds, both with ordinary 
and forced respiration over the whole chest, or particularly at one 
or both apices, with or without slight dulness on gentle percussion 
of the clavicles, and without rales or any sign of bronchitis, we be- 
lieve that there is the early or the pre- tubercular stage of phthisis. 

2. When there is dulness at least moderately pronounced and 
localized, and prolonged expiration with, but sometimes without, 
flattening of the chest at the part affected, and with or without wavy 
or jerking respiration, and with unevenness of the respiratory 
Bonnds at the part affected, in addition to the signs of the first stage, 
and still without rales or other evidences of bronchitis, we consider 
that tubercle is deposited, and the disease in that part has passed 
into the second stage. 

8. When general bronchitis is also present, the diagnosis from 
the examination of the chest is almost impossible, and whilst the 
progress of the general symptoms may aid us, a correct opinion can 
only be formed after the signs of old bronchitis have disappeared, 
or the general evidences of phthisis both in the lungs and system 
have increased. 

4. The state of the general system is substantially the same, 
whether before or soon after the first deposition of tubercle, but the 
degree of variation from health will have increased in the latter 
with lapse of time. Hence, whilst this state must be considered in 
forming our diagnosis of phthisis, it is equally indicative in the two 
stages, except perhaps in degree. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

PATHOLOGY OF THE FIRST STAGE OF PHTHISIS AND OF TUBERCLE. 

Wb now proceed to consider the evidences of the disease which 
are found in an internal examination of the lungs up to the limits of 
the period embraced by this work. 

The only parts to which inquiry has hitherto been directed are 
the minute divisions of the bronchial tubes and the air cells. The 
distribution of the bloodvessels has also been examined — not with a 
view to show any connection between them and the occurrence of 
the disease, but to ascertain whether they penetrate the tubercular 
masses, and to what extent they remain pervious. 

We have already shown that the structure of the minutest bron- 
chial tubes is quite different from that of the air cells, since the 
former consists of a series of coats of various structures, lined by 
ciliated epithelium, and, so far as is known, varying little in length 
8 
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dnring the acts of respiration, whilst the latter have a basement 
membrane, with a delicate tessellated epithelium on the inner, and 
bands of yellow elastic tissue on the outer surface, and submit to 
elongation and retraction with every act of respiration. Hence 
there is a primd facie objection to any identity of diseases to which 
they may be subject, and the former will more commonly exhibit 
diseases allied to those of mucous, and the latter to those of serous 
surfaces. 

The universal belief of the present day is, that the bronchial tubes 
are not primarily concerned in the disease in question, aind that they 
become implicated by extension of diseased products outwards from 
the air vesicles, or from the pressure of lateral masses. In the for- 
mer case they can only be regarded as depositories or, as it may 
be, channels of transit of diseased products elsewhere generated, 
whilst, in the latter, they may seriously add to the mischief by in- 
terfering with the ingress of air to the vesicles to which they lead, 
and thus cut off portions of the lung from the performance of their 
functions. 

Hence, we turn primarily to the air vesicles of the lung, with a 
view to ascertain in what manner these organs exhibit evidences of 
phthisis. 

FIRST STAGE. 

There have not as yet been any inquiries made as to the state of 
the air vesicles in the stage preceding that of deposit, and, indeed, 
such would, in the present state of science, be nugatory, for so long 
as there is a difference of opinion as to the existence of a layer of 
epithelium, and the normal arrangement and structure of the air 
cells is matter of dispute, it is impossible to educe anything in re- 
ference to their minute changes in disease which shall be worthy of 
attention. Hence, those who oppose the view of a precursory pre- 
tubercular stage have the advantage of this negative evidence. 

But satisfactory and complete evidence is not attainable in inqui- 
ries into any vital action until those inquiries have been Ions con- 
tinued ; and, in the mean time, it is permitted to adduce such pre- 
sumptive evidence as the existing state of knowledge affords. 

It is an established law in the animal economy that a structure 
retains its full healthy vitality when in the full performance of its 
functions, and that, cceteris paribus^ it tends to disease whenever 
these actions are unduly increased or decreased. This is well esta- 
blished in reference to the action of the heart, the muscles of the 
limbs, and the functions of the liver and brain, as indeed of every 
organ and tissue in the body, Hence, as we have shown that in 
cases of early phthisis the actions of the lungs, both physical and 
vital, are diminished, and that commonly this diminution has been 
long continued, w^ must admit that they are brought into a condition 
removed from the standard of health, and have become more liable 
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to pnt on the marks of disease, and, in accordance with their con- 
formation, to become the depositories of diseased products. We 
cannot think that any one can raise a valid objection to the state- 
ment thus made ; and we may further add, that as the tissues of the 
longs are a part of the general tissues of the body, and the nutri- 
.tion of the lungs must be supplied from the same source as the nutri- 
tion of the general system, it follows, that with a state of the general 
system, in which the evidences of lessened vitality exist, there will 
be a corresponding state of the lungs themselves. Dr. C. Radclyffe 
Hall, in his interesting little work on Torquay, when discussing the 
nature of consumption, remarks : *^ But in order for tubercle to form 
in the first instance, the portion of lung about to be affected must 
be in an unhealthy condition, to begin with ; and the blood brought 
to it must be unhealthy. The earliest local deviation from health 
in the lung I believe to consist in an atrophy of the delicate filmy 
tissue which lines the walls of the air-cells. This atrophy depends 
upon a diminution in the vital power of nutrition in the part." 
Hence, we venture to assert that in the early stage of phthisis, be- 
fore the deposition of tubercle, there is a condition of lessened vitality 
of the air vesicles of the lungs, and an unusual tendency to the re- 
ception of morbid matters. 

The chronological relation of this condition to the other evidences 
of the disease may be variously regarded. There can be no doubt 
that such a condition, however induced, is well fitted to lessen still 
further the degree of vital action of the tissues, and thereby to be- 
come an efficient cause in the progress of the disease, but it can 
scarcely be regarded as the cause of co-existent conditions, since we 
have assumed, that, in a majority of cases at least, there was a 
period when the vital actions were performed in the lungs in a man- 
ner consistent with health; and we must therefore look to an ante- 
rior cause, or that upon which the healthy state depends, to find the 
reason for this departure from the healthy state. We have shown 
that the step immediately preceding this is lessened action of the 
lungs, and this must be due to the muscular power by which the 
action is maintained, to the vital changes in the tissues, which, 
as has been shown by Dr. Flint,' are the cause of the hesoin de 
refpirer, and finally to that power upon which all vital action pri- 
marily depends. Without being able to penetrate into the latter, 

> <«Amerioftii Medical Journal," Oct. 1861. The conclosions to which Dr. Flint's 
iniereiting inyestigations led him are as follows: — 

** 1. That the beaoin de respirer does not occur during the continuance of artifi- 
cial respiration. 2. It is felt when respiration is impeded or arrested. 3. Also 
when the blood becomes black ; and 4. During the emission of blood, and whilst 
artificial respiration is maintained, the betoin de respirer occurs after a certain 
qnantitiy of blood has been lost and before general conyulsions superyene." 

Henoe he infers that it is due to the want of oxygen in the tissues, and as an infer- 
•nee we may remark that it will be the less felt in proportion to the less degree of 
vital action in the tissues, and consequently in early phthisis. 
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we have shown that the two preceding conditions exist in phthisis, 
but in the present state of our knowledge we cannot demonstrate 
such a sequence in the order of events as to show clearly the period 
when the condition of the general system had the immediate prece- 
dence of that of the lungs. There can be no doubt, however, upon 
the same reasoning, that as in different persons the degree of health, 
or of vital resistance, differs from their birth, those who inherit or 
receive at their birth a system deficient in vital power, are more 
prone to this condition of the lungs than others having a more vigor- 
ous state of health. 

SECOND STAGE — TUBERCLE. 

We next proceed to consider the evidences of phthisis after tuber- 
cle has been deposited. 

In our historical sketch at p. 29, we have given the outlines of 
the opinions which were held by Baillie, Bayle, Laennec, and Cars- 
well, in reference to the appearance of tubercle in its various stages, 
and shall only now refer to such statements as may be found in the 
works of the two latter authors. Laennec refers to seven forms of 
tubercle, arranged under the two heads of insulated and infiltrated 
matter. 

Of the insulated forms the Miliary tubercle is the most common, 
and resembles small grains which are gray and semi-transparent, 
sometimes even transparent and colourless. They grow in distinct 
bodies, but after a period they increase and approach each other, 
and form groups. There is a yellow speck observed in the centre, 
or, as Andral affirms, in other parts of each tubercle, and ultimately 
the whole body becomes yellow ; and as at that period the group of 
tubercles has become one homogeneous body of a whitish yellowish 
colour, they require another designation, that of Crude tubercle. 
The Granular tubercle of Bayle is very rare, and is distinguished 
from the foregoing by the fact, that the small millet-seed-sised gran- 
ules always remain distinct, and are transparent or semi-transparent, 
and colourless or slightly gray. In the infiltrated forms of tubercle, 
the whole of the part of the lung in which they occur appears to 
be equally occupied by the matter, as, for example, the parts around 
vomicae, and in the interstices of the groups of miliary tubercle, 
and after a variable period it consists of tubercular matter, mingled 
with pus and other fluids, the result of secondary changes. In some 
instances, therefore, this matter will appear as a gray and consistent 
substance, and then it is termed gray infiltration^ whilst in others it 
assumes a gelatinous form, and in a third class it is evidently puru- 
lent. In the opinion of Laennec and his contemporaries, tubercle of 
every kind is first gray and semi-transparent, and the yellow char- 
acter is due to subsequent changes, but Carswell controverted that 
statement, and affirmed that the former does not necessarily precede 
the latter. The former commonly appears in the air cells and on 
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serous membranes. Rokitansky has varied the nomenclature of 
these different conditions, but it is not necessary to refer here to his 
excellent work. 

We shall not quote the opinions of Baillie, Bayle, and Laennec, 
as to the precise seat of the tubercle, for they had not the advantage 
of the microscopic knowledge of our day, but we simply state that 
they believed it to be in the cellular tissue — a term used then in a 
less precise and restricted sense than now. Garswell, with greater 
advantages, found it upon the surface of tissues, and particularly 
of those of hollow organs. Neither shall we enter minutely into 
the question of the site of the commencement of softening of tuber- 
cle, but may state that Laennec and his contemporaries believed it to 
begin at the centre of each mass in connection with a bloodvessel 
which they affirmed to be present there, whilst Garswell affirmed 
that the softening begins at the circumference, and that there only 
is there commonly a connection with the vascular system. Rainey 
affirms that the softening begins at the centre, because it is the 
farthest removed from the bloodvessels, and Rokitansky's description 
of the process shows it to be physical in its nature, and due to 
absorption of fluid from the adjoining parts. Lebert is of opinion 
that softening occurs both from the circumference and the centre in 
different instances. 

Suchy then is a brief outline of the appearance of tubercle to the 
naked eye and the changes which it undergoes, and in a few words 
it may be stated that tubercle commonly begins at a point and in- 
creases in quantity until it is as large as a small seed. This occurs 
in many places about the same time, and at length the small rounded 
or slishtly angular bodies are pressed together until a mass is 
formed. The deposit is at first transparent and colourless or slightly 
gray, but it subsequently solidifies somewhat and becomes opaque, 
and finally by various stages liquefies and is expectorated from a 
part in process of evacuation. 

We will now adduce the information which the microscope has en- 
abled us to obtain, and trace the changes somewhat more minutely. 

The material in its earliest form consists of a number of cells, 
varying in size, but commonly smaller than a mucous cell, filled 
irith granules, and also a quantity of free granular matter and 
other non-cellular elements. At a later period the cellular ele- 
ment is less abundant than the granular, and pus cells and debris of 
tissues appear in the softened mass. The chemical composition 
shows the presence of an albuminous material and mineral matter. 

These substances are deposited on the free surface of the air cells 
(but some affirm that they are also found in the parenchyma of the 
long, and in the minute bronchial tubes), and in each lobule the 
deposit may proceed in several cells at the same time, until the 
farther extension of the cells is hindered by the inelastic lobular 
membrane which incloses a number of them. In progress of time 
the deposit having occurred in a number of lobules, the cells of 
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adjoining lobules become filled up, and the two masses lie in close 
approximation, or it may be that the adjoining lobule remains free, 
and then the masses remain disconnected and projecting. 

Bainey has expressed our view when he says that the tubercle 
* being deposited on the inner surface of the air cell, the latter be- 
comes distended, and after a time the cell walls or the septa between 
two masses of tubercle become compressed and the intervening 
bloodvessels obliterated. Every tubercle may, therefore, be regarded 
as an air cell full of tuberculous matter, and the amount of vital 
action remaining in the cells will be in great part proportionate to 
the extent to which the bloodvessels lying outside the cell and 
between adjoining cells remain patent. Hence the coloured spot 
often used in the centre of a miliary tubercle does not, as Mr. Ancell 
intimates, represent the remains of the contents of the air cell, but 
the central point of the mass which fills the distended (not com- 
pressed) air cells. 

As each air cell receives the deposit, its cavity and capability of 
expansion is by so much lessened, and after a period the air is 
admitted only to the end of the bronchial tube, unless in the mean 
time the lobules on the sides of the bronchial tube have compressed 
the tube and prevented the ingress of air to the cells to which it is 
directed. Hence with deposition there will be solidification and 
immobility of the lung, and the chief causes of variation are the 
extent of deposition at first, the rapidity of the filling of the indi- 
vidual cells and of the implication of other cells in the morbid pro- 
cess. Commonly a few cells or lobules are selected at first, and 
these are usually found in one of the apices of the lungs. 

NATURE OF TUBERCLE. 

Let us now ask what is the true nature and source of tubercle in 
the lungs ? It is necessary to limit our observations to the deposit 
found in the lungs only, for with that alone are we concerned; and 
although masses of matter similar in appearance are found elsewhere, 
and are called tubercle, it is not certain that their nature is identical 
with that of those found in the lungs. 

CELLULAR CHARACTER OF TUBERCLE. 

The precise nature of the histological elements which are found 
in tubercular masses is not yet settled. They have been described 
as rounded or oval granular cells, but these characters are not such 
as would enable any histologist to determine the nature of tubercle 
if examined alone and apart from the other histological evidences of 
the mass. 
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GRANULAR MATTER OF TUBERCLE. 

The precise nature of the free granular matter, and of the various 
non-cellular elements which are found in tubercular masses, is at 
present a subject of speculation, but there is a presumption that 
the granular matter is derived from the cells after the cell wall has 
become raptured, and that the debris may in part be the ruptured 
oell wall. 

BLOOD ORIGIN OF TUBERCLE. 

It is commonly held that the morbid material is derived from the 
blood. It is deposited in the amorphous form common to all depo- 
sits, but subsequently undergoes the vital transformation necessary 
to ilie formation of cells, and differs from benign deposits in having 
its vital development arrested at this first step of cellular growth. 
Hence it is deficient in plastic qualities, and instead of being con- 
vertible into some of the tissues of the body, it remains as a foreign 
body, and has a marked tendency to degenerate and decay. It is 
also affirmed that the relation between the deposition in the bron- 
chial and other glands is such that, as in Professor Allison's case, 
the matter may be determined to the glands, and thus be averted 
from the lungs, or, as is believed by Dr. J. C. B. Williams, the tu- 
bercular matter may be removed from the lungs and deposited in the 
glands. In considering this blood theory, we require reasons for 
the following : — 

1. Why ^ lungs should be selected for this deposition in so vast 
a majority of cases. There is nothing known in their structure 
which will account for it, and if it be referred to their great vascu- 
larity, we may reply that tubercle is much less frequently found in 
80 highly vascular an organ as the liver, and is met with on serous 
and mucous surfaces where the vascularity is not greater than that 
of other tissues. 

2. The depravity of the vital processes by which this matter is 
produced^ and which is chiefly discernible in this deposit only^ if we 
compare its frequency with that of any other due to chronic con- 
clitions. It is arguing in a circle to say, that because the system is 
not in good health, the deposits will be unhealthy, and that the de- 

Soeits must be depraved because the system is unhealthy. If the 
epravity be due to the state of the health, then all deposits occur-, 
ring in such a state should be depraved ; but this is not strictly true, 
for, in refertoce to inflammatory deposits, their nature is in great 
part determined by the activity of the local morbid process, which 
18 only in a general manner influenced by the general system ; and 
if a matter should be regarded as depraved and unhealthy because 
the disease associated with it tends to death, the term can have no 
special significance beyond the expression of the condition of the 
general system, and thus we are brought back in the circle to the 
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proof of the connection of this deposit with the state of the general 
system. There can be no doubt that in early phthisis the vital 
transformations are not so perfect as in health. There can be no 
doubt also, that as the circulating medium varies in its composition 
according to the nutritive material taken into the system, the per- 
fection of the acts of transformation, and the amount and nature of 
the effete matters removed from the tissues, it must vary in every 
person hourly, and in every variety of constitution, and in every 
disease ; but it is evident that we gain no increase of knowledge by 
a reference to this state, unless we can point out the precise changes 
which have occurred, the conditions to which they are due, and the 
evils to which they tend. Whilst admitting the fact, we venture to 
state that expressions respecting it are made loosely, and without any 
precise idea, and in illustration we may cite the case of an Ameri- 
can critic who, in discussing most ably the merits of Dr. Lawson's 
work.^ objects to the statement that there is a stage of phthisis be- 
fore tubercle is deposited, and remarks : ^^ Before the deposit of tu- 
bercle reveals itself by physical signs, the health must be deranged, 
for these signs are indicative only of a certain accumulation of mor- 
bid matter." In this it will be observed that there is an explana- 
tion based upon a gratuitous assumption, for he had not proved the 
accumulation to exist, but assumed that because tubercle would be 
deposited, it must accumulate in the blood previously. 

3. The fact that the amorphous condition of the effusion has never 
been seen in phthisis^ hut^ on the contrary^ that in the earliest stage^ 
and in the most newly-formed tubercle^ the cell structures are present. 
This statement that tubercle is deposited in an amorphous state is 
based upon the assumption, that because in certain other conditions 
an amorphous lymph is first effused, and cell-formation is set up sub- 
sequently, it therefore occurs also in this instance ; but setting aside 
the non sequitur of the argument, it is to be observed that such a 
statement at once begs the question by assuming that it is a deposi- 
tion from the blood. 

4. The sudden arrest of that vital action which had been set up 
in the amorphous deposit^ by which cell or nucleus growths have 
arisen, leaving the material as inactive or dead as if it were unor* 
ganized. 

5. The fact that cells of the size of the tubercle cells cannot pass 
through the tissues^ and if the cells have been disintegrated^ and the 

^ matter absorbed in its granular and amorphous state, how it is ac^ 
counted for that in the glands, whither it has been carried^ it again 
appears organized. 

6. The almost entire immunity of early youth from this disease^ 
and the comparative infrequency of it at and after middle life. If 
it be derived from a depraved state of the blood, why is it not dis- 
tributed over all ages with some approach to uniformity, for at all 

^ The Amerioan Medioal Journal, July, ISCl, p. 167. 
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periods, and particularly in childhood, we find abundant evidence of 
continued ill health, and innumerable instances in which ill-formed 
lymph is thrown out on serous surfaces, and in external wounds ? 

EPITHELIAL ORIGIN OF TUBERCLE. 

Another theory has been propounded, which has the merit of sim- 
and of avoiding many of the difficulties which beset the 
theory. Shroeder Van der Kolk, Addison, and many others 
have pointed out the resemblance which exists between the enlarged 
Ducleus of the lung- epithelium and the cells of tubercle, and have 
affirmed that the tubercle is eifete and accumulated epithelium of the 
air vesicle. 

Dr. «7. H. Bennett^ who strongly advocates the blood theory, 
confesses that the tubercle cell is really a nucleus, but without a 
tendency to form cells. Rohitansky asserts that nuclei are normally 
present, Kadi Lebert afiirms that they rarely appear. Crulliver and 
Vogel believe that at the early period nucleated cells are formed in 
the tubercle, and Virchow asserts that tubercle originates in the 
interior of epithelial or other cells. 

Our esteemed colleague, Dr. Walshe, in referring to this import- 
ant statement of Virchow, somewhat ridicules such revelations of 
science, and thinks it better to trust to that which is evident to the 
eye and to ordinary observation, than to such vague results of histo- 
logical science : but we mistake greatly if Professor Virchow's views 
do not lend valuable aid to a theory opposed to that adopted by 
Dr. Walshe, and probably to be preferred to it, and if it be not a 
true advance of knowledge. Whether the tubercle cell be due to a 
retrograde metamorphosis or not is a question of theory ; but that it 
resembles the nucleus of the epithelium cells, with which it is almost 
invariably found, is, we believe, a matter of fact ; and, further, it 
is highly probable that the tubercle is derived from the epithelium. 

In this theory we find a ready explanation of the selection of the 
lungs for the deposit (for the material is naturally found in the 
place where the deposit occurs) ; of the accumulation of the deposit 
(from the peculiar construction of that part of the lungs, namely, a 
large and expanded cul-de-aacy in which the deposit occurs, having 
for its outlet a minute cone-shaped tube, the narrow end of which 
terminates in a cul-de-mc) ; of the origin of the granular cells 
(without supposing the setting up and arrest of a vital process in a 
homogeneous mass effused from the blood, which has never been de- 
monstrated) ; of the infrequency of it in childhood (when the respi- 
ratory function is very active, and the air vesicles immature) ; of 
the origin of the dihriB (from the expanded part of the tubercle 
cell) ; and of the wide dissemination of the matter (from the univer- 
sality of the same conditions). It would still remain to show why 
the epithelium should accumulate in disease and not in health, but 
that offers no serious objection to the theory, for it is fully believed 
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that everywhere epithelium is subjected to constant degradation and 
renewal ; and it would almost certainly follow that the air-cells^ 
having been long inefficiently expanded, and the current of air in- 
troduced and emitted with less force, there would be parts of the 
unfolded cells in which the material might lodge, and the debris 
would be less easily carried into the bronchial tube. Then if we 
add to these facts the lessened vitality of the structures consequent 
upon the more feeble performance of their functions, we have the 
conditions fitted for the production of an epithelium of changed or- 
ganization. 

According to the testimony of all observers, there is but small 
evidence of mineral deposition in the tubercle so long as it remains 
transparent and colourless, and it is only in the secondary changes^ 
which produce discoloration and opacity, that it abounds. This 
would comport as well with this as with the theory of the blood 
origin of the deposit. It would also readily account for the now 
established fact, that tubercle i% almost exclv^ively found on the sur- 
face of mernbranes possessing an epithelial covering^ and not in the 
substance of tissues, where the bloodvessels for the most part 
abound ; and if it leave unaccounted for the source of the deposit in 
bones and other places where there is no epithelium, we may well 
admit that an erroneous opinion may exist as to the identity of the 
deposits when such exceptional cases bear no proportion to the num- 
ber of those in which the deposit is found with epithelium. 

This view appears to us to have much to commend it in a positive 
sense, and also negatively, by excluding the difficulties which attend 
the consideration of the blood theory. It also comports well with 
our view of the first stage of phthisis, and the manner in which the 
first leads to the second stage. 

It is well known that the earliest seat of tubercle in the lungs isi 
almost invariably at the apex, and so constant and singular a fact; 
must be due to conditions especially found in that locality. On ex- 
amining the apex, with a view to explain this peculiarity, we do not 
find anything in the intimate structure in which that differs from 
any other part of the lung ; but in considering its function, there ifi( 
something which has engaged the attention of i^umerous observers^ 
and, amongst them, of Sir Robert Carswell. This acute physician 
remarked that tubercle is rarely found in moving organs, whilst it \^ 
so abundant in the parts of the lungs-*-the apices — in which there 
is much less motion than is found in other parts of the same organ. 
Hence he associates this liability to. the deposition of tubercle with the 
stnall motion of the part ; and it is singular to notice how well this 
view supports the opinions recorded in the last paragraph as to the 
origin of the tubercle ; for if lessened breath motion lead to the 
deposition of tubercle, it will follow that the parts of the lungs in 
which the breath motion is very small in health, will be the first to 
put on evidences of this disease. It well accords with the view that 
tubercle is accumulated and transformed epithelium ; but we have 
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no explanation whatever of the reason for the selection of these 

tarts of the lungs if the tubercular matter be deposited from the 
lood. In our Lectures, already referred to, we pointed out another 
fact which corresponds with the statement made by Sir Robert 
Garswell — viz., that, from the direction of the bronchial tubes and 
the inspiratory force, the current of air is chiefly directed to the 
base of the lung, and that it is only on the deepest inspiration, and 
when the base has become full of air, that the apices can be com- 
pletely distended. This is evident on the mere inspection of the 
lung, but is demonstrated when either the observer attentively ex- 
amines his own inspiration or that of any other person. The lessened 
degree of expansion, and; to a certain extent, the lessened movement 
of the apices, may thus be accounted for. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

PROGRESS OF TUBERCLE. 

It now remains to show in what manner the tubercle deposited in 
the lung comports itself when the tendency of the disease is towards 
death and towards recovery. 

We have elsewhere stated that tubercle does not extend by a pro- 
cess analogous to the extension of cancerous deposits, viz., by 
infiltration and destruction of the surrounding tissues, but simply 
by accumulation of the same material in hollow cavities lined by the 
epithelial cells. Hence, the tubercle already deposited is in no 
degree an active vital agent, but must be regarded as a foreign body, 
having its own tendency to decay, and also tending to the decay of 
the parts in which it is placed — the latter action not, however, by 
any malignant virtue which it possesses, but by excluding the sup- 
ply of blood to the parts and interfering with the vital functions of 
the organs. 

Hence, up to a certain point we have simply accumulation of 
material, interference with the functions of the part, and lessening 
of the vital properties of the containing tissues. 

AS TO THS TISSUES. 

The changes which proceed in the tissues may be the most readily 
explained, and we will, therefore, first describe them. The supply 
of blood being cut off more or less perfectly, and the functional 
activities of the tissues being more or less arrested, it follows that 
the nutrition of the tissues will be diminished, and there will be a con- 
stant tendency to decay. This decay is evinced in two ways: Ist. By 
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a shrivelling of the tissues as the fluid which they contain becomes 
more and more removed. This is observed in cases of isolated 
tubercle, in which calcareous degeneration has proceeded, and to 
which we shall again refer. 2d. By destructive disintegration. 
This process has been almost universally regarded as inflammatory, 
both from the fact that in other tissues destructive action is for the 
most part inflammatory, and because pus cells are found in the 
course of the destruction. This is a subject which is, perhaps, 
incapable of such investigation as may decide the question ; but 
when we recollect, on the one hand, that the tissues involved are 
simply composed of a basement membrane and a number of closed 
capillary vessels, it is not easy to see how true inflammatory action 
could be set up ; and, on the other, that in true inflammatory action 
there is commonly a blastema efi'used, in which organizing elements 
are produced, neither of which is necessarily found in this process ; 
and, therefore, it is scarcely credible that this should be the process 
of disintegration in the mass of cases. Moreover, in the action in 
question there is no such tendency to spread rapidly as is found in 
ordinary pneumonia ; neither does the general system show evidences 
of inflammatory action proceeding in a vital organ. Hence, whilst 
we do not deny that in some instances, and those particularly in 
which the tubercular masses are not closely compacted together, 
true inflammatory action may occur, and induce the softening of 
the tubercular masses ; we believe that in the ordinary instances of 
the softening of tubercle the disintegration of the tissue proceeds 
chiefly by the absence of nutrition, and not by the action known as 
true inflammation ; nay, we venture to assert, that commonly 
inflammation does not occur in the commencement of the process of 
softening. 

The process of softening is often regarded as an active one. In 
the sense of progress towards decay, the term action may not be 
inappropriate: and in numerous instances in which the process 
commences from exposure to cold, or other cause of inflammatory 
action, such a term may fitly imply increased vascular action, and 
be evidenced in many instances by the occurrence of sudden hasmop- 
tysis and pain over the region affected, and general derangement of 
the system ; but there is certainly a greater mass of cases still in 
which nothing has occurred to mark the commencement of the pro- 
cess. There are, as is well known, many cases in which extensive 
destruction of the lung has taken place without the patient having 
been aware of the existence even of any mischief; but setting aside 
those which may be regarded as exceptional cases, we do not com- 
monly find anything to mark the first onset of this process in a 
tubercular mass. Hence, we believe that there are two classes of 
cases, in one of which there is increased vascular action commonly 
attended by dyspnoea, pain, haemoptysis, and a feverish state of the 
system — the evidences of inflammatory action — whilst in the other 
the change attracts no attention whatever in its onset, and offers 
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neither general nor local marks of inflammatory action. These two 
conditions have been commonly regarded as inflammation of a higher 
or lower order, but it is only with a view to apply our imperfect 

Eathology (such as unquestionably exists in our views of the various 
inds of inflammation) that we admit any identity in the two pro- 
cesses, and nothing is gained beyond mere verbal arrangement by 
applying the same term to both conditions. 



AS TO THE TUBERCLE. 

In considering the changes which proceed in tubercle, we must, 
in limine^ bear in mind the natural distinction of such a small mass 
as is inclosed in one cell, and has therefore cell wall and vital struc- 
tures only upon its circumference, and such a mass of tubercles as 
is made up of many smaller masses, and which, therefore, has cell 
walls and inclosed tubercles in many parts of the mass. There are 
also several other circumstances associated with tubercle in its ten- 
dency towards health or disease which we must consider ; but the 
two leading ideas involved are the removal of the tubercle from the 
lungs and the isolation of tubercle in the lungs. 

THE REMOVAL OF TUBERCLE FROM THE LUNGS. 

It has in all ages been believed that the removal of tuberculous 
matter by expectoration was the natural course for the cure of this 
disease. This arose, no doubt, from the analogy of ordinary ab- 
scesses ; for in the time of the early fathers the tuberculous exca- 
vations were regarded as abscesses, and the natural way to cure an 
abscess is to evacuate its contents. But although in our day a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the breaking up of tuberculous masses 
and ordinary abscesses, it may not be denied that tuberculous mat- 
ter is removed by expectoration. This process must be confined to 
two conditions of the disease, viz., the early accumulation of tubercle 
in each cell, and the period of the formation of a cavity. It is 
quite conceivable that when tubercle is first deposited, and begins 
to accumulate, and whilst yet the bronchial tube is open, that portions 
will escape into the bronchus, but with the exception of a cheesy 
'appearance, we doubt if the material would in that stage be recog- 
nizable ; and we believe that it has never been recognized.^ There 
can be no doubt that the epithelial cells constantly undergo destruc- 
tion and emission, and hence, if tubercle be transformed epithelium, 
there seems no reason to doubt that this process may still occur, 
although diminished in activity, by the gradual closing up of the 
cells and the bronchial tubes, and the diminished vital and physical 

I Dr. Radclyffe Hall, in some admirable papers published in the Brit and For. Med- 
Chir. Review for 1865 and 1866, speaks of the discoYery of degenerated epithelium 
in the sputa, but he treats of it hypothetically. 
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actions of the cells. If, therefore, plans be adopted which main- 
tain thej)atenoy of the air cells, and increase the vital action of the 
diseased parts, we see no reason why such accumulation of matter 
may not be removed in this manner. 

At the period of destruction of the lung, and the connection of 
a cavity with large divisions of the bronchi, it necessarily occurs 
that as the material disappears and a vacuity is formed, it passes 
out by expectoration ; and as the tissue of the lung becomes de- 
stroyed, portions of the yellow elastic fibre are readily found in the 
expectoration.* 

The change of the tubercle which leads to this state is known as 
that of softening of the lung, and occurs nearly always by the ad- 
mission of the fluid from adjacent portions of the lung, conjoined 
with changes in the tubercle, and disintegration of the morbid tissue. 
The softening, as we have elsewhere shown, begins at the centre or 
the circumference of the mass, according as the tissues in the centre 
retain pervious bloodvessels ; but if it were possible to isolate a sin^ 
gle cell filled with tubercle, there could not be a doubt of the 
softening commencing at the circumference. With the softening, 
the tubercle undergoes physical changes, by which the cell walls 
of the tubercle burst, and emit their granular contents, and there 
are in addition mucous and pus cells. The walls of the several cells, 
and afterwards those of the lobular membrane, become disintegrated 
80 that the matter contained in the newly-formed cavity, and after- 
wards in the expectoration, is tubercular, granular, and cellular d^ 
bris of cell walls, and the tissues of the lung, with mucous and pus 
cells, often derived from the bronchial mucous membrane, and 
sometimes with the corpuscles of the blood. As the excavation 
proceeds, the walls of the cavity become lined with a thick and 
smooth membrane, secreting a fiuid, and called pyogenic membrane, 
and if the cavity should cease to increase, its walls become thickened 
by the infiltration of tubercular and other deposits. After a period, 
the cavity may become empty, and no further tubercular matter be 
found in it, wnilst at the same time it begins to contract in size, if 
the conditions be favourable and tend to health ; but if there be 
tubercle deposited in the surrounding tissues, the process of exca- 
vation commonly continues, and the cavity is less perfectly lined by 
a membrane, and does not tend to contract, except from the falling 
in of the walls. This process of contraction is also dependent in 
part upon the non-existence of pleuritic adhesions to that part of 
the lung, for it is manifest that so long as the lung at that part is 
closely held to the walls of the chest, a closure of the cavity is al- 
most impossible. 

Hence it appears that expectoration of the tubercle may be pre- 
sumed to occur throughout the whole period of the disease ; for, as 

* It is impossible to entertain too high an opinion of the acuteness and diligence <^ 
Prof. Van der Kolk and Dr. Andrew Clark, in their researches npon this subject. 
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air cells become newly involved in the disease, they may emit tubercle, 
whilst other cells have become full ; and when the destruction of 
the hing has begun, it is probable that in ordinary cases tlie expec- 
toration of tubercular matter never ceases until death. 



THE ARREST OF TUBERCULIZATION IN THE LUNG. 

It has been often, remarked that tubercular masses have been found 
in lungs after death when there was no previous suspicion of their 
existence, and such prove that the deposition, which had been very 
testricted, had ceased, and that the tubercular matter (always as- 
iBuming such masses to be tubercular) had undergone some secondary 
changes. We do not stay to remark upon the fact of the fewness 
of such cases in proportion to those in which the disease progresses 
(so that we must not infer that the condition is common), nor upon 
the further fact, that as in such cases no careful examination had 
been made for their detection, we are not entitled to affirm that such 
conditions could not have been diagnosed, since these questions have 
been treated of elsewhere, but we take them as simple evidences of 
the occurrence of one form of cure of tubercle. 



OBSOLESCENCE, OR ARREST, OF TUBERCLE. 

In this form of arrest of tuberculization we find that a few or 
many cells have been lost to the lung, and have become filled with, 
and closed up by, material, whilst the tissues immediately adjoining 
remain pervious and useful. The tubercle itself has commonly be- 
come quite opaque, dry, and calcareous, and the cell walls in which 
it is inclosed have become dry and detached. In such cases the 
tubercle, as an irregular nodular mass, may commonly be turned 
out of the lung, leaving behind it a small irregular cavity. 

How far such a condition is due to a diseased action localized to 
these few cells at the time of the deposition, cannot be determined ; 
but since whatever disorder may aifect the whole, may likewise 
affect a part of the lung, and since such masses are found commonly 
in the centre of the apex, or at the part of the least mobility of the 
lung, it is possible that such a localized action may occur. It is, 
however, more likely, we think, that at the period of deposition of 
the tubercle in those particular cells, there was a tendency to its 
deposition in the adjoining cells also, but that the action was thus 
arrested by the removal of the conditions to which it was owing. 
It is in this way that we believe the beneficial action of voluntary 
inspiration proceeds, for whether we consider with M. Piorry that 
this remedy facilitates the absorption of deposited matter or not, 
we can have no doubt that its power to maintain the patency and 
increase the physical and vital action of the cells would tend/ at this 
period, to prevent the extension of the disease, and to give bounds 
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to that then existing. In this state the material may remain without 
change, or without inducing change, for an indefinite period. 

The expectoration of cretaceous tubercle results from such an 
accumulation of matter, associated with destruction of tissue and the 
formation of a communication with a tolerably large bronchial tube, 
and before its expectoration : it becomes again partially softened by 
the introduction of fluid, so that portions become detached, and are 
spat up in sizes of from a pin's head to a half a grain of wheat, 
accompanied usually with an imperfect emulsion of the same mate- 
rial, looking like chalk and water. In such expectoration there will 
be necessarily the debris of the yellow elastic and other tissues ; but 
as the process commenced at a distant period, and the tissues have 
been long shrivelled, their character is far less evident than is ob- 
served in recent softening. Yet it may be that recent softening is 
proceeding in an adjoining part, and the expectorated matter may 
contain both products. 

Tubercle is also subject to other transformations, as, for example, 
fatty transformation and the production of cholesterine, but these 
conditions either precede the cretaceous formation, or they are found 
in such tubercle as tends to softening and destruction of the tissues. 

ABSORPTION OF TUBERCLE. 

We have just referred to the opinion of so eminent an authority 
as Piorry, in reference to the promotion of absorption by a particu- 
lar mode of treatment ; to this we may add the well* ascertained 
fact of the absorption of inflammatory exudations, although it occurs 
slowly, and seldom quite perfectly, as presumptive evidence of the 
absorption of tubercular matter ; but it must be recollected that 
commonly, perhaps, the exudation in inflammation occurs rather be- 
tween the cell walls than in the cells themselves, that is to say, in 
the parenchyma of the lung, where it cannot be doubted the more 
direct vascular actions occur. Yet there is strong evidence in favour 
of the absorption of tubercular matter from the air cells themselves 
in the fact that degenerated epithelium in closed cavities must in 
health be removed by absorption ; and also that under our observa- 
tion the evidences of the deposition distinctly disappear in a stage 
80 early, that the matter, if removed by expectoration at all, must 
have passed out, not by a cavity and large bronchus, but by the 
minute opening of the large bronchial tube. 



PART III. 

TREATMENT. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

RESTORE THE BULK OF THE BODY BY LESSENING ELIMINATION. 

THE SKIN. 

• In discussing the methods of treatment which are adapted to this 
disease, we purpose first to consider the indications for treatment, 
and the best method of fulfilling them, and then to give, in an 
empirical and categorical manner, a detailed statement of the whole 
plan which we recommend. It will also be necessary to subdivide 
the former into those conditions which apply to the system as a 
whole, including the lungs, and those which refer to the lungs and 
other organs, &c., as local affections. To these we shall also add 
chapters upon certain questions which could not be fully treated of 
under those heads. 

We have already shown that we have to do with a disease in 
which there is commonly diminution of the appetite, flesh, and 
strength, and increased elimination of fluid and loss of heat ; and, 
that these conditions have arisen almost insensibly, have stealthily 
increased, and have been long continued. The indications for treat- 
ment are, therefore, to restore the bulk of the body, to increase 
vital action, to regulate muscular and mental labour, and to increase 
innervation; and to these points we shall give attention in their 
order. 

We have also shown that the term " waste of flesh" comprehends 
many questions, and particularly those relating to the amount of 
fluid and fat, as well as the nitrogenous tissues of the body, so that 
in an attempt to restore the bulk of the body, we must have refer- 
ence to all these elements. The methods proper for this purpose 
may be classed under two heads, viz., such as will lessen elimination, 
and those which increase supply ; and of these we will first consider 
the method whereby elimination may be lessened. The elimination 
of fluid by the skin can be diminished by numerous methods of 
treatment. 
9 
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INUNCTION OF OILS AND FATS. 

The practice of inunction of the body is very ancient. It was 
used as a method of healing diseases, as we learn from the Scriptures, 
and was commonly employed by the Romans and various Eastern 
nations after the use of the hot bath. It is still employed in both 
very hot and very cold climates ; in the former, when the naked 
body is exposed to the fierce rays of the sun ; and, in the latter, 
when it is closely enveloped in furs. It is also the practice amongst 
uncivilized nations to smear the skin with colouring matter and fat ; 
and in reference to the dirty state of the skin in such persons, as 
well as in those living in cold climates, and with insufficient shelter, 
it has been remarked that they could not afford to be clean. 

In some of these instances, it is possible that the use of the fat 
may have been simply a matter of luxury; but, generally, we 
believe it to have had a much deeper meaning, however little it 
might have been so regarded by those who used it. Thus, inunction 
after the hot bath would have the effect of lessening the perspiration 
which followed the bath, and which tended to the injury of those 
who used the bath excessively, and, therefore, strictly corresponded 
to the cold wet sheet used in hydropathic establishments, and the 
cold douche and cold currents of air practised in Turkish baths 
after the hot bath. When applied to the skin of those whose naked 
bodies are exposed to the sun, it protects that organ from the chem- 
ical rays, by interposing a layer which would be equivalent to an 
article of clothing; and since the thick and loose clothing which is 
frequently worn by the Turks and other nations when the external 
temperature is higher than that of the body, protects the body by 
preventing the access of the rays of heat, and tends to cool the 
skin, although it prevents the rapid dispersion of heat from the 
skin ; so, in like manner, will a layer of fat, with or without mineral 
colouring matter, protect and also cool the skin. The free use of 
oil and fat externally, and the want of cleanliness of those who live 
in very cold climates, have also the power to lessen the insensible 
perspiration, and to offer a non-conductor of heat, which would retard 
the dispersion of heat, and at the same time prevent the irritating 
effects of a dry frosty air. 

Both of the actions thus described are, we believe, physical. Of 
the latter action there can be no doubt, since it is demonstrated 
by the existence of the interposed layers ; but, with regard to the 
former, there are many persons who have not so considered it. It 
is well known that when a little oil is rubbed over the spiracles, or 
breathing pores of an insect, the creature dies, because the oil closes 
the openings and prevents respiration. So it is with the skin, in 
which the .openings of the sweat ducts are closed by the oil or fat, 
except that, as the air must enter the body of the insect by respi- 
ration, whilst the perspiration must pass out of the body, the former 
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action will be more complete, and the respiration be arrested, whilst 
the latter action will be only lessened. This action is capable of 
easy determination, for, if we cover any part of the skin with a 
thick layer of ointment, we know that neither fluid nor vapour can 
pass through ; but when we reduce the thickness of the layer until 
it is rendered imperfect, we find that fluid will at length be emitted. 
Hence, we believe, that there can be no doubt of the fact, that in 
both oases alike, the principal action of the oil or fat is physical. 

Then, again, there are many who believe that the fat becomes 
absorbed by the skin, and plays a part in the general and locaP 
nutrition of the body ; and in proof, reference is made to the dis- 
appearance of the oil or ointment after friction. We admit the latter 
as a fact, but do not equally admit the former as an inference. Fat 
or oil disappears, in great part at least, because it is rubbed off" by 
the clothing, or runs off by the liquefying eflfect of the heat of the 
body, and, of necessity, a certain portion will enter every opening 
in the skin, and thus temporarily disappear ; but it will be observed 
that there is no anatomical arrangement of the skin whereby the oil 
can be carried into the general circulation ; neither is there the 
presence of the alkali, which, in the bile and pancreatic juice, is 
understood to be essential to form an emulsion of fat. The only 
openings upon the skin are those of the sebaceous glands and sweat 
ducts, whilst all the surface is covered by a material which is non- 
vascular, and the perspiration is either neutral or slightly acid. 
Hence, there are grave doubts as to the true absorption of fat by 
the skin, and of conversion into nutritive material, to be employed 
either locally or through the general system.* 

In the disease now under consideration, the inunction of oil is 
useful when there is excessive elimination of fluid by the skin, by 
restraining that action, and also by offering, in some degree, a pro- 
tection against external agents acting upon a highly sensitive struc- 
ture. These actions are mechanical, and will, therefore, be more 
or less efficient as the fat more or less completely covers the pores 
of the skin. Hence, in the employment of inunction it is requisite 
to find a material which will not readily be removed from the skin, 
and to use it in such a manner that a layer of fat shall always cover 
the skin. In reference to the material, we may cite the employment 
of olive oil, cod-liver oil, neat's- foot oil, and lard. 

Olive oil has the great advantage of not ofiFering an offensive 

1 Br. F. W. Mackenzie stated at the Medical Society of London that he had known 
deposition of fat about the chest to follow the local external use of cod-liver oil ; but 
if morbific putrid matters applied to the skin do not gain entrance into the circulation 
unless there be abrasion of the skin, it is not e»sy to see how fats would find admission; 
and if they should be admitted, it yet remains to be proved in what manner they are 
deposited locally in the place near to which they were externally applied. 

■ This is practically admitted by the absence of all attempts to nourish the system 
through the skin in cases in which deglutition is almost impossible. If the skin can 
absorb fats, there is a presumption that it could absorb other aliments, as milk and 
wine — ^practically a reduclio ad absurdum. 
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odour, and of being a substance of ordinary use to some part of the 
body, and one therefore with which the public is familiarly ac- 
quainted ; but it has the disadvantage of rarefying by the heat of 
the body to so great an extent, that it runs off the skin, and is most 
readily wiped away. Hence it is impossible to keep the skin covered 
with a layer of it, unless some plan be adopted whereby it may be 
almost constantly reapplied. Goddiver oil and neaS%'foo% oil possess 
the great advantage of viscidity, and remain upon the warm skin 
for a much longer period than olive oil. Hence they are much 
more fitted for the object which we have in view, but the odour 
which arises from them prevents their general use. 

Lard^ being solid fat, is better adapted for the purposes of inunc- 
tion than liquid oils, and possessing but little odour, it is but slightly 
offensive. The addition of a portion of mutton suet renders it less 
liable to be removed by the heat of the body, and the ordinary 
spermaceti ointment is an excellent remedy. Hence, of the sub- 
stances named, olive oil and lard are those to which the least 
objection is advanced by patients, whilst the former is the least, 
and the latter the most fitted for the purpose in a physical point of 
view. 

In the method of inunction it is important to attend to the 
following rules : Ist. That the ointment shall be rubbed over every 
part of the body not less than twice a day, and so rubbed that the 
aim shall be, not to induce the largest amount of absorption, but to 
cover the skin in the most perfect manner, and to leave a layer of 
fat upon it. 2d. When thus covered, the layer would remain for 
many hours if the skin could be left uncovered and free from contact 
with external objects, but as this cannot be, at least in our climate, 
a considerable portion of it will be removed whenever any clothing 
is put on. Hence it is necessary that there be a dress worn which 
shall cover nearly the whole skin in one piece, and worn so long a 
time without change, that the inner surface becoming oily may the 
less tend to absorb the fat from the skin. Perhaps the best material 
for this purpose is a tolerably thick twilled calico, without a nap, 
and it may be worn either as a long chemise, or be made to fit the 
body as vest and drawers. 3d. The plan should be pursued for a 
number of days, say seven or ten, without any intermission, or for 
as long a time as the patient will tolerate it, if the skin still require 
it. It is desirable to allow a few days to elapse after the treatment 
has been discontinued, lest the patient should become weary of it, 
and then the inunction may be renewed and repeated in like manner 
for a long period, if it should be necessary. 4th. Care must be taken 
not to allow the body to remain long uncovered during the inunction, 
unless it be summer weather, lest cold be taken ; but if the appli« 
cation be rapidly performed, time will not be allowed in which injury 
may occur, and the ointment itself will tend to prevent cold. 

It has been afiirmed that persons who handle oil and fat daily 
are less frequently afflicted with phthisis than other persons, and 
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whilst such general statements can never be admitted as grounds 
for theory, it is probable that the constant oiling of the exposed 
parts of the body — as the hands, arms, face, and neck by cloth- 
workers, butchers, and others, may prevent the skin of these parts 
being too active. In the cases of butchers, it is well known that 
the ordinary tendency is to an inactive state of the skin, as shown 
by the colour, heat, and moderate dryness of that organ, whatever 
may be the causes to which that may be due. 

THE APPLICATION OP COLD WATER. 

It would appear at first sight that the application of cold to a 
akin in which perspiration is proceeding, and which possesses great 
sensitiveness to cold would be injurious; but we have been taught 
of late years that, within certain limits, these changes may be ef- 
fected with rapidity and impunity. The object to be had in view, 
however, is not to lower the temperature of the skin, although that 
may be a necessary condition to the attainment of our object, but 
to remove the atonic or relaxed state of the skin, with which an 
unusual tendency to perspiration is always associated, and to restore 
the skin to its normal tone. For this purpose cold is very efficacious, 
from its known property of contracting vital tissues, and the chief 
care must be to apply it in such a manner that tone may be given 
without materially lowering the temperature of the skin. In exer- 
cising this care, it is better to use water of the temperature of the 
room, viz., from 60° to 60°, according to the season of the year, 
and either to plunge the whole body at once into it, or to apply a 
small quantity of it as quickly as possible to the whole surface. If 
the plunge bath be used, it should be expeditiously effected, and 
friction be applied directly afterwards, and this may be performed 
either in open water or at baths. When sponging is preferred, it 
should be effected night and morning, and care be taken that the 
sponge or towel does not retain so much water that when pressed 
upon the body, the water shall trickle in streams over the skin. 
We prefer a towel for this purpose, and after it has been dipped 
into the water and pressed, so as to leave but little water in it, it 
should be quickly applied and reapplied to all parts of the body. 
The whole operation need not occupy more than one minute and a 
lialf, and as the towel becomes less cold after it has first touched 
the body, the shock is not considerable. In order to produce the 
effect which we desire, it must be dipped several times into the 
water. It is customary with many persons to bathe the chest, or 
some small part of the body which is ordinarily covered with cloth- 
ing, and to leave the greater part of the body unbathed. • We think 
this both a useless and a dangerous practice in the conditions now 
under consideration, for the object can be attained only when the 
whole skin is influenced, and there is much greater liability to take 
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cold when the temperature of one part of the skin is lowered, and that 
of the other parts remains high. 

There is still some unfounded prejudice against the free use of 
cold water, on the ground of a supposed liability to take cold under 
its use. We grant that if only a part of the skin be so acted upon, 
and the naked body be exposed to a cool temperature for some 
time, this is very liable to occur ; but when the whole body is acted 
upon at the same time — as by the shower or plunge bath, or by the 
wet sheet — there is not the least danger, and in proportion as the 
temperature of the skin has been rapidly lowered, so will the glow 
of heat be felt when the skin has been dried and covered. 

On the same ground there are many who use lukewarm water, 
and others, who by the routine of the hydropathic treatment, pre- 
cede the use of cold by the employment of the hot bath, but in the 
conditions in question both plans are injurious. The use of the 
warm water would not afford the contractile action which we desire, 
and by the evaporation which would be set up, would be likely to 
give cold to a sensitive skin, whilst the hot-bath cannot be useful in 
any case in which the skin is ordinarily too active, and where the 
sole design is to lessen the activity. 

There is a common belief that the use of salt water is attended 
with less liability to cold than that of simple water, and, although 
this is based upon opinion only, we attach value to it. It is also 
probable that the salt itself possesses a stimulating property, and 
is, therefore, well fitted to diminish the atonicity of the skin. In 
our ordinary treatment we advise the use of a small quantity of 
a cold saturated solution of either common or rock salt, with a 
towel, as above directed, or the use of the cold plunge bath, either 
of simple or salt water. The former may be practised at every 
season of the year, and the good effects which the patients attribute 
to it are universal. 

In the cases in which we employ inunction, we also recommend 
the use of the salt and water sponging in the intervals during which 
the inunction is omitted. 

CLOTHING. 

In the conditions of the skin now under consideration, we have 
to guard against unduly lessening or increasing the temperature by 
clothing, and of increasing perspiration. The rule to be observed 
is to use so much clothing as will allow the skin to be moderately 
cool, without the patient having the sensation of cold ; but in the 
cases in which the extremities are cold, it is essential that the cloth- 
ing of these parts be abundant. 

The period when excess of clothing is ordinarily injurious is the 
night time, when it is often the habit to protect the sensitive skin 
by much clothing, and as the tendency to perspire is always the 
greatest when the vital actions are the lowest, viz , from 3 to 5 A.M., 
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it will necessarily occur that perspiration will follow, and the skin 
in the early morning will be in its most relaxed and sensitive con- 
dition. 

Others have acquired the habit of unduly covering the body 
during the day, whenever there is the least exposure to cool air, 
either by wearing two flannel shirts, or two waistcoats, or an over- 
coat, or by several layers of flannel or skins on various parts of the 
chest. Such persons are afraid to undress on account of the shock 
which they experience when the cool air comes in contact with their 
soft and sensitive skin, and it not unfrequently happens, in the 
cases in question, that when they are divested of their clothing 
there is a cloud of vapour surrounding the body. 

Hence in both of these conditions there is excess of clothing, 
and it is requisite that the bathing with salt and water be employed, 
at the same time that the quantity of clothing is lessened, so that 
the sensitiveness of the skin be reduced as the exposure to the 
cooler air is enforced. It is also advisable that the patient do not 
sleep on a feather bed, and that the bed clothing be gradually 
lessened. 

The use of flannel shirts is much more general than it was in 
former years, but it is yet very common to find persons in the 
early stage of phthisis who have never worn them. In an inquiry 
upon 1000 patients we found that 14J per cent., had never worn 
flannel upon the skin, and that a further 10^ per cent, had worn for 
periods not longer than six months. Hence it may be affirmed, that 
25 per cent, of the cases of both sexes had not worn flannel upon 
the skin in health ; but if the women alone are considered, the pro- 
portion was no less than 89 per cent. 

We attach the greatest importance to the use of flannel shirts, 
chiefly on the ground that woollen being a bad conductor of heat, 
they prevent the immediate accession of cold air to the chest under 
conditions of sudden exposure. We regard them, therefore, as 
preventives of disease, and in that light it is manifest that a closely 
woven fabric is the most fitted for the purpose, and that no amount 
of loose and more open external clothing can offer the same pro- 
tection as an ill- conducting fabric which closely fits the body jind is 
applied immediately to the skin. The thickness and weight of the 
material is of far less consequence than its close manufacture, its 
good nap, and its tight covering to the whole chest; and hence, 
while the wove shirts of the present day have the advantage of more 
closely fitting the body, the fine Welsh flannel is a more efficient 
material. 

A woollen shirt, of whatever kind, which is worn threadbare, or 
which does not closely fit the body, is of little value. 

In connection with this part of the subject is that of defective 
clothing. It rarely happens that defective clothing is associated 
with an active skin, except when conjoined with living in close, and 
therefore heated, rooms, and with great exhaustion of system from 
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whatever cause. Hence in such cases the problem is a complicated 
one, but if the skin be cool and the extremities cold, with deficient 
clothing, it is manifest that the clothing should be increased, and 
the risk of inducing a more active condition of the skin be averted 
by the use of the salt and water bath. 

It may be of advantage to introduce here a few remarks on the 
use of clothing which is impenetrable to moisture. We think we 
are right in affirming that, whilst the use of Indian-rubber goloshes 
has increased, and that of waterproof coats has perhaps not dimin- 
ished materially, the periods during which they are worn are now 
more restricted than formerly. It is manifest that by so much as 
they are fitted to defend the body from external wet, by so much 
do they necessarily prevent the egress of the vapour from the body, 
so that it is common to find that the smooth Indian-rubber surface of 
the inside of a coat, which has been worn when buttoned closely 
and during exertion, is covered with moisture, whilst the under 
clothing is more or less saturated, the temperature of the surface 
materially increased, and the skin rendered soft and very active. 
So, also, in c^ference to the feet, when goloshes or patent-leather 
boots are worn, as the wet state of the socks, and the soft, shrivelled, 
and sometimes abraded state of the skin of the feet will prove. 
The first effect of the use of these articles of clothing is, therefore, 
to increase the action of the skin, and, by retaining the heat, to 
increase the temperature of the surface ; but the effect at a later 
period is to give a sensation of cold and to increase the sensibility 
of the skin. All persons who wear goloshes for lengthened periods 
find the feetcold. 

Hence, in the conditions of disease to which we now refer, it is 
injurious to wear waterproof materials of clothing, except under 
urgent circumstances, and then their use should be discontinued as 
early as possible. When in use they should not thoroughly envelop 
any part. Under the ordinary conditions of life we regard them as 
injurious. 

EXPOSURE TO THE ATMOSPHERE. 

• 

Regulated, but yet free, exposure to the ordinary variations of the 
atmosphere is to be commended. 

Moderately free exposure to a cool atmosphere at all periods of 
the day acts upon the skin in a manner almost identical with that 
described under the head of cold bathing. It will be in vain to 
attempt to increase the tone of the skin by the infrequent use of 
cold water, unless at the same time the patient b^ induced to quit 
his room, where the air is stagnant and the temperature high, and 
to seek the open air with its vigorous breezes and lower temperature. 
We are of opinion that nothing tends so much to induce the 
unfavourable condition of skin now under consideration, as the state 
of the atmosphere in close rooms and in crowded houses, and that 
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all Buch persons ought to spend a very large portion of the day in 
the open air and in moderately exposed positions. 

It is highly probable that in former years the disease in question 
oflTered more frequent evidences of an inflammatory type than is 
now observed, and consequently demanded a sheltered house and a 
residence in a warmer climate ; but, however true this may have 
been, we affirm that in the ordinary cases of the disease there is 
now nothing whatever to forbid the free exposure of the body to 
the external air. There are many who depreciate exposure to all 
weathers, and seek shelter whenever there is a little rain or the wind 
blows somewhat cold. We, however, do not see any ground for this, 
and if suitable clothing be used and exertion made, we would place 
little restriction as to the kind of weather. There can be no doubt 
that warm and moist weather is the least to be desired in the condi- 
tions now under consideration, and as little that a dry and cool, and 
even frosty, air is the most advantageous. 

The universal objection which exists to the east wind must be 
based upon truth, however difficult it may be to assign a proper 
reason for it. There can be no doubt as to that wind being a pre- 
eminently dry and drying one, as the dry and harsh skin, and the 
dry tongue and throat of many persons during its occurrence testify. 
So far an easterly wind will clearly be less injurious to the condi- 
tions of skin now under consideration, than in the ordinary state of 
that organ, but otherwise it may be injurious. 

FOOD. 

The observations which have been commonly made in reference 
to the action of food upon the skin, are such as have followed its 
use when it disagreed with the system, and hence have been attributed 
to a diseased and not to a healthy action. These observations were 
no doubt correct, and were due to the cause indicated, but they also 
show the direction of the action of foods under normal conditions, 
for it must follow, that both in health and disease alike, the direc- 
tion of the action of food would be the same, whilst the degree of 
the action might be so different that in one case it would be compati- 
ble with health, and in the other would so exceed the bounds of 
health as to cause disease. 

Thus it has been observed that alcohols dry the skin, and parti- 
cularly the stronger forms of them, as brandy and rum, and, in our 
experiments, it was recorded by one of the gentlemen under its 
influence, that the effect was as drying as an east wind.^ This occurs 
both with the ordinary and unusual doses of the alcohol, but more 
readily on some occasions than on others. It is also fully admitted, 
that in fevers, when the skin is dry and parched, and in certain 
forms of derangement of the liver, when the skin is commonly dry, 

« Phil. Trans. 1859. 
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alcohols cannot be tolerated, whilst in conditions such as those under 
consideration they are well borne, and are useful. 

Fats, also, when they do not agree, but cause indigestion, are fol- 
lowed by headache and dry skin, as was known to Hippocrates, 
whatever may be the kind of fat, and whether it be taken sepa- 
rately or in the combination found in milk or in artificial cook- 
ing. This was noticed by us in our experiments, and also that the 
tendency of flesh meat in general was to lessen the action of the 
skin. Coflfee was invariably seen to dry the skin in our experiments. 

Hence, in the conditions now under discussion, some of the forms 
of alcohol, cofiFee, fats, and milk, are especially fitted for employ- 
ment, and it is a familiar and analogous fact, that they tend to in- 
duce constipation. The old and well-approved combination of rum 
and milk, or brandy and milk, in the dose of two teaspoonfuls, or a 
dessertspoonful, of spirit to half-a-pint of milk is very proper, and 
particularly in the early morning, when the skin is commonly very 
active. During the day no form is better than that of home-brewed 
ale, when not too strong ; or, failing this, good Dublin stout ; but 
the dose should never be so great as to affect the head, nor the 
use of it continued after the due effect upon the skin has been pro- 
duced. 

In reference to the night hours, when perspirations more usually 
occur, we have found that food of almost any kind will tend to lessen 
the elimination, but the most suitable kinds are coffee and milk, to- 
gether or separately, and not unfrequently cold tea has been equally 
beneficial. All these substances have the common effect of increas- 
ing the action of the heart temporarily, and at the period in ques- 
tion, the pulsation and all the vital actions are extremely reduced. 
Whether the effect upon the skin is produced in this manner we do 
not stay to inquire. 

On the other hand, it is a matter of common observation that some 
other kinds of food do not lessen but increase the action of the skin. 
This is the case with warm water, tea, bread, and fresh vegetables, 
and whilst the two latter must be eaten, the second should be usually 
avoided. 

MEDICINES. 

The action of medicines has been ascertained for the most part 
.by the empirical method just referred to when discussing the influ- 
ence of food, and it is well established that certain substances pro- 
mote, and others lessen the action of the skin. This has been 
proved both by their ill effects when they have not agreed, and by 
their unfitness in certain states of the system. Thus it has been 
shown that iron and its salts, with zinc and many other mineral pre- 
parations known as tonics, with acids and vegetable tonics in general, 
lessen the action of the skin, and are particularly fitted for cases in 
which the skin is active, and cannot be administered in febrile and 
other conditions in which the skin is dry. Hence recently our 
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friend Dr. Robert Dickson has introduced the oxide of zinc as a re- 
medy for night perspirations. The action of iodine upon the func- 
tions of the skin has not been well determined, but it is highly 
probable it lessens the activity of that organ, as is found in the cases 
of general struma, in which it is very beneficial. 

flence in the conditions under consideration all these remedies 
are applicable, and the ordinary composition of a preparation of 
iron, with acid, and a vegetable bitter, is manifestly the best with 
which we are at present acquainted. ' There is much diJFerence in 
practice as to the precise form of a metal which shall be given, and 
much ingenuity has been exhibited of late years to provide salts of 
iron to meet these views, and also the supposed requirements of 
practice. We cannot but think that the differences of action are in 
a degree rather matters of opinion than of fact, and in practice one 
or two forms seem to fulfil almost every indication. Such, for ex- 
ample, as the sesquichloride of iron, and the citrate of iron with 
quinine ; but, of the two, we ordinarily prefer the former in doses of 
16 to 25 minims thrice a day. 

Lead is also a powerful agent for the purpose now under conside- 
ration, as may be inferred from its power to arrest sanguineous and 
alvine discharges, although it has not hitherto been employed with 
the express object here indicated. It is an old remedy in the treat- 
ment of phthisis, but within the last few years only have its merits 
been brought clearly before the profession. M. Beau, the present 
distinguished physician to La Chante^ following the observations of 
Hildebrand, has very recently recommended its employment in all 
stages of the malady.^ His data are purely empirical, for the idea 
was derived from the alleged fact that persons engaged in the ope- 
rations of lead mines and white lead works are not very liable to 
phthisis, and as such persons are liable to the affection known as 
lead colic, M. Beau believes it to be essential to produce a similar 
condition in every phthisical patient. This condition implies les- 
sened elimination, and constipation, with great diminution of the 
power of the cerebro-spinal system of nerves, for such a condition is 
indicated in the distended state of the bowels in painter's colic, and 
demonstrated in the hanging wrists and other evidences of paralysis 
which occur in more advanced cases of the lead poisoning. 

We must be exceedingly cautious how we admit such statements 
as grounds for treatment in any, but particularly in so important a 
class of cases as phthisis, since the very basis of the infrequency of 
phthisis in the class referred to is not by any means established, and 
since all empirical observations are liable to error, both in their in- 
terpretation and in the extension of the class of persons in which 
they are observed. The most that could be fairly inferred from the 
facts already known is, that in some persons the influence of lead 
may be beneficial as a prophylactic of phthisis, and it would remain 

■ Journal de M^decine et de Chirurgie, Nov. 1861. 
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to define the characters of that class. Our own belief of the action 
of the lead, and of the class of persons in which it would be useful, 
has already been expressed, and hence we regard it in no wise as a 
specific remedy in phthisis, but as one which may be advantageously 
employed in a selected class of cases in the early stage with a view 
to remove certain collateral conditions. 

We do not recommend the adoption of M. Beau*s plan of treat- 
ment, neither do we think that any physician to a public charity 
in England would feel himself justified in inducing consequences so 
serious as those pointed out by M. Beau, or in so expending the pre- 
cious time afibrded for the treatment of the case within the walls of 
an hospital. M. Beau considers, as we have above stated, that in 
order to obtain the good effects of the lead, it is necessary to con- 
tinue it until constipation and lead colic are obtained. Within that 
degree he states that the action is rather unfavourable, since it les- 
sens the appetite, is liable to disorder the digestion, and, when given 
by the stomach, produces diarrhoea. Moreover, he adds gastralgia, 
gastric cough, and dyspnoea to this list of preliminary evils. But 
after the constitutional influences of the lead have been attained, 
M. Beau asserts that there is improvement in the cough and all the 
general symptoms, and the change in the lung disease may amount 
almost to a cure. He states, also, that of twelve persons so treated, 
the disease was checked and the physical signs improved in four, 
the disease had almost disappeared in four, and two others were 
apparently altogether cured. He prescribes the carbonate of lead 
in 2 grain doses, daily adding 2 grains on each succeeding day 
until 12 grains daily are given, or the lead poisoning is effected. 

We believe the remedy to be useful in the class of cases where 
there is emaciation, due chiefly to a constitutional disposition to ex- 
cessive elimination, and where, as a consequence, there is a diminu- 
tion in the heat of the body and the vital powers ; but it should be 
given rather in an intermitting than a continuous manner. 

There is, however, a temporary condition of the perspiration, 
which in our judgment modifies the kind of treatment here advised, 
and which it may be proper to refer to here, viz : the acid odour of 
the perspiration which is observed in many cases. This condition 
is oftentimes very marked, and on inquiry it will be found that it 
has attracted the attention of the patient. It is also more common 
in the night than in the day perspiration. It suffices to divide the 
class of cases now under consideration into two classes, so far as the 
treatment is concerned ; for we have noticed that those on whom 
perspirations, whether by night or day, are profuse, acids and mine- 
ral tonics do not diminish the action of the skin, whilst in such 
cases the use of the ordinary saline medicine containing acetate of 
ammonia, or of a combination of salts of soda and potash, soon re- 
move the sour odour and the perspirations together. There is some 
variation in the cases, so that in one class the ammonia salt is more 
efficacious than the soda and potash ; and such for the most part 
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are those who experience chilliness and severe sense of alternations 
of temperature, as in a common cold, whilst in a few cases the plan 
now indicated is of no avail. Our ordinary plan is to administer the 
alkalies or neutral salts in cases where the perspiration possesses 
the sour odour, and when there is much debility, we have commonly 
found that the ammonio-chloride of iron is the best of all the tonic 
preparations. This condition is temporary, and after a period the 
treatment required is that which is fitted for those in whom there is 
no acid odour ; but we have known many cases in which the conti- 
nued use of a saline for several weeks was attended by much com- 
fort and increase of strength. As an instance of marked improve- 
ment from the plan of treatment here recommended, we cite the 
following case of early phthisis. 

There was constant and excessive elimination of acid by the 
skin, without other symptoms than excessive and general exhaus- 
tion and wasting, and it did not progress satisfactorily during three 
or four months. Under the influence of the combination of potass 
and soda, he had a very profuse sweating, accompanied by an ex- 
ceedingly acid and acrid odour; and obtained immediate and almost 
marvellous relief. 

J. E., a young, single man, aged 20, engaged in a grocer's shop 
in the country, had complained for three months of bad appetite, 
with brown tongue, foul breath, and slight emaciation. There was 
slight hsBmoptysis occasionally, with slight dyspnoea. There was 
scarcely any cough, but the throat had been sore from the com- 
mencement of his disease. The general expression of the symptoms 
was nervous exhaustion and muscular debility. The chest pre- 
sented the slightest shade of dulness on percussion, and lessened 
respiration on the left side. 

On August 21st, he began to take iron, with a mineral acid and 
quinia. Cod-liver oil was added on August 28th. In September he 
continued in the same state, but with a little increase of cough and 
debility. In October, the cough continued but he felt a little gene- 
ral improvement. There was also a little pain in the left breast. 
His state was becoming more ansemic ; and the iron, being intermit- 
ted for a time, was renewed in November. During all this period 
he took out-of-door exercise, used salt-and-water ablutions, and was 
directed to take milk and other nutritive kinds of food at short inter- 
vals during the day and night. 

Thus three months passed away without any visible improvement, 
and the progress of the luns-disease appeared imminent. At the 
end of November, however, he had a most profuse sweating during 
four nights, in frosty weather, accompanied by an exceedingly sour 
and acrid odour, which appeared to be the crisis of his condition ; 
for, under the influence of bicarbonate of potass and gentian, he im- 
proved most rapidly, and the increase of perspiration, with its acid 
state, ceased in December. Throughout January he continued to 
improve, and became again cheerful, active, and strong ; and the cod- 
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liver oil being again prescribed at the beginning of February (it 
having disagreed with him in the early part of his attack), caused 
so much improvement in a fortnight, that he was led to look upon 
it as the principal means of his restoration to health/ It is very 
probable that, had the alkaline treatment been begun earlier, we 
should have been spared some anxiety. 

Gases are also met with in which the perspiration is profuse and 
of a very sour odour, and does not yield to treatment, and in such 
the disease commonly progresses rapidly. "When the perspiration 
is not acid, the ordinary forms of mineral and vegetable tonics, with 
acids, are well fitted to lessen the action of the skin. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

RESTORE THE BULK OF THE BODY BY LESSENING ELIMINATION. 

THE KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 

There is undoubtedly a close relation between the aetion of the 
skin and the kidneys, so that any increase or decre9.se in the elimi- 
nation by the skin will be attended by the converse condition in the 
kidneys. Hence, in the condition of disease now under considera- 
tion, in which there is commonly increased action of the skin, the 
quantity of urine evolved is seldom in any marked excess. 

There are, however, periods when the kidneys eliminate large 
quantities of urine, either from a sudden change in the relations of 
the skin to the kidneys, or from some other cause acting directly 
through the latter organs. There are also numerous instances in 
which the amount of urine is unduly increased by drinking large 
quantities of water or weak tea, and since the ordinary eJFect of. 
drinking fluids alone is to cause an elimination of more fluid than 
they have aJForded to the body, the result is to produce excessive 
elimination. Moreover, many persons indulge in the use of gin 
or other alcohols, which tend directly to increase elimination by the 
kidneys. 

In the treatment of the early stage of phthisis, it is very desir- 
able that the fluids taken should be duly restricted, that they should 
not be of a nature to increase elimination, and that they should be . 
administered with solid food, which may require them for its solu- 
tion, and will temporarily fix them in the tissues. It is highly 
probable that the evil efi'ect of gin- drinking is evident in this man- 
ner before the further condition of diseased kidneys is induced, and 
is thereby one of the causes of phthisis. It must also be admitted 
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that the indiscriminate use of large quantities of Spa waters before 
breakfast tends largely to injury in this direction in persons suffer- 
ing from the condition i;low under discussion, since at that period 
of the day,* and when taken without food, simple water is a most 
powerful diuretic.^ 

The putients frequently express a desire for much fluid to satisfy 
thirst, and so far it is indicative of excessive elimination, for both 
perspiration and diuresis, when in large excess, induce thirst. In 
such cases the plan of treatment is to lessen the elimination of fluid, 
and then the thirst will disappear. 

When the excessive elimination of fluid by the kidneys is associ- 
ated with disease of the kidney, its prevention is seldom within our 
reach ; and as it is rarely found in the early stage of phthisis, and 
has no necessary relation to that disease, we do not purpose to enter 
upon its discussion. 

There is much variation in the habits of men as to the frequency 
with which dejections from the bowels naturally occur, and conse- 
quently as to tbo quantity of alvine excretion. There is also very 
great tolerance of these variations, so that we have known many 
persons in good health who have been accustomed to only one de- 
jection in ten or fourteen days, whilst others have alvine evacuations 
twice or thrice a day. It is, therefore, impossible to lay down any 
rule which may be considered as necessary to health, or to affirm 
that the ordinary daily evacuation is much more natural than a less 
frequent one. It is no doubt, in fact, dependent upon the amount 
and kind of food eaten, and the amount of food which has been 
transformed ; for the larger the amount of refuse and unused food 
in the bowel, the more necessary it is to have a frequent dejection. 
But in the disease in question, where the appetite is somewhat 
diminished, there is perhaps less than the ordinary necessity for a 
daily evacuation. When the food is habitually long retained, it may 
be inferred that its nutritive qualities are more perfectly extracted 
than would have occurred in the same person with a daily evacua- 
tion ; whilst frequent evacuations always contain a large amount of 
nutritive material. Hence, in ordinary cases, we would not advise 
a rigid conformity with the ordinary rule of a daily evacuation. In 
this matter the ordinary habits of the patient must be duly consi- 
dered, and it not unfrequently happens that frequent dejections have 
been the rule, or that this condition has existed for some time ; but 
even then, unless other circumstances contra-indicate it, we would 
rather lessen the frequency of the act ; and where there are frequent 
dejections, to which may be in part attributed the condition under 
discussion, the first object should be to arrest it. 

We do not here refer to the conditions of the bowel which com- 
monly give rise to diarrhoea, since they belong to a later period of 
the oisease than we purpose to embrace. 

Phil. Trans., 18C1. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

BESTORE THE BULK OP THE BODY BY INCREASING THE SUPPLY. 
DEFICIENCY OP NITROGEN IN ADOLESCENCE. 

Having now shown the degree of activity in the eliminating 
actions of the body, and the methods whereby it may be restrained, 
and thus arrest the loss of weight and bulk of the body, which is a 
common feature in this disease, we now proceed to show how far the 
emaciation may be lessened by a positive increase in the amount of 
food supplied. 

It will be well understood, in limine^ that it is one thing to place 
food in the stomach, and another to have it duly digested and 
transformed, so that only a little may pass off by the bowel ; but 
there is, nevertheless, a close relationship between the appetite for 
food and the power of the system to transform the food, and, as a 
practical rule, if the patient can be induced to increase the quan- 
tity of food taken, we may be sure that there will be an increase in 
the quantity transformed, although not necessarily in exact propor- 
tion to the increase of the food. The former question we shall 
hereafter consider more at large when speaking of the increase in 
the vital actions, and shall here refer only to the latter, or the 
increase of the quantity of food. 

We have already stated that there is commonly some diminution 
in the amount of food eaten, and in addition to this, we may aflSrm 
that, whatever may be the relation of the present to the usual 
quantity of food, there is in the cases in question very commonly 
an absolute defect in the required quantity. It is impossible to 
lay down any general rule which shall be applicable to individual 
cases, and therefore, to some extent, each case must be determined 
by itself, and a comparison made between the present and the usual 
quantity of food ; but yet there are certain general grounds which 
are widely applicable. 

We have elsewhere shown that the nitrogenous element in food' is 
necessary both for the supply of material to be fixed in the nitro- 
genous tissues, and for the true transformation of the hydro- car- 
bons ; and there is the most serious reason to believe that this 
element is commonly deficient in the food of the persons to whose 
condition we are now referring. 

At the period of life when youth is passing into adolescence, 
and when so large a portion of mankind fall into phthisis, there is 
such a change in the dietary that the amount of nitrogen supplied 
is greatly lessened in proportion to the weight of the body, and the 

> Phil. Trans., 1859. 
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greatest liability to a diminution below that required by the system 
at this period of growth. Thus taking the amount of urea evolved 
to represent the amount of nitrogen ingested, we have shown, in our 
work on the cyclical changes of the human system, that there are 5, 
6, or 7 grains of urea to each pound weight of body, at three, four, 
or five years of age ; but it is reduced to 2, 3, or 4 grains at sixteen 
or eighteen years of age. This is chiefly to be attributed to the 
diminution in the supply of milk without a corresponding increase 
in the supply of other nitrogenous foods, and at the same time there 
is an increase of the hydro-carbon starch, which, as above mentioned, 
demands the addition of nitrogen for its due assimilation. The pro- 
portion of nitrogen to the carbon in bread is 1 to 22, but in milk it 
is 1 to 11 ; so that for every pound of milk omitted, there should 
be two pounds of bread added. The addition of meat which is made 
when the supply of milk is lessened is generally quite inadequate to 
meet the loss thus occasioned ; for if a fair proportion of fat and 
lean meat be taken, the quantity of nitrogen per ounce scarcely ex- 
ceeds 8 grains, whilst that in good bread is nearly as much, and it 
would require 5J oz. of good uncooked fat and lean meat to supply 
as much nitrogen as is found in one pint of good new milk. 

We know that at the period in question, when the quantity of 
milk is reduced one or two pints daily, there is not commonly an 
equivalent increase in meat and bread, and hence this most essential 
vital excitant falls into defect. This we believe to be the case in all 
classes of society, and to constitute one of the most common causes 
of this disease. In the rich it is customary for tea and coffee, which 
offer scarcely any nitrogen, with but a small portion of milk, to con- 
stitute the breakfast of the young man or woman, who a few years 
earlier ate one pint of milk at that meal, containing 44 grs. nitrogen, 
and a quantity of bread scarcely less than that eaten in adolescence, 
whilst the. children of the poor are frequently compelled to live 
throughout the day upon little but tea and bread. 

As a general rule, it may be laid down that the quantity of nitro- 
gen supplied for each pound weight of body, from fourteen to twenty 
years of age, should not be less than 1 J gr., and that of carbon 25 
so that, if we consider the weight of the body to vary from 
lbs. to 150 lbs. in that period, the total daily quantity would be 
135 grs. to 275 grs. of nitrogen, and 5 oz. to 8 J oz. of carbon. 

The dietary which should be supplied may be thus stated. Three 
pints of milk ; 1 J lb. of bread ; 6 oz. of uncooked meat (equal to 4 
oz. of cooked meat); | lb. of potatoes; IJ oz. of butter and 3 oz. 
of uncooked bacon, or 4 oz. of eggs. This would give the follow- 
ing quantity of nitrogen : — 

Nitrogen. 
8 pints of milk, new and good, grains . . . . .132 

6 ozs. meat (fat and lean) ...... 48 

20 ozs. of bread ....... 155 

12 ozs. potatoes ....... 9 

844 

10 



i? 
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Hence we would supply upwards of 300 grs. of nitrogen per day, 
and thus be in excess of the daily requirements of the system, and 
allow a considerable quantity to be fixed in the tissues of the body 
as they increase in bulk. In order that this large quantity of food 
may be taken and duly digested, it is requisite that it be wisely dis- 
tributed over the twenty- four hours, and to this we attach the great- 
est importance. 

But there are very many cases in which the patient is unable to 
take suflBcient food to supply so large a quantity of nitrogen, and 
it is of great consequence to meet this deficiency. This is largely 
efiected by Bouchardat's various preparations of glutenized foods 
recently introduced into this country by G. Van Abbott & Co., 
which we have extensively used in our experimental researches and 
in the dietary of phthisical patients. These preparations are — 
gluten bread, which is prepared in slices, and must be toasted and 
eaten hot ; semola, the ground gluten bread containing 80 per cent, 
of gluten, and chocolate, the best quality of which contains 10 per 
cent, of gluten. 

In our experiments we found that 1 J oz. of gluten bread, when 
taken alone, increased the emission of carbonic acid to the maximum 
extent of 1.04 and 1.07 gr. per minute, and maintained the effect 
for fully three hours. Two ounces of gluten bread, taken in the 
morning, caused an increase of 62 grs. of urea during the day ; 1 J 
oz. of the best gluten chocolate caused an increase in the quantity 
of carbonic acid evolved of 2 grs. per minute, with the increase en- 
during for about 3 hours. j 

As gluten contains about 16 per cent, of nitrogen, it is evident 
that if the gluten bread and the semola contain 80 per cent, of 
gluten, there will be as much nitrogen supplied in 1 oz. as is con- 
tained in IJ pint of milk or 7 oz. of ordinary bread, and that we 
have in them most valuable agents. The gluten bread may be eaten 
like ordinary toast with any meal, whilst the semola may be pre- 
pared with milk, and taken separately or in puddings. In the 
treatment of consumptive patients we attach very great value to the 
use of these substances. Their action is to increase the activity of 
all vital functions, since, by so largely increasing the evolution of 
carbonic acid, they must aid in the transformation of starchy and 
other hydro- carbonaceous foods, and at the same time the nitrogen 
supplies the elements requisite for the formation of the tissues of 
the body. Hence they increase assimilation. 

In cases of consumption and general debility, it is our practice to 
recommend the daily use of 4 oz. of gluten bread or semola and two 
quantities of gluten chocolate, in addition to, or to supply a defi- 
ciency in, the quantity of nitrogenous food just referred to ; and we 
are able to affirm that the results have been highly satisfactory. 
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SCHEME OF DAILT DIET. 

We have already shown that the vital actions are greatly reduced 
during the night, and that in phthisis the night depression far ex- 
ceeds that observed in health. Hence it is of prime importance to 
supply food in the night as well as in the day, and the following is 
the scheme which we ordinarily recommend : — 

1. Immediately on awaking in the early morning, J a pint of milk 

(hot if possible), alone, or with chocolate added, with bread 
and butter. 

2. For breakfast : f pint of milk with coffee, chocolate, or oatmeal, 

and eggs or bacon in addition. 
8. At 11 A. M. J a pint of milk, or of good beef tea, made from 
ox heads or shins, with bread and butter. 

4. An early dinner, with plenty of meat, and milk and egg pud- 

ding. 

5. An early tea, consisting of milk with coffee or chocolate, and 

bread and butter. 

6. An early supper of | pint of milk, with oatmeal or chocolate, 

and bread and butter ; or two eggs with bread and butter, 
and milk to drink. 

7. During the night a cup of milk and a little bread and butter 

to be placed by the bedside and to be eaten if the patient 
should awake. 
By this mode a much larger quantity of food mny be taken than 
would be possible if the food were given only at the usual meal 
hours, and as it will be taken in small quantities, the system will not 
be oppressed by it, and the vital actions will not be allowed to sub- 
side. It is a dietary which allows a considerable quantity of nutri- 
tious material, both nitrogenous and hydro-carbonaceous, to be 
stored up in the system, since it is rich in both classes of nutriment. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

We think it of great importance that there should be a consider- 
able amount of fat taken, whatever may be the quantity of starch 
supplied, since it is manifest from common experience that starch 
alone cannot meet the requirements of the system in reference to 
this class of food. The dietary just recommended supplies nearly 8 
02. of butter in the milk, and this added to the butter eaten with the 
bread, would amount to 5 oz. daily. The meat, when well fed, 
offers upon the whole beast from 25 to 50 per cent, of fat, so that 
with 6 oz. of fresh meat we shall supply about 2 oz. of fat, giving a 
total daily supply of fat of 7 oz. 

The essential consideration in the dietary for patients in early 
phthisis is abundance of nitrogenous and fatty foods, with such an 
addition of starchy foods as may be necessary for admixture with 
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the fat, and this we would in the most serious manner urge upon the 
attention of all having charge of such cases. There are doubtless 
many other articles of food which enter into ordinary dietaries, and 
which might be properly introduced into this one, besides these 
now indicated ; and amongst these we may mention gelatin, isin- 
glass, Irish moss, and various modern preparations of grain, as 
corn-flour and semolina. 

There is a prevalent belief amongst scientific men that gelatin 
does not aid in the work of nutrition. This has been derived from 
the results of the inquiries of the " Gelatin Commission*' in France, 
which showed that animals could not live on bones, however well 
prepared ; and also from the observations of many physiologists, 
that as the excretion of urea is greatly increased after the ingestion 
of gelatin, it implies that the gelatin did not enter into the compo- 
sition of the tissues, but was transformed in the blood, and emitted 
as urea. We think that it would not be diflScult to adduce arguments 
against these views, and particularly the facts that in our experi- 
ments gelatin caused as large an emission of carbonic acid as fol- 
lowed the employment of flesh meat, and also that nitrogenous mat- 
ters have two actions which are useful in the economy, namely, that 
of forming nitrogenous tissue, and of exciting vital action. The last 
action cannot be denied to gelatin, however much we may question 
the former ; and hence, whilst we do not attach such value to the 
use of gelatin as would warrant- us in including that food in our 
scheme of dietary, we believe it to be a useful adjunct. Iceland 
and Irish moss act by their mucilaginous property, and are therefore 
rather medicinal than dietetic substances. We believe that the use 
of the new farinaceous preparation is of much value. 

We do not attach importance to the employment of alcohols as 
articles of food under ordinary conditions, but we cannot doubt that 
there are circumstances in which these are called for. If we con- 
sider that alcohol is the chief component of these fluids, we cannot 
employ them under the heading of these observations, viz., the in- 
crease in the supply of food, for it is impossible to affirm that it is 
a food in the ordinary acceptation of that term. There are doubt- 
less some elements in ales which supply a small amount of nutritive 
material, but with the conviction which we have endeavoured to 
establish that alcohol is not transformed in the system, we cannot 
extend the same remarks to spirits, and only in a very small de- 
gree will it be applicable to wines. But we have showtf that indi- 
rectly this class of substances exerts a large influence over nutrition, 
and we purpose to describe this action when considering the mode of 
increasing vital action. 

It will be remarked that we have not admitted tea as an article of 
dietary for consumptives, whilst we have recommended the use of 
coffee and chocolate. The reason for this omission is the power 

> Lancet, 1861 ; British Med. Journal, Not. 16, 1861. 
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which tea possesses of increasing the action of the slin, and whilst 
there may be some cases in which this action would not be injurious, 
we believe that in the majority the tendency of it would be hurtful. 
Coffee and chocolate have an analogous action over the respiratory 
function and over nutrition, whilst they lessen rather than increase 
the action of the skin. 

It is not unusual to recommend fish as an article of dietary in this 
class of cases, but we submit that in the cases in which the appetite 
fails somewhat, and it is desired to increase nutrition, it is much 
more useful to give animal flesh, with its rich juices, which offers a 
larger amount of nutriment in a smaller volume, and to add to it 
the combination of nitrogenous and hydro-carbonaceous compounds 
found in milk as the diluent. Without offering any very strong ob- 
jection to the use of fish, we think it better to avoid it, and to sup- 
ply stronger food. There are but very few cases in which the 
appetite refuses a moderate quantity of flesh meat, and in which the 
free use of milk will not form a better substitute than fish. 

The two general rules to be obeyed in supplying food are, to 
offer the largest amount of nutriment both nitrogenous and hydro- 
carbonaceous in the smallest bulk, and to supply it in small quanti- 
ties at short intervals. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

INCREASE THE VITAL ACTIONS. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Wb have in a former part of this work shown that in many cases 
of early phthisis there is a small increase m the rate of pulsation and 
respiration, and when this is considered in connection with the ema- 
ciation which in some degree occurs, it may appear to contraindicate 
an increase in the vital actions, as a remedy in that disease. But 
we venture to afiirm that this wasting of the body is no evidence 
of increased vital action, but rather on the contrary indicates a di- 
minution of that vital force by which tissue is formed and the due 
balk of the body is maintained, and it has long been admitted that 
increase in the rate of the action of the heart is per se evidence 
of feeble vital force. Hence, as the condition met with in early 
phthisis is truly one of lessened vital power, the increase in these 
actions which indicate vital power and which also maintain it, must 
be called for. 

There are two effects of vital action which embrace all that we 
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would affirm under this head, viz., the increase in the heat of the 
body, and the deposition of tissue material. 

In reference to heat, we have already shown how far the waste of 
it may be prevented by lessening the action of the skin and the 
quantity of the excretions, and by this action alone the total heat 
in the body must be increased. But whilst it is of the first conse- 
quence to lessen the waste of heat, it is of the next importance to 
increase the supply of it, and then by increased production the evils 
of excessive waste may be altogether removed. This is effected 
whenever the chemico-vital changes in the body are increased, but 
particularly when food of whatever composition is transformed within 
the body. 

The deposition of tissue material must also be a vital act, and to 
increase it considerably we must ordinarily increase the vital ac- 
tions. This we conceive to be essentially the case with the nitro- 
genous tissues, but only partially in reference to the deposition of 
fat. There can be no doubt that the production of nitrogenous tis- 
sues demands the final and the highest transformation of nutritive 
elements, but it is not necessarily so of fat, for whilst that substance 
is produced within the body from other elements in food, there is no 
reason to suppose that fat which is taken into the body and laid up 
there is necessarily first transformed. Hence there are numerous 
instances in which increasing deposition of fat is indicative of lessen- 
ing respiratory and other, vital actions. Such is observed in cases of 
chronic bronchitis, in which it often occurs that the approach of an 
attack may be predicated by observing a recent increase in the de- 
position of fat. In phthisis, however, this increase in the quantity 
of fat in the body is more indicative of increase of vital action than 
in that of bronchitis, since it implies that the appetite for fat has 
been increased, and that foods containing fat in some form have been 
eaten more abundantly. Hence, as a general expression in cases of 
early phthisis, it will be correct to affirm that increased deposition of 
tissue elements, and of the fat contained in tissue, indicates increased 
vital action. 

We will now proceed to consider in detail the methods whereby 
vital action may be ordinarily increased. 

INCREASE OF APPETITE. 

Whilst there is commonly a real diminution to a moderate degree 
in the desire for food, it is almost as common to find that caprice or 
unfounded belief or habit is largely concerned in that diminution. 
The dislike to fat and milk are patent illustrations of the fact. On 
inquiring into the habits of those persons who say that they have 
a dislike to fat, it frequently occurs that they refer only to one kind 
of fat, as, for example, that of meat, and the dislike may be further 
restricted to special kinds of fat of meat, as suet, or even the fat of 
heef, when that of mutton or pork will be tolerated. In this matter 
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there is a certain amount of fact ; for as different kinds of fat afford 
different flavours, we know that persons in perfect health prefer one 
kind to another ; but there is also some fiction, for it will be found 
that in many cases there has been no change in the appetite, but 
that the present dislike is one which has been induced by habit and 
education, as is seen in families in whom it is the habit to purchase 
only the leanest meat and to set the example of leaving uneaten 
every small portion of fat. So, in reference to milk, in a majority 
of instances in which there is a dislike to the food, there has been 
no change of recent date ; but, either in early life it was nearly 
withheld, or since the period of youth its use had been almost en- 
tirely discontinued, until the absence of desire for it has been con- 
strued into a distaste for it. There are, however, a few cases in 
which, with some relish for it, evil effects follow its use, as for ex- 
ample sickness ; but in many of these instances it will be found that 
the milk is taken cold, and drunk in a tolerably large quantity at 
a time, so that there has been a large accumulation of casein within 
the stomach. 

In nearly all the instances in which there is a declared dislike to 
these two important articles of diet, it will be found that encourage- 
ment and due regulation will nearly overcome the objection. Thus, 
when one kind of fat cannot be taken, another, as for example ba- 
con, butter, suet in puddings or milk may be substituted, or it may 
be eaten in smaller quantities at a time and with the addition of 
starchy food. When milk is disliked, it may be eaten when cooked 
as pudding, or alone when taken hot and with bread or other farina- 
ceous food in small quantities at a time ; and when new milk can- 
not be retained upon the stomach, skimmed milk may be borne. 

Hence, the first duty in reference to the improvement of a defec- 
tive appetite for particular kinds of food, is to ascertain how much 
is due to false impressions, to habit, or to injudicious quantities, or 
admixture of foods, and to regulate the habits and encourage suit- 
able efforts to remove the distaste ; and when this has been effected, 
and the mind of the patient impressed with the essential importance 
of increasing the appetite for food, the whole diflSculty will in many 
persons have been removed. But there will yet be many cases in 
which the desire for food will still be below the requirements of the 
system, and then the following rules may be applied : — 

1. To allow of no improper, useless, or bulky article of food, and 

to select those kinds of food which approach to a proper die- 
tary, and are the least distasteful to the particular patient. 

2. To supply the food in small quantities at frequent intervals, so 

that the total quantity may be unconsciously increased. The 
amount of the interval must necessarily vary with the food 
supplied ; but if the food consist chiefly of milk, the interval 
need not exceed two, or at the most, three hours. 

3. To supply the food as warm as it may be comfortably eaten, 
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and cooked in different ways, but in those the most agree- 
able to the patient. The exhibition of food at a temperature 
higher than that of the body is commonly practicable when 
food at a temperature but little below that degree would be 
rejected, and the application of the heated fluid to the sto- 
mach is fitted to increase nervous and vascular action. 
Within certain limits the appetite will vary as the general vital 
actions of the body vary, and hence will increase as exertion is 
made or cold is applied to the body. Exertion directly causes in- 
creased vital action and increased waste, and in the ordinary course 
of events increases the desire for food to supply the defect ; and the 
application of cold, whether by the inhalation of cool air or the ap- 
plication of it to the skin, acts in a similar manner, but in a much 
less degree. Hence the general plan of treatment adopted in this 
class of cases tends directly to increase the appetite. 

The mode by which medicines increase the appetite is not very 
clear. In some instances a stimulant suffices to increase the nervous 
action of the stomach, or a bitter or acid constringes the mucous 
coat, or an alkali removes disordered secretions ; but our knowledge 
upon this point is almost exclusively empirical. We are, however, 
aware by experience that condiments, carminatives, bitters, and 
acids, have this influence. We have also already referred to the 
stimulating influence of heat when locally employed to the stomach ; 
and to this we may add the action of alcohols. 

The action of alcohols as an excitant of the appetite is very well 
known in India, where, with the exhaustion induced by the climate 
and the low state of the vital force which occurs in the early morn- 
ing, it is found almost impossible to enjoy the breakfast or the lunch 
without prefacing the meal with bitter beer or some other alcoholic 
compound. The like conditions do not naturally occur in this cli- 
mate ; but in many cases of early phthisis the same degree of vital 
exhaustion is met with, and a small quantity of ale, wine, or a little 
spirit and water, when taken immediately before the meal, increases 
the appetite for food. But whilst aflSrming the value of alcohols in 
numerous instances in the condition in question, we would add that 
commonly an increase of appetite would be gained without their use. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE DIGESTION. 

The evidences of defective digestion are commonly a sense of ful- 
ness and load at the stomach after meals, sometimes extending to 
the degree of compelling the patient to desist from eating after hav- 
ing taken only a few morsels ; acidity occurring in the early morn- 
ing, but chiefly after meals, and a foul state of the tongue with a 
disagreeable taste. 

The condition in which the patient feels full after having eaten 
only a very small quantity of food, appears to present a state of by- 
persesthesia of the stomach. In such a case there is great liability 
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to vomiting if cough occur at that period, and there is commonly 
some tenderness on pressure at the epigastrium. There can be no 
doubt that this condition being long continued, induces a contracted 
state of the organ such as occurs when the bulk of the food is per- 
manently reduced. This state is relieved by abstinence from tea, 
coffee, and condiments, and by supplying food prepared with milk, 
in small quantities, frequently ; but if it have been long continued, 
and the cavity of the stomach have been reduced in capacity, a con- 
siderable period must elapse before the stomach will exhibit the 
natural tolerance to the presence of a full quantity of food at a 
meal. 

The most efficacious remedy in this condition is the administration 
of hydrocyanic acid with an alkaline carbonate and a bitter, a short 
period previous to the dinner and tea meals ; and it but rarely hap- 
pens that this plan of treatment, added to that which belongs to the 
general treatment of the disease, fails after a few days or weeks to 
allow the food to be increased in quantity, and a large quantity to be 
borne during the digestive process. When, however, cases present 
themselves in which this condition of the stomach is a permanent 
feature, or where it is unusually intractable, it is advisable to apply 
and renew blisters to the epigastrium ; and it should be borne in mind 
that there is no condition which so powerfully tends to obstruct the 
treatment in the direction now under discussion. 

The dyspepsia in which there is an excess of acidity is frequently 
conjoined with that now mentioned, but in perhaps a majority of in- 
stances the acid eructations and the heartburn are more prominent 
evils than the sense of fulness after meals. However the excess of 
acidity may be explained, it will be found that its effect is to induce 
a certain degree of irritability of the mucous membrane, and in pro- 
cess of time it becomes essentially ^connected with a diseased state 
of the pharynx. In cases of heartburn the sensation is felt at the 
top of the pharynx, in the part covered by tessellated epithelium, and 
as we have already seen, essentially associated with the act of cough- 
ing. It is also highly probable that the inferior opening of the oeso- 
phagus into the stomach does not close, or that a certain quantity 
of fluid food is retained within the cavity, as is proved by the fre- 
quent ejection of food into the upper part of the pharynx which at- 
tends the act called "heartburn.** During the existence of heart- 
born, if a warm fluid be drunk, it causes pain in the pharynx. We 
believe that in a large portion of such cases the condition complained 
of is truly pharyngeal, and is not only an impediment to the recep- 
tion of food, but excites cough. 

It is common to find, on examining the pharynx, that portions of 
food remain attached to the mucous membrane. This, is the case in 
that part covered by the tessellated epithelium ; but whether it oc- 
curs in the lower part which possesses vibratile epithelium we cannot 
tell ; yet, notwithstanding the beneficial action of the cilise, it is very 
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probable that particles of food often remain upon the membrane. 
This will be the case particularly when bread or similar food is 
eaten alone, and the deglutition of it is not followed by a fluid. 
There is also reason to believe that the eructations to which we have 
referred have in many instances become habitual, and are due either 
to an unnatural action in the oesophagus, or to an abnormal forma- 
tion of that organ ; but, whatever may be the immediate cause, if 
they have been long continued, they will not readily succumb to 
treatment. 

In this class of cases we advise that the deglutition of solid food 
be always accompanied by a fluid, and that fluid be drunk after the 
solid food has been taken. It frequently happens in health that 
when dry and solid food has been eaten, and particularly when it 
has not been well masticated, it accumulates in the lower part of the 
oesophagus, causes pain and perhaps hiccough, and requires a large 
volume of fluid to be drunk before the mass can be carried into the 
stomach. Hence, if the patient be subject to this accumulation, it 
is the more necessary that he should use sufficient fluid after the de- 
glutition of solid food. The use of brown bread in this state is very 
inappropriate, since the particles of bran readily adhere to the mu- 
cous membrane, and induce irritation and acidity. We also advise 
the use of bread prepared with baking powder in preference to yeast, 
having a little excess of the alkali, since it has a less tendency to be- 
come sour, and certainly corrects acidity upon the points over which 
it passes. In this state, also, the use of tea, coff'ee, alcohols, and 
condiments should be interdicted, whilst antacids, either in the form 
of a caustic or a carbonated alkali, will be very beneficial, both at 
the period when the heartburn is distressing, and at other periods of 
the day. 

We have endeavoured to connect the class of cases in which there 
is excess of acid secretion in th*e stomach and pharynx with those 
in which there is acid perspiration, but have not yet found any es- 
sential connection between the two conditions. 

The conditions in which there is foulness of the tongue are very 
various, as indeed are the degrees and character of the foulness. 
When the tongue retains its usual size and form, and is pale, and 
more or less covered with a thin white layer, it may be found with 
any condition of dyspepsia ; but the state to which we more particu- 
larly refer is one in which the tongue appears enlarged and the up- 
per surface rounded ; the papillae enlarged and the whole organ pre- 
senting a yellow (not the ordinary pale red) tinge. There is also a 
thick crust over the surface, varying in thickness, but usually in- 
creasing towards the root ; and there is a foul taste in the mouth, 
and often a foul odour in the breath. This condition we have noticed 
to be common in compositors and others who live in foul air and are* 
engaged in night-work ; but it is not uncommon in shoemakers and 
tailors, and in the poor and ill-fed. It is always accompanied by 
marked evidence of dyspepsia, and is usually very intractable. As 
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we regard it rather as evidence of mal-assimilation, we shall again 
refer to it. 

Cases of apparently pure atonic dyspepsia are not common — that 
is to say — conditions in which the stomach and the function of di- 
gestion simply participate in the general atony of the body ; but 
whilst an atonic condition is observed in all the forms of dyspepsia 
met with in phthisis, it is commonly associated with evidence of dis- 
ordered action. When, however, the atony is the leading feature, 
the general use of tonics, alcoholic stimulants, tea and coflFee, condi- 
ments and pepsine, are the appropriate remedies. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

INCREASE THE ASSIMILATION OF FOOD. 

This, although the most important part of this branch of inquiry, 
is one about which but little is certainly known as to its intimate na- 
ture ; it is quite clear that the food must undergo a process of final 
change after it has left the stomach and duodenum, and before it is 
deposited as tissues. It is also well known that, unless this change 
proceed in a due order and degree, the material which is produced is 
unfit for the full purposes of life, and it is termed unhealthy. This 
is the change which at present is hidden from our knowledge, and we 
are obliged as yet to be content with knowing the two extreme limits 
of the chain, and the causes which influence the whole process. 

In the disease now under consideration there is reason to believe 
that this process is not healthily carried on ; not so much from the 
production of new and unhealthy matter, as from the fact that the 
tissues are ill-nourished beyond what occurs in other states of the 
system when an equal amount of suitable food is taken. It is true 
that we have seen that the two anterior processes of taking and di- 
gesting food are to a certain degree in defect also ; but it is probable 
that the deficient nutrition is still more than that defect will account 
for. 

The circumstances which are known to have the power to increase 
this final transformation of food, as evidenced by the elimination of 
the products of transformation, are exertion, food, respiration, pul- 
sation, temperature, and certain intimate chemical changes ; and to 
these we will refer in their order, 

EXERTION. 

We have elsewhere shown that not the least amount of muscular 
exertion can be made without producing an increase in the quantity 
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of air inspired, and of carbonic acid evolved. Change of posture 
even from lying to sitting caused in our experiments an increase of 
one-sixth, and to the standing posture of one- third of the quantity 
of air inspired ; whilst walking at the rate of one, two, three, and 
four miles per hour, increase the quantity to 1.9, 2.76, 3.0, and 5.0 
times that inspired at rest in the lying posture (page 71). The 
quantity of carbonic acid evolved during the exertion of walking at 
the rate of two and three miles was 1.85, and 2.64 times that evolved 
at rest in the sitting posture. 

The effect over the elimination of nitrogen remains singularly 
mysterious. We have shown from prisoners working the tread-wheel, 
and Bischoff and Voit from a dog working a spit -wheel, that there 
is scarcely any increase in the elimination of that product under the 
most severe exertion ;* yet, under the theory which has of late years 
influenced professional opinion, the products of heat-formation were 
said to be eliminated by the lungs, and those of tissue-waste by the 
kidneys. It is, however, true, paradoxical as it may appear, that 
in a general sense both the observations and the theory are correct, 
for it has now been proved that urea is a combined product of con- 
version of food and degradation of tissue ; and as the loss of nitrogen 
by the tissue during exertion is supplied by nitrogen from the food, 
there can be no increase in the elimination of urea from the body 
unless the bulk of the muscle be lessened. It must, therefore, be 
admitted that, with increased muscular exertion, there will be a 
larger emission of nitrogen from the tissue, and that the urea 
emitted from the body will be in a greater degree derived from the 
tissue than could occur in a day of rest. 

In the condition of disease now under discussion, we perceive that 
if we increase muscular exertion, we shall increase the excretory 
products, and the excretory products are evidence of an increase in 
the metamorphosis of matter. If with this we supply sufficient and 
proper food, there will be both increase in the metamorphosis of the 
tissue, and in the final transformation of the food; and as the 
quantity of food transformation should be in excess of the tissue 
wasted, we shall cause further tissue-deposition or growth. 

The due regulation of the exercise to be taken by the patient is 
hence of prime importance, and there are two rules which must be 
observed: Ist, To take as much exertion as can be borne without 
noticeable fatigue ; and 2d, To associate the exertion with sufficient 
food. 

In selecting the most suitable kind of exercises, we are compelkd 
to bear in mind the strength, sex, and convenience of the patient. 
Athletic exercises are no doubt the best, when they are practised 
for a short period twice daily, and when the powers of the body are 
not too severely taxed. Running and jumping are suited to men, 
and skipping to women ; and whilst the first of these sometimes 

> Phil. Trans. 18C1. 
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causes alarm In the minds of patients, lest haemoptysis should be 
induced, there need be no fear of its occurrence at the stage of the 
disease under consideration, since the inability to breathe freely 
will limit the exertion, and if any haemoptysis should occur, it will 
proceed only from the enlarged vessels of the pharynx. We feel 
assured that this matter may be left to the patient, with the convic- 
tion that commonly he will make too little rather than to much 
exertion. In reference to women, we attach great importance to 
the practice of skipping, and direct that the rope be thrown from 
before backwards, and that a considerable amount of exertion shall 
be made during the ten or fifteen minutes' practice at one time. 
The conventional habits of society have so limited the kinds and 
degrees of exertion which females of seventeen years of age and 
upwards may make, that this is almost the only one which they can 
be induced to adopt as a remedial agent, and it is only after much 
persuasion and explanation as to the importance of it that many will 
undertake it. 

But as these exercises both for males and females are presumed 
to task the respiration, and will also largely determine to the skin, 
they must be limited to very short periods of duration, and hence 
cannot supply all that we desire. We have therefore to turn to that 
of walking, as the exercise that may be the most continuously pur- 
sued, and it is highly desirable that it should be employed during 
two to four hours daily. If the patient rise so as to leave the bed- 
room before 8 A. M., and take a cup of milk or chocolate, with 
bread and butter^ it will be proper to walk in the open air briskly 
for half or three-quarters of an hour before breakfast, and during 
the forenoon before dinner, and again in the afternoon, from one to 
two hours should be spent in exercise in the open air. The want 
of strength, and the previous habits of the patient, will, in many 
instances, limit the amount of exertion more narrowly than we could 
desire, but it is important that tho amount of exertion should ap- 

£ roach as nearly as possible to that now recommended. It is not 
owever to be understood, that whilst walking during two hours, 
considerable or even continuous exertion should be made during the 
whole period, but such an amount of exertion should be made, and 
such intervals of rest allowed, as may be practicable and agreeable 
to the patient. In ordinary cases the disposition and capability for 
exertion will increase by practice, and particularly if it be made in 
a cheerful spirit, with a pleasant companion, in new and agreeable 
scenes, and with an exhilarating atmosphere. The exertion of 
walking, moreover, causes a more general use of the muscles of the 
body than any other moderate exercise, and is less liable to be fol- 
lowed by cold than when violent exertion of particular muscles is 
made, as in rowing, or when taken in closed rooms, as in various 
athletic exercises. It is also capable of variation in degree.^ 

1 We are tempted to insert here a copy of a placard which was recently exposed 
in the window of a bootmaker and corucutter iu one of our principal West-end 
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FOOD. 

As food is the material to be transformed, it may at first sight 
appear paradoxical to look to it as an agent in its own transforma- 
tion ; but whilst it is true that certain kinds of food seem to be pas- 
sive in this transformation, it is equally true that there are other 
kinds which aid in the transformation, whilst a third class are devoted 
almost exclusively to the latter actions. 

Amongst the passive agents we may mention the hydrocarbons, 
which, so far as we know, possess no power to aid in their own trans- 
formation, whilst the active agents are the nitrogenous elements. 
This latter fact has not been hitherto so fully admitted as it will be, 
since on the chemical theory, which has' ruled our views of nutrition, 
it has only been regarded as an element of tissues, and fitted to 
repair the waste of tissue ; but the experiments of Lawes and Gilbert, 
ourself and others, have shown that the fattening properties of fodder 
are in proportion, not to the carbon, but to the nitrogen contained 
in them ; that manures containing an excess of nitrogen beyond that 
required to be fixed on the plant, produce better crops from the 
same amount of carbon in manure ; that nitrogenous foods increase 
the elimination of carbonic acid, and that the very large amount of 
nitrogen which is taken into the body beyond that which is neces- 
sary to supply waste of tissue, must be regarded as useless, if its 
whole duty were to supply tissue waste. Hence we have en- 
deavoured to prove that nitrogen in food exerts the double action 
of promoting directly or indirectly the transformation of other food, 
and at the same time of supplying the wants of the nitrogenous 
tissues attending their degradation. 

In a former part of this work, p. 144, we have urged the great 
importance of giving an abundant quantity of food, and particularly 
of the nitrogenous kind, and we have now given our reasons for that 
advice. It is also to be observed that there are but few instances 
in which nature has separated the two great classes of food; but 
with the hydrocarbons has supplied the nitrogenous. This is the 
case with bread and flesh — the two great elements of nutrition — 
and nature has moreover given to us a relish for the combination of 

thoroughfares, not on account of the original manner in which science is tamed to 
commercial account, but of the talent exhibited in the composition, and the excellence 
of the advice! It is as follows — 

** The best medicine ! Two miles of oxygen three times a day. This is not only 
the best, but cheap and pleasant to take. It suits all ages and constitutions. It is 
patented by Infinite Wisdom, sealed with a signet divine. It cures cold feet, hot 
heads, pale faces, feeble lungs, and bad tempers. If two or three take it together, it 
has a still more striking efifect. It has often been known to reconcile enemies, settle 
matrimonial quarrels, and bring reluctant parties to the state of double blessedness. 
This medicine never fails. Spurious compounds are found in large towns; but get 
into the country lanes, among green fields, or on the mountain-top, and you have it 
in perfection as prepared in the great laboratory of Nature. 

^* Before taking this medicine * * * * should be contulted on the understanding that eomt, 
bunions f or bad nails, prevent its proper effects,** 
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the latter with the former, and of the more highly nitrogenized with 
the less nitrogenized substances ; and when we find the two elements 
separated, it is chiefly the work of man, as when he separates the 
starch from flour or potato, and fat from flesh. 

The class of substances which, considered as food, are devoted 
almost exclusively to the duty of aiding in the transformation of 
other foods are tea, coffee, and beer. We have elsewhere^ shown 
how each of these substances causes the elimination of carbon to a 
greater degree than it supplies that element ; and hence must be 
the means of causing its elimination from other substances. We 
have not determined to which of the elements of tea and coffee this 
influence is due, since we have experimented only upon the substances 
as a whole ; but in reference to beer, it is doubtless due to the 
nitrogenous elements, and the sugar, which they possess. It is, 
however, evident that these substances cannot be ranked as true 
foods, and that they will nourish or waste the body, not simply 
according to their own action, but in proportion to the amount of 
nutriment which is otherwise offered to the system. When the plan 
which we have recommended in the treatment of phthisis is pursued, 
and an abundance of food is supplied, these substances will aid in 
the nutrition of the body ; but it will nevertheless be true that as 
milk contains so large an amount of nitrogenous matter, conjoined 
with the hydrocarbons, it more perfectly meets all the indications 
of the system than the class of substances to which we now refer. 

RESPIRATION. 

Respiration in its widest sense is an act which results from rather 
than causes vital transformation, and yet, in several important 
respects it modifies the transforming powers. The former fact is 
proved by Davy's experiments, which show that when pure oxygen 
was inspired there is no more chemical change induced than occurs 
when atmospheric air is breathed ; and although we think from our 
own experiments that this statement will now require some modifi- 
cation, yet the law is established that, let the vital actions be a 
constant quantity, the addition of oxygen to the inspired air does 
not materially increase vital transformation. Hence, if we could 
cause an increase in the consumption of oxygen, we must begin by 
causing an increase in the vital actions, as by exertion and fpod, 
and in this sense the respiration obeys, and does not control, vital 
transformation. Allowing this statement to be true, we are led to 
believe that the action of the compressed air-bath must be null in 
this direction, for if it be in vain to off'er pure oxygen in place of 
atmospheric air, it will be not less so to off'er an increase of the 
quantity which is found in the air at the ordinary pressure, p. 162. 

But, on the other hand, it has been proved abundantly by Vierordt 
and ourself, that the voluntary inspiration of an increased quantity 

> Phil. Trans. 1859. 
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of air IS followed by an increase in the evolution of carbon. This 
is primarily due to the physical action of the admixture of gases, 
and to the fact that the air in the central parts of the lungs is richer 
in carbonic acid than that found in the larger tubes, and hence deep 
inspiration followed by deep expiration causes a larger amount of 
the air, richer in carbonic acid, to be exhaled. From this it will 
probably follow that increased chemical change will result, for if the 
carbonic acid be removed from the air-cells, its place will be filled 
by quantities of the same gas, which will escape from the blood, and 
it is highly probable, that if carbonic acid be removed from the blood 
by any cause, it will lead to an increase of that chemical change by 
which it will be again supplied. Hence, whilst this train of results 
does not rest upon experimental proof, it is based upon physical 
laws which are well established. 

Thus it follows that if the quantity of air expired be increased 
from whatever cause, there will be an increase in the vital transfor- 
mation of the body ; and if that be conjoined with abundant food, it 
will aid in the process of nutrition. 

There is, however, a modifying power due to the degree of purity 
of the air. It has been now abundantly proved by many observers, 
as by De Saussure, Prof. Frankland, and Mr. Welsh, that the com- 
position of the air at the highest attainable altitude is identically the 
same with that found at the level of the earth ; but at the level of 
the earth it has been shown that there is very great diversity in the 
constitution of the air in town and country, and in well and ill-ven- 
tilated dwellings. Prof. Roscoe published a series of researches in 
the "Chemical Quarterly Journal*' for 1858, in which he proved 
that in certain dwelling-houses, barracks, crowded schoolrooms and 
theatres, the quantity of carbonic acid in the atmosphere was from 
1.1 to 3.3 volumes in 1000 volumes — the latter^ being nearly ten 
times the normal amount. It has also been proved that in the 
densely-populated parts of London the proportion of carbonic acid 
in the air is much increased. Now as it is known that carbonic acid 
depresses the vital functions, and that air cannot support life after 
it has obtained a certain percentage of carbonic acid, it follows that 
the air of densely-populated and ill- ventilated localities is less fitted 
to support vital transformation than the pure air of the fields and 
country. Dr. Angus Smith has also published some very interest- 
ing and valuable researches which establish similar facts. We may 
also add to this the facts, that the presence of foul air gives us an 
inevitable repugnance to inspire with the ordinary depth and free- 
dom and thus lessens the effort of respiration ; but the result might 
not appear after we had by custom become unconscious of its foul- 
ness. 

But in every aspect air which is unduly loaded with carbonic acid, 
and which is also foul to the sense of smell, is much less fitted to 
promote and support vital transformation than pure air. 

In the treatment of the disease in question, we have very good 
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ground for insisting upon the patient inspiring pure air, and there- 
fore of his seeking the open air of the fields and the country in pre- 
ference to that of the bedroom or sitting-room in the crowded town. 
The influence of exertion over the increase of respiration has been 
already pointed out, and the effect of food has also been hinted at, 
80 that we need here only to state that the hydrocarbons — fat and 
starch — do not promote respiration, whilst that function is always in- 
creased in efficiency by nitrogenous food. Tea and coffee are the 
most powerful respiratory excitants amongst food, and it is singular 
to add, that sugar, which is a hydrocarbon, also largely increases 
the activity of that function. 

PULSATION. 

The relation of pulsation to vital transformation seems to be such 
that, with an unusually rapid or unusually slow pulse, there will be 
emaciation — the standard rate of pulsation of health in the individu- 
al in question being ascertained — and that in reference to rate, the 
normal is that which is the most compatible with the maintenance of 
the bulk of the tissues. It is also admitted that a certain degree of 
fulness of the pulse is requisite to the due performance of vital acts, 
for a feeble and soft pulse, whether rapid or slow, is incompatible 
with perfect nutrition, and, as a rule, that is the condition met 
with in early phthisis. A normally full pulse is therefore a circum- 
stance of much importance, and, whilst feebleness and rapidity of 
pulsation are normally associated, fulness and slowness as in the 
ordinary rate of pulsatioa are commonly found together. Hence, in 
treatment, the prime question seems to be, to cause an ordinary de- 
gree of fulness of the pulse, and in doing this the change in the rate 
will probably follow. 

We have already referred to the conditions which modify the ful- 
ness of the pulse, whether it be with the vis a tergo or the vis d 
"fyonte^ and will now refer only to the remedial agents to be employed 
to restore fulness. 

The prime question, no doubt, is to increase the vis d fronte^ 
whether that be by lessening the action of the skin, the kidneys, or 
the bowels, and thus offer greater resistance to the column of blood, 
and to this we have fully referred. The next question is to increase, 
if need be, the vis d tergo^ by increasing the vigour of the heart, and 
by causing a free supply of blood to the heart through the veins of 
the general circulation, and through the pulmonary circuit. 

The chief agents to be employed are an abundant supply of food, 
which, during its immediate transformation, always fills the pulse, 
and to administer alcohol and tonics, which tend to increase both the 
vis d tergo and the vis dfrontej the former by acting upon the mus- 
cular fibre of the heart, and the latter by lessening elimination. In 
this respect we think that the compressed air-bath may be of great 
advantage, page 159. It is evident that there will be a physical 
11 
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effect upon the body with the increase of the pressure, and although 
the pressure will be exerted both within and without the body by 
the air admitted within the lungs, yet it is not the less true that the 
pressure is increased. It will not materially affect the question 
whether a pressure of 100 lbs. be made upon the hand whilst it is 
laid flat upon a plane, or it be exerted on both sides by placing it in 
the jaws of a vice, for in either case there will be a degree of com- 
pression effected. So, in the compressed air-bath, we think it to be 
clear that the increased pressure will tend to sustain the soft struc- 
tures, and particularly to support the circulation by pressure through 
the soft structures, both upon the surface and within the lungs. 
Hence, its first effect will be to give more firmness to the pulse, and 
it will lessen the rapidity of pulsation if the rate has been beyond 
that which is natural, or increase it if it have been unduly languid 
and feeble. Its action upon the circulation is indirect, through the 
intervention of the structures surrounding the vessels, and is analo- 
gous to that which, when applied to minute structures, is called tone 
in its influence over the capillaries. 

By the courtesy of Dr. Grindrod, of Malvern, we have twice 
tried to determine the effect of this agent over the production of 
carbonic acid, and through the kindness of Dr. M'Leod, of Ben 
Rhydding, we have ascertained its influence over the quantity of 
air inspired, but at present the results are not ready for publication. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The influence of temperature in modifying vital transformation 
is very marked. When the temperature is low, as during the 
winter months, the excretion of carbonic acid is so largely increased 
that, considering the permanence of its action, the influence of this 
agent is probably more powerful than that of exertion. At the 
same period the skin is rendered less active ; there is a less free 
distribution of blood to the surface ; a large amount is retained in 
the central vital organs ; the blood has greater capacity to retain 
gases, and the pulsation is somewhat slower and more vigorous. 
Moreover, unless the temperature be very low, the cold is favoura- 
ble to exertion, and to the desire for abundant nitrogenous food. 
Hence, in all the points of view in which we have hitherto regarded 
the question of vital transformation, it is evident that cold is a most 
potent agent. But it is necessary that the degree of cold be such 
that the patient may readily tolerate it, that there be sufficient 
clothing and shelter to maintain the requisite temperature of the 
body, and abundant food to afford material for the vital transforma- 
tion, and, if such be the case, there can be no doubt that the winter 
half year is pre-eminently suited to sustain a vigorous state of the 
nutritive processes in this disease. 

High temperature exerts the opposite influence to that now re- 
corded in reference to cold, since, with increase of heat, above that 
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at which we habitually keep our dwellings, there is a rapid subsidence 
of the respiratory changes, and the same result also occurs with any 
degree of temperature, provided there be a sudden and rapid eleva- 
tion of it. The pulse is commonly feeble and rapid, the blood is 
largely distributed to the surface, and has less capacity to hold 
gases in solution, the skin acts freely, the appetite for certain kinds 
of food fails somewhat, the tissues become relaxed, and the whole 
state indicates that there is a depression of the vital powers, and a 
diminution in the vital transformation. This condition is, however, 
not unfavourable to the deposition of fat in the tissues, provided 
the defect in the vital powers be not excessive ; for we have already 
shown that a state in which the appetite for food is not greatly 
lessened, whilst the respiratory function is somewhat diminished 
in activity, is favourable to the storing up of fat within the system. 
Hence, in cases of early phthisis, it is a prime requisite to avoid 
high temperature, and to permit the patient to live in an atmos- 
phere not above sixty degrees, if it be possible to do so. This, of 
necessity, depends upon the period of the year, and will be the most 
difScult of attainment in the summer season. In the winter there 
is very little danger to be apprehended from the cold, if suitable 
precautions be taken, except in the cases in which there is inflam- 
matory complications, or an irritable condition of the larynx, and 
hence no special precautions are needed, but in summer, when the 
temperature exceeds 65°, it is desirable that there be shelter from 
the sun during the heat of the day, that the day and night rooms 
have a free circulation of air admitted from the shady side of the 
house, and that the residence be in such a position as, by its eleva- 
tion, northern latitude, or proximity to deep water may reduce the 
temperature to a medium degree. It was made clear by our own 
experiments that a medium temperature, such as that at which we 
seek to keep our houses through the year, permitted every variation 
in the degree of vital action according to the other conditions of 
season, but that as the temperature rose or fell from that central 
point, the effects of heat were rapidly demonstrated.^ 

CERTAIN INTIMATE CHEMICAL CHANGES. 

This part of our subject is too indefinite and extensive to warrant 
a lengthened consideration of it on the present occasion, and we 
purpose only to point out one or two facts which it may be 
interesting to consider in the treatment of the varied conditions 
found in early phthisis. 

It is important to bear in mind the observation which Baron Von 
Liebig has so often placed before us as to the importance of a due 
quantity of alkali in the blood, to enable that fluid to absorb the 
largest amount of carbonic acid. He has shown that the blood 

' Phil. Trans. 1859. 
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carries carbonic acid by virtue of two qualities, viz., its property of 
chemical combination, and its power to hold the gas in solution, and 
it is evident that, in reference to actions of a rapid nature, the 
latter is by far the most important property. The capacity of 
solution varies with the nature of the fluid, and the alkaline car- 
bonate and the phosphate of soda very greatly increase this capa- 
city of solution in the blood. Hence the free administration of alka- 
lies is in many cases well suited to excite or support chemical changes, 
and thereby to sustain vital transformation. This may possibly be 
one of the explanations of the beneficial action of alkalies in cases 
where there is marked acidity of the stomach, the perspiration, and 
the other excretions. 

On the other hand the tissue fluids are invariably acid in their 
reaction, which seems to indicate that the formative process proceeds 
under the influence of an acid, and it is very possible that the nu- 
merous instances of early phthisis, in which the mineral acids are 
found to improve nutrition, may receive a part of the benefit in that 
direction. 

M. Fernet^ has shown that the excessive use of chloride of sodium 
will lessen the power of gas-absorption by the blood, since with 
excess of that salt in the blood the absorbing or carrying power of 
that fluid is lessened. This may be familiarly seen by the change 
of colour of black blood, which occurs on the addition of chloride of 
sodium, when by the disengagement of a portion of the carbonic 
acid the colour becomes red, and the blood is no longer enabled to 
retain so large an amount of carbonic acid as before. Hence the 
use of chloride of sodium in excess is clearly antagonistic to nutri- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

REGULATE MENTAL AND BODILY LABOUR. 
MENTAL LABOUR. 

The influence of mental labour over the functions of the body 
must be beneficial if practised within moderate limits, since without 
wasting the body it engages the attention, and satisfies some of the 
highest desires of our nature. In the abstract then, as it induces no 
evil, we have no remedy to oflFer. But when carried to excess, so 
that the body is constrained in posture and kept in a closed room 
during many hours daily, its tendency must be to exhaust the vital 
power, to prevent due muscular exertion, to lessen the force of the 
circulation, to render the skin too active, to lessen the functions of 

» Thdse, Paris, 1868. 
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assimilation and digestion, and to diminish the appetite for food. 
Hence in this degree it is precisely fitted to induce the conditions 
which are observed in the disease under discussion, and demands 
most serious attention. There is no class of cases in which remedial 
agents appear to have so little influence, or in which a more decided 
method and long continuance of treatment are called for, as in those 
induced by excessive mental work, but not, as we believe, because 
mental labour increases the elimination of nitrogenous products, but 
because there has been long continued neglect of all the conditions 
upon which the heathfulness of the body depends. Such a state is 
one essentially of low vital energy. 

Hence we would encourage cheerfulness of spirits and occupation 
of the nrind in every degree compatible with the due exposure of the 
body to sanitary influences ; and so important indeed do we consider 
this, that we believe it almost impossible to restore the poor man to 
health, who, without actual inability to labour, believes himself unfit 
for it, and avoids it, or the. young lady who, from depression of 
nervous energy and bodily feebleness, is allowed to spend the day in 
a listless manner. A prime condition in an attempt to increase the 
bodily strength is the happy and moderately continuous occupation 
of the attention, which at the least permits the hours to pass away 
during which the body is regaining strength without despondency or 
querulous regrets ; and commonly, in addition, tempts the patient to 
go into conditions more favourable io health. 

But in the same degree do we deprecate that state of mental 
anxiety which renders persons at all times unhappy, leads them to 
shun society and the open air, and to court solitude, seclusion in the 
house, and distressing forebodings. Many there are suffering from 
early phthisis who may trace their disease to this condition, and who 
have been in part led into it by the adverse occurrences of life, to 
which all are more or less subject ; and in other part by allowing 
anxieties to prevail over their faith and reason ; and it frequently 
happens that the adverse circumstances continue during the disease 
and negative the efiects of treatment. In 1,000 phthisical patients 
of both sexes 22.2 per cent, attributed their disease to anxiety, and 
the proportion was so great in women as 32.5 per cent. It is often 
in vain to point out the uselessness of such regrets and anxieties in 
reference to any attempt to remove the causes, or to show that they 
only aggravate the evil, and whilst kindness and courtesy may in a 
small degree lessen the evil, it is only as the mind can be induced 
to trust in him who controls all human afiairs, that the calmness 
can be attained, which is so necessary to the use of all the means 
calculated to insure a return to health. Excessive anxiety, whether 
in reference to the prognosis of the disease or any other subject 
whatever, is the most formidable foe to treatment. 

The effects of excessive labour are, as we have intimated, rather 
indirect than direct, and if they have not been too long continued, 
we may hope to remove them by causing the labour to cease, and 
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by instituting the habits which we have already commended. Long 
continued mental labour must be opposed to the conditions upon 
which health of body depends. 

BODILY LABOUR. 

We need not insist that there is an amount of bodily labour which 
is not only compatible with health, but upon which health depends, 
and that when it is associated with a due amount of food and inter- 
vals of rest, it is our best aid in the treatment of the disease in ques- 
tion. The habits of mankind are in general based upon this know- 
ledge, and the labour of the day is presumed to be proportioned to 
the power of the body to effect it. But there are many who from 
circumstances which they might control, and others from circum- 
stances which they cannot control, allow the exe.rtion of the body to 
be in excess'of their power of endurance, the supply of food and the 
duration of rest. There are also many who labour far into or 
through the night, and such cannot remedy the evil by seeking 
repose through the day. Of these classes, we may mention the post- 
man, the in-door-man-servant, the shopman, the night cabman, the 
baker, the compositor, the sempstress, the ballet-girl, and the frame- 
work knitter, all of whom have often come under our notice. In 
such cases it is necessary that the hours of labour, and the amount 
of walking, or other kind of exertion, be duly restricted before any 
attempt be made to regain the bulk and vital energy of the body. 
This course is especially necessary in reference to tall persons, since 
they demand the horizontal posture more than persons of short 
stature. We have elsewhere insisted upon the necessity for a 
periodical day of rest, and have given the physiological grounds 
upon which the injunction is based; and we shall only remark here, 
that in the cases in question no considerable good can be effected 
unless this requirement be rigorously enforced. 

There is another class of persons to whom it is necessary to al- 
lude, viz., such as by sedentary habits or occupations, do not make 
suflScient general exertion with the whole body. Such are tailors 
and shoemakers, in whom there is usually a deficient bodily develop- 
ment, and a state of very low vital power. We are accustomed in 
such cases to enforce violent general exercise at two periods of short 
duration daily, and by suitable posturing of the chest to remedy the 
evils attending the pursuit of the sedentary occupation. We attach 
the greatest^ importance to the pursuit of some laborious occupation 
or exertion in the treatment of this disease. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

INCREASE INNERVATION. 

This is either the sum of all our efforts at treatment, or it is the 
evidence which we seek that our efforts have been successful, pre- 
cisely as we regard innervation as the cause or the consequence of 
vit^l actions. It is quite true, that if we can increase the general 
innervation of all the parts of the body, we shall increase the vigour 
of the vital process and raise the standard of health ; and on the 
other hand we are assured that when we have increased the health- 
ful action of the vital organs we have increased the general innerva- 
tion of the body. This is indeed reasoning in a circle, but we do 
not think that at present our facts carry us much beyond it. 

Without, therefore, entering further into the question of the 
origin of innervation, we may affirm that the direct tendency of all 
the plans which we have recommended in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, is to increase innervation at the same time that they act through 
the various vital organs and processes of the body. In this way 
only do we believe that increase of innervation is practicable ; and 
any attempt to act primarily upon the nervous system, and through 
the nervous system upon the vital organs will, in the present state 
of knowledge, be futile. Just in proportion as the vital processes - 
and the transformation of nutritive matter can be increased to the 
standard of health, and the waste of material lessened, so shall we 
find the evidences of increased innervation. 

Dr. Churchill has proposed the use of the hypo-phosphites for a 
purpose very similar to that discussed in this place, and Mr. Taylor, 
of Liverpool, has supported his views in a paper published ia the 
Lancet of October 30, et seq, 1861. Dr. Churchiirs theory is based 
upon an assumption, viz. : that the excessive discharge from, or the 
deficient supply to, the body of oxydizable phosphorus, is the cause 
of phthisis, the loss of nervous force and diminution of the vital 
properties of the blood. We say that this is an assumption, for it is 
not based upon any experimental inquiries, actually showing that 
there is an increased excretion of phosphorus in the period preced- 
ing the occurrence of phthisis. Hence we should be justified in de- 
clining to lend an ear to Dr. ChurchilFs statements ; but as it does 
not follow that his remedy is not beneficial because the grounds of 
his theory are defective, it will be right to try the effect of the 
remedy quite apart from any theory. Dr. Churchill claims that the 
hypo-phosphite of a base, is the best form of administering phos- 
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phorus, since it is more soluble than the phosphite or the phosphate, 
and also that it is capable of a higher degree of oxidation. He af- 
firms that they increase the nervous force and promote blood forma- 
tion, and he regards them as both prophylactic and curative of 
phthisis in every stage ; but in this he evidently aflSrms more than 
any remedy can possess, since in the advanced stage of the disease 
no remedy can reinstate the destroyed or useless lung. His own 
words are, " If, as I assert, the hypo-phosphites be the specific 
remedy in phthisis, because one at least of the essential conditions 
of that disease consists in the want or undue waste of the oxydizable 
phosphorus in the animal economy, it follows that consumption will 
be prevented simply by taking care to keep the system supplied with 
a due amount of that element. The best time for administering it 
is at breakfast along with the food'* But whilst declining to accept 
the whole statement, it may not be wrong to inquire if the remedy 
have not some virtue which may be serviceable in the treatment of 
the disease. 

Mr. Taylor calls attention to the facts, that much impure salt is 
sold, that of the pure salt only 2 grains can be taken for a dose, and 
that it is quite necessary that even such a dose should be adminis- 
tered with a tonic or a carminative. He afiirms that in this quantity 
it increases nervous and muscular force, animal heat, and the power 
of assimilating both nitrogenous and hydro-carbonaceous foods. 
But on looking carefully at his observations, it is evident that he 
attaches so much importance to the adjuvans and corrigenSj as he 
terms various excellent foods and medicines, that it may be doubted 
if the action of the remedy could be eliminated from them. 

Opposed to his view are the statements of three physicians to 
►Hospitals for Consumption, who, after trial, have aflSrmed that this 
remedy is nearly inert. Two of these gentlemen, viz., Drs. Bennett 
and Quain, have prolonged its use in a few cases for several months, 
and whilst all ascertained that a few cases were improved during its 
use, and with the advantageous conditions of an hospital, there was 
no result which in the least indicated that the remedy excited any 
curative, much less, specific action. We do not, however, think, 
that the manner in which the inquiry has been made is such as 
would be admitted in physiological research, to prove the precise de- 
gree and mode of action of the substance ; for there has not been 
such a rigid selection of cases as would admit of parallel results, nor 
such elimination of attending influences as would leave the effect of 
this remedy evident, nor, except in a few cases, so long a duration 
in its use as may be demanded in the treatment of a disease which 
so thoroughly affects the general constitution, and which may be said 
to resist all treatment. We conceive the following to be the only 
mode by which this question could be answered : — 

1. The patients to be selected should be those in the early stage 
of phthisis, in whom the injury done to the system is not ex- 
cessive. 
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2. They should be treated at home, and in the conditions in which 

they have lived for some time previously. 

3. The conditions in which they are placed should tend to health, 

but they ought not to be materially changed from those which 
have previously existed. 

4. All existing causes of disease, whether within or without the 

body, should have been previously removed or be kept in 
abeyance. 
6. The experiments should be continued unintermittingly during 
several months, and at periods of the year when there are 
not great atmospheric changes. 

6. The aim should be to determine the effect over the elimination 

of important products as urea, phosphorus and water ; also 
the amount of nitrogenous material ingested, and the propor- 
tion of that which remains in the bowel unused. At the 
same time the general condition of the system as to weight 
and innervation could be determined, and the degree of pro- 
gress of the lung disease ascertained. As a basis of com- 
parison, such inquiries should have been made upon the same 
person and under the same conditions during 10 days pre- 
viously. 

7. Six patients would be quite sufficient to prove the degree of in- 

fluence of the remedy if the inquiries were thus carefully con- 
ducted. 

But since we have to treat a disease which is in the long run fatal, 
it would be important to ascertain if the use of the hypo-phosphites 
were attended by results better than could be obtained from other 
known remedies, although they also might fail in curing the disease. 
Such an inquiry would be one of great difficulty, since it would im- 
ply the co-ordinate employment of other agents, the effect of which 
could not be isolated, but it might be pursued at least as definitely 
as with any other remedy. We certainly commend its employment 
as an adjunct to other treatment, until further experience has de- 
monstrated its worthlessness. 

Whilst being unable to affirm that the remedy is very valuable or 
otherwise, we must, I think, admit in general terms, that phosphorus, 
when combined with iron, is a good remedy in such conditions as are 
induced by or accompany spermatorrhoea, so frequently found in the 
early stage of phthisis ; but that it has any specific influence over 
the disease such as quinine in ague, and vaccination against small- 
pox, as Dr. Churchill claims for it, is in the highest degree improb- 
able, and has not been in the least proven.^ 

> Since the above was in the press, Dr. Churchill has published some papers on this 
■abject in one of the London medical journals, and has given directions for the pre- 
parations of the salt ; but we do not find that he has adduced any new proofs of the 
oorrectness of his theory. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE LUNGS BEFORE THE DEPOSITION OF TUBERCLE. 

Having thus concluded our remarks upon the indications for, and 
the details of treatment of the general system in the early stage of 
phthisis, we proceed to consider such local deviations from a healthy 
state as demand especial attention in the treatment of this disease ; 
and of these the most important is that of the lungs themselves. 

It will be convenient to adopt the artificial arrangement of stages 
of the disease, and separately consider the periods before and after 
evidence of the deposit of tubercle. 

The prime condition of the lungs in that stage which precedes the 
deposition of tubercle, is manifestly lessened action or lessened ex- 
pansion, and consequent upon it diminished vital changes, a less free 
distribution of blood to the intimate structures of these organs, and 
a proclivity to local disease. When tubercle has been deposited, 
there is the presence of an extra- vascular and foreign body which 
must still further impede the action of the part of the lungs in which 
it is situate. 

The deficient expansion of the lungs in its earliest condition is, no 
doubt, a part of the general defect of vital energy which is then ex- 
isting ; for it is of common observation that when there is debility of 
the vital powers there is also feeble respiration ; but after a period 
there can be no doubt that there is a local condition induced which 
further enfeebles the respiratory act, and which consists in a defi- 
cient expansibility of the lungs, the result of long continued diminu- 
tion of action. 

Hence we have to treat both a general and a local condition, bnt 
both are so connected that the same plan of treatment is adapted to 
both conditions. 

PROMOTE EXPANSION OF THE LUNGS. 

The prime object in the treatment of this condition is {in addition 
to the general treatment already recommended)^ to produce more 
perfect action of the lungs — perfect in frequency and in extent of 
action. 

For the attainment of the end here proposed we have usually to 
lessen the frequency of respiration, since we have seen that feeble- 
ness and frequency commonly, but not invariably, exist together; 
and if we induce a deeper respiration, the duration of each act being 
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increased, the frequency must be in the same proportion de- 
creased. 

One of the most acute and learned physicians of our day, Sir 
Henry Holland, Bart., in his clas&ical work entitled " Medical Notes 
and Reflections,'' has the following highly valuable remarks upon 
this subject : — 

" Might not more be done in practice toward the prevention of 
pulmonary disease, as well as for the improvement of the general 
health, by expressly exercising the organs of respiration ? — that is, 
by practising according to some method those actions of the body 
through which the chest is alternately in part filled and emptied of 
air ? Though suggestions to this effect occur in some of our best 
works on Consumption, as well as in the writings of certain conti- 
nental physicians, they have hitherto had less than their due influ- 
ence, and the principle as such is little recognized or brought into 
general application. In truth, common usage takes, for the most 
part, a directly opposite course ; and, under the notion or pretext of 
quiet, seeks to repress all direct exercise of this important function, 
in those who are presumed to have any tendency to pulmonary dis- 
orders. Yet, on sound principle and with reasonable care, it is 
certain that much may be done in this way to maintain and invigo- 
rate health, even in constitutions thus disposed. Omitting some 
points of controversy, particularly as to what regards the mechani- 
cal influence of respiration on the circulation through the heart and 
lungs (points meriting, however, much attention from their impor- 
tance), the free and equable expansion of the latter by full inspira- 
tion is beneficial ; — first, in maintaining their healthy structure by 
keeping all the air passages duly open and pervious ; — secondly, in 
preventing congestion in the pulmonary circulation ; — thirdly, in 
providing more completely for the necessary chemical action in the 
blood, by changing at each act of respiration a sufiicient proportion 
of the whole air contained in the lungs, and giving it more complete 
access to the vascular tissues; — all objects of great importance, and 
all capable of being promoted more or less by the means in ques- 
tion." P. 422. 

The same observer further remarks," of actual muscular exercises 
directed to this function, that of full and repeated inspiration in the 
free air, is perhaps the best. The exercises which open the chest, 
as it is termed, are salutary, provided they are not such in amount 
as to hurry the circulation, oppress the breathing, or occasion too 
large and sudden expenditure of the muscular power." Again " the 
breathing, therefore, may best be exercised in these cases by full 
inspiration when the body is otherwise at rest, or in slight and easy 
movement. The lungs will thus be more completely filled than by 
hurried respiration, and without any evil to countervail the good. " 
After remarking upon the beneficial influence of exercises on foot 
and horseback. Sir Henry adds, " but there are cases where neither 
dode of exercise is practicable ; yet, where the gentle exercise of 
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inspiration by voluntary effort, so as to bring more air into the lungs 
than is done by the common act of breathing, is advantageous even 
to those who are deeply under the influence of pulmonary disease." 
P. 428. 

These observations, made many years ago, and before the precise 
influence of exertion over the respiration, had been determined, exhi- 
bit rare practical sagacity. 

The methods by which we may increase the expansion of the lungs 
are four, viz., by increasing general innervation, by food, by exertion, 
and by deep voluntary inspirations. 

BY GENERAL INNERVATION AND FOOD. 

We need not here advert to the first, since we have already dis- 
cussed the various plans by which innervation may be increased, and 
shall only affirm that the expansion of the lungs in the act of inspi- 
ration will proceed pari passu with the increase of innervation. 
The influence of foods over the expansion of the lungs has also been 
in part pointed out, and it is very probable that they act by a modi- 
fication of the innervation of these organs. Thus we have stated 
elsewhere, that tea, coffee, cocoa, chicory, sugar, and nitrogenous 
foods increase the expansion of the lungs, and also the amount of 
chemical change — the former being familiarly shown by the ease and 
lightness of respiration, which follows the tea meal, and the latter 
by the increase in the carbonic acid evolved. But the amount o^ 
the increase of expansion due to their influences is but small — sel- 
dom exceeding 10 cubic inches at each inspiration, and as a mechani- 
cal action it cannot be regarded as very important. 

BY EXERTION. 

The effect of exertion is very considerable according to the degree 
of it. During ordinary quiet respiration we inspire from 35 to 45 
cubic inches at each act, but when we run at full speed, or on work- 
ing the tread-wheel, the quantity is increased to upwards of 100 
cubic inches at each inspiration, and the inspirations are increased 
from 12 to upwards of 20 per minute, until the increase of the pace 
prevents the amount of lung action which is necessary to accompany 
it, or until the duration of the more moderate pace has wearied 
the muscles both of the general system and of the chest. The dif- 
ference in the amount of expansion requisite to admit 40 and 100 
cubic inches of air is very great, and the amount of vital force ex- 
erted to make the greater effort, and to perform it with a speed 2\ 
times as great at each inspiration, and with twice as many inspira- 
tions in a given time, must be greatly increased. Hence we have in 
this degree of exertion a most powerful agent for the purpose in 
hand. More moderate degrees of exertion are attended by less in- 
crease of respiratory action, but yet cause an increase of very great 
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valne. Thus, in walking at the rate of 1, 2, 3, and 4 miles per hour, 
the depth of inspiration was increased in our experiments to 52 C. I., 
60 C. L, 75 C. I., and 91 C. I. at each inspiration, and the fre- 
quency of respiration was 18, 18J, 22, and 25 per minute. The 
sauntering pace of two miles per hour causes an expansion of the 
lungs, and a rate of respiration of ^ more than that observed at 
rest, and is far more powerful than we are accustomed to believe. 
When, therefore, the patient is enabled to take a moderate amount 
of exercise, we must admit that in doing so he is placed in very good 
circumstances to produce the mechanical as well as the chemical 
effect which we desire ; but if, in addition, running, jumping, or 
skipping be performed for short periods, the effect is greatly 
increased. He should also be informed of the object which the 
medical adviser has in view, and reminded that it is desired to pro- 
duce complete expansion of the chest. He should endeavour, during 
the exertion, to breathe lightly and freely, and with as much depth 
of inspiration as may be convenient to him. 

In numerous cases it will be necessary to encourage the efforts of 
the patient to the performance of any required degree of exertion ; 
for it is not infrequent to meet with those who, from a sense of weak- 
ness, dyspnoea, and pleurodynia on exertion, or defect in the pre- 
vious habits, believe themselves unable to make so much exertion as 
is required. To this end it is advisable that such exercises be se- 
lected as are convenient to the patient, and that the amount be 
gradually increased ; but in whatever degree it may be made, it must 
be carefully limited in time. Any degree which induces true fatigue 
is in excess, but by judicious management this degree may be grad- 
ually increased without inducing a sense of fatigue. In a case of 
early phthisis we advised, in addition to other exercises, the use of 
the skipping-rope within doors, in the middle of October, and at that 
time it was found that she was unable to skip more than three times 
without inducing so much pleurodynia and dyspnoea as to compel her 
to rest ; but, by careful continuance twice a day, she was able in the 
course of a month to skip more than 100 times without resting and 
without fatigue. In a similar manner, ladies who have not been 
accustomed to walk one mile per day out of doors may, by gradual 
increase, and the use of a hand-chair when tired, become able to 
walk 5 or 6 miles daily with comfort. 

BY DEEP VOLUNTARY INSPIRATION. 

Considering the duration of exertion and the aptitude which all 
have for it, it is probable that we possess no agent which is equally 
powerful for the purpose now under discussion ; but in reference to 
short periods of action, we find deep voluntary respirations yet more 
efficacious. 

These are performed by inducing the patient to breathe as deeply 
as the lungs will allow, with the view of expanding the chest to the 
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utmost possible limits. To this we attach the greatest importance, 
and having advocated it for some years past, we are much gratified 
to find that so distinguished a physician in diseases of tlie chest as 
M. Piorry has arrived at the same views, and recommends this plan 
of treatment as unreservedly as we do, and with the higher authority 
which attaches to his name and fame. It is true that the object 
sought by M. Piorry and ourself does not appear to be identical, 
since his primary aim seems to be, the difiicult and important one of 
producing the resorption of deposits, and in this he affirms that he 
succeeds ; whilst our chief aim is to increase the expansibility or 
patency of the lungs, and thus increase chemical change and pre- 
vent the occurrence of deposits ; but there is such an analogy be- 
tween these two objects, that the treatment of each may be regard- 
ed as practically the same. 

The production of this complete expansion of the chest is often- 
times a circumstance of extreme difficulty, and sometimes it cannot 
be effected ; but the difficulty lies not in any impediment to the en- 
trance of the air, but in the defect of muscular power to expand the 
chest, or in the impossibility of inducing the patient to comprehend 
the method by which it is to be effected. Hence, however great 
the difficulty, it lessens by practice, if the practice be carefully and 
intelligently made. 

The plan which we adopt is as follows : — 

The patient is placed in the sitting or standing posture, with the 
trunk erect, the shoulders drawn downward and backward, and the 
chest thrown forwards. The mouth is then kept a little open, and 
the patient is directed to inhale gently whilst he very evenly expands 
the chest to its utmost limits ; and at the end of the inspiration he 
is directed to make increased effort, and then to retain the chest in 
its expanded state for two or three seconds before expiration is 
commenced. If the mouth be shut, the nostrils cannot admit the 
volume of air with sufficient freedom ; and if, instead of an even 
and somewhat gentle inspiration, the air is drawn in quickly and 
forcibly, like suddenly snatching asunder the handles of a pair of 
bellows, it is impossible for the lungs to become perfectly expanded. 
If, at the end of the inspiration, there be not increased effort made, 
the mechanical act of distension is materially lessened, and the good 
which is effected is imperfect ; whilst there is a manifest advantage 
in keeping the lungs fully expanded for a few moments, and after- 
wards in preventing a collapse of the chest by a sudden and rapid 
expiration. The posturing of the chest is also important, not only 
by inducing that position in which the cavity may be most com- 
pletely enlarged, but, by placing the relaxed and elongated pectoral 
muscles upon the stretch, and holding the shoulders firmly backward, 
the greatest amount of muscular power may be obtained. 

There are two of these conditions which it is very difficult to 
fulfil, viz., the prevention of a rapid and gasping inspiration, and 
the final effort at the end of inspiration to effect the complete dis- 
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tension of the lungs. The former is more common in cases where 
the respiration is short, and the person is nervous and defective in 
readiness of apprehension, and in such cases is very difficult of 
attainment ; whilst the latter is chiefly associated with much atoni- 
city of the muscular system, and in the most intelligent and pains- 
taking person is only perfect after long practice. Its increase is, 
however, a good measure of the improvement of the patient. 

On deep inspiration we find that the apex of the lung is not filled 
until the very end of inspiration, and we have explained this at page 
122, by the common direction of the Bronchi, which carries the 
current downwards, and also by the great extent and direction of 
motion of the lower ribs, so that whilst in inspiration the air is ad- 
mitted into all permeable parts of the lung, the lower part is first 
filled by voluntary effort, and then the upper. Hence, for various 
reasons, we see the importance of the efiFort to inspire at the very 
end of the act of inspiration, with a view to cause the complete ex- 
pansion of the apices of the lungs. 

We have found it always necessary to have the chest uncovered, 
and to watch carefully the movements of the parts during this 
procedure, so as to appreciate any defect in the performance ; and 
moreover, it is commonly needful that the physician should show 
the action upon himself. It is needless to state that it is an easy 
process to those who ca^i do it ; but as its entire value rests upon 
the degree of perfection with which it can be effected, it demands 
that the physician be enabled from time to time to inspect the move- 
ments and correct their defects. 

It is also evident that deep respirations cannot be continuous, 
since their duration is incompatible with the ordinary rapidity of 
respiration, and therefore we direct that after each complete expan- 
sion of the chest there be one or two ordinary inspirations effected, 
and that with these alternations the practice be continued for ten 
minutes at a time, and be renewed once or twice in the day. It may 
also be performed in the house, if the air be pure ; or out of doors 
if the air be warm. 

It is a method of treatment which is attended with a rapid in- 
crease in the expansibility of the chest, so much so that the practice 
of a few weeks will cause the front of the chest below the clavicles 
to advance and project on deep inspiration, when before it was flat- 
tened. It has also the advantage of amusing the patient, and of 
finding an occupation for the mind in the search for health ; and any 
other general and local treatment may be adopted at the same time. 

If this complete expansion of the chest be daily effected, and at 
the same time the vital actions of the whole body be invigorated, 
and the various plans to which we have referred have been effected, 
we affirm that if tubercle be not already deposited, it is fitted to pre- 
vent its deposition ; and if already existing in a small degree, it will 
in all probability prevent its increase, and the parts of the lungs not 
thus occupied will regain their normal condition. This improve- 
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ment, or cure, will of course be dependent for its continuance upon 
the maintenance of a due degree of vigour of system, and will pass 
away if at any time the conditions which first led to it shall be re- 
newed. 

Hence we consider that up to the point under discussion, phthisis 
is as curable as any other condition of an organ in which an equal 
deterioration in the function or structure has occurred. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE LUNGS AFTER THE DEPOSITION OF TUBERCLE. 
ORDINARY LIMITS OF REMEDIABLE CONDITIONS. 

As we have limited ourselves to a consideration only of those 
conditions in which phthisis is a remediable disease, it is necessary 
here to determine the amount of disease which we believe to be 
remediable. This is a task of no ordinary difficulty, for, on the one 
hand, the term may be held to require that all the conditions of the 
disease shall be removed, and, on the othef, that we shall be able 
rigorously to limit the extent of the disease. As to the former we 
may remark, that we shall fulfil all that can be desired, if in many 
cases every trace of disease be removed, and if in others we can 
arrest the disease so that there shall be no longer any danger of its 
progressing ; and as to the latter, we shall be satisfied to confine 
ourselves to such conditions as are commonly determinable on the 
most careful examination. 

We think, therefore, that after tubercle has been deposited, the 
case is remediable under the following conditions : — 

1. When the amount of tubercle is small, its site capable of care- 

ful definition, and the other parts of the lung free from dis- 
ease. 

2. When the deposit is found in only one lung, even if it have 

proceeded to a somewhat greater extent. 
8. When the vital poweES of the general system are not greatly 

depressed, and where there is no complicating disease. 
4. When the progress of the deposition has not been rapid. 
6. In cases where there is a small isolated cavity surrounded by 

healthy lung, without pleuritic adhesion, and one lung quite 

sound. When the cavity is empty, and has remained so for 

some time, the case is more hopeful. 
6. When the patient can and will adopt all the plans which are 

necessary for his restoration to health. 
Such are the conditions in which there may be hope of restora- 
tion to health, and either of true cure, or of complete arrest of the 
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disease so loDg as the patient lives under healthful conditions ; but 
we do not wish to intimate that, occasionally, arrest may not occur 
in a more advanced state of the disease. We shall again refer to 
this subject under the head of Prognosis. 

DEEP VOLUNTARY INSPIRATION. 

In each of the above conditions we still advise the most careful 
use of the method of deep voluntary inspirations, with a view to 
maintain the patency and vital activity of all the parts of the lung 
at present free from disease, for in so doing it is highly probable 
that the further progress of the disease will become impracticable. 

REMOVAL OP TUBERCLE. 

The aim, in reference to the tubercle deposited, must be either to 
promote its removal, or to isolate it, and induce the cretaceous de- 
generation. 

In reference to the removal of tubercle we do not think that any- 
thing can be done to promote it by the expectoration, since it may 
be doubted as to how far any expectorant has efiFect upon the air- 
cells themselves, however much it may have upon the bronchial 
mucous membrane ; and as a rule we should discountenance the use 
of expectorants at that period, lest they should tend to induce a 
state of congestion and irritation of the tissues. For the same 
reason we do not advise the employment of inhalations which have 
an irritating tendency. The efforts at removal must certainly be 
directed to the absorbents by which the material may be disinte- 
grated and altogether removed, or the fluid parts removed and the 
solids left in a state to which we shall presently refer. For this 

Eurpose it seems to be necessary that the tubercle should either 
ave been recently deposited and have undergone no secondary 
changes, in which case the promotion of its absorption is the direct 
road to the cure ; or after having been long deposited in small quan- 
tities only, it has degenerated, and finally softened without inflam- 
matory action, in which case the capability of being absorbed has 
occurred as a secondary result. It is, however, to the former that 
we particularly refer at present as the condition in which the aim 
may reasonably be to cause its removal by absorption. 

We have already referred to the opinion of M. Piorry, that the 
voluntary and deep inflation of the lungs directly tends to promote 
the absorption of deposited matter. This is highly probable, both 
from the fact that such treatment directly tends to the increase of 
vital action, and also from the pressure which it mechanically affords, 
and which in certain conditions is known to be favourable to the 
absorption of fluids. Hence the plan already recommended receives 
another sanction. 
Of the medicinal agents to be employed for this purpose, we at* 
12 
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tach great value to the administration of iodine in small doses, and 
of all forms that of the iodide of iron has appeared to us to be the 
most efficacious. The syrup is an agreeable preparation, but the 
iodide of iron in pills is, we think, to be preferred for adults, and of 
this 2 grs. should be taken thrice a day, for a period of six or eight 
weeks without intermission. We have not found the use of iodide 
of potassium so fitting in these cases as in those of deposits from 
chronic pneumonia, and generally because the system does not gain 
strength under its use, and does not well bear it. It is possible that 
in some cases the inhalation of iodine may also be serviceable, but 
generally its action as a local irritant, and particularly where the 
fauces exhibit much irritability, has prevented our employing it ex- 
tensively. The application of the iodine paint to the walls of the 
chest cannot, we think, act in this manner with any degree of 
certainty, since the anatomical disconnection of the parts renders 
the action upon the lung- structures almost impossible. We need 
not here advert to the fact, that the tendency of all the remedies 
previously advised is to promote this absorption, since they tend to 
improve the tone of all the vital powers. 

We have already referred to the conditions of tubercle in which 
this action may be looked for, but it is necessary further to add, 
that, in a majority of the cases, it is probable that only the fluid and 
the unorganized animal parts will be removed, and that there will 
remain whatever is truly solid, whether in the horny state to which 
Laennec and his school often referred, or in the mineral matter 
which occurs with secondary changes. 

ISOLATION OF TUBERCLE. 

This result is almost as valuable as the former, for although the 
material remains, it is placed in circumstances which are compara- 
tively harmless. 

This is effected when, after a small amount of deposition, the 
further progress of the disease is arrested ; for in nearly all such 
states the tubercle, in process of time, puts on secondary changes 
which tend to its permanent isolation. This end is promoted by 
whatever improves the general health, but particularly by the full 
inflation of the lungs, the first by tending to remove the general, 
and the second the local conditions upon which the deposit depends. 
The latter remedy acts no doubt both by maintaining the patency 
of such cells as are free, or nearly so, from the deposit, and by pro- 
moting the closure of those which are nearly filled by it, for as the 
healthy air vesicles which surround a small mass in which the de- 
posit has occurred are fully distended, they must cover and press 
upon those which are incapable of inflation, and thus soon cut off 
any communication between the latter and the external atmosphere. 
This we believe to be a most important effect of the agent in ques- 
tion, and a mode whereby the isolation of the tubercle is most readily 
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eflFected. It is also to be borne in mind that the lobular arrange- 
ment of the lung aids this result, since by it small aggregations of 
air-cells are inclosed in an inexpansible membrane, and connected 
with the air by one minute ramifying tube only, which after a period 
may become impervious. 

Hence there can be nor doubt that the cases of isolated calcareous 
tubercle are commonly cases of true arrest and cure, but calcareous 
tubercle is very frequently found in the sputa of persons in whom, 
if there have been arrest, it has been only temporary, and who suf- 
fer from destruction of the lung tissue of greater or less importance. 

ISOLATION AND POSSIBLY CLOSURE OF A CAVITY. 

From the period of Bayle it has been noted that puckered condi- 
tions of the lungs have been found which more or less resemble a 
cicatrix, and that on carefully cuttting into it the structures have 
been found tough and solid, and sometimes resembling cartilage. These 
were, therefore, regarded as evidences of the prior existence of an 
abscess or a vomica which had gone through its course of destructive 
excavation, followed by emptying and contraction, and had ended by 
simply inducing the loss of a large number of air-cells. Such is a 
ready, and probably in many cases a true explanation of the appear- 
ances, and hence we find a certain amount of warrant for the belief 
that cavities may entirely disappear. Moreover, we find in practice 
a certain small number of cases in which there is a small and isolated 
cavity at the apex of the lung, which readily empties itself, does not 
tend to increase, and in which there is no further deposition of 
tubercle, whilst watched over a period of months or one or two years. 
There are also other instances in which, with more extensive mischief, 
we find evidences of a dry cavity which has existed for years, and 
in which there has been little or no accumulation of secretion. 
Such may add to the presumption of cure, but doubtless they are 
rare when compared with the mass of cases, and must be included 
in a category of curable conditions with a certain reservation. 

When, however, we find a small isolated cavity without tendency 
to increase, and without further tuberculous deposition, our aim 
should doubtless be to induce its closure. How may this be effected ? 

Those cavities appear the most fitted for this process which are 
small, and have not any quantity of infiltrated tubercle in the tissues 
which bound them — that is to say, such as have thin and still elastic 
sides. It has been presumed that closure occurs partly by the 
filling up of the cavity with exudations, and partly by the collapse 
of the sides. The former is scarcely possible in any case in which 
the cavity is of size to deserve the name, both from the impossibility 
of accounting for the deposition of layer within layer more and 
more distant from the bloodvessels, and from the fact that the 
remains of cavities exhibit the marks of compressed tissues rather 
than those of accumulated foreign material. The collapse of the 
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sides of the cavity of the nature above mentioned must certainly 
occur, and if it be placed in the apex of the lung, and be free from 
pleuritic adhesion, the upper part will fall downwards so as to tend 
to obliterate it from above. 

In reference to this mode of closure voluntary inflation of the 
lung is very useful, for as the adjoining cell* become fully expanded, 
they must press upon the sides of the cavity, and as there will be 
less resistance in that than in other directions, the air-cells will the 
more readily tend to expand at the superficies of the cavity. It may 
be objected that in such conditions the forcible expansion of the 
lungs will be likely to induce haemoptysis, but in the course of ex- 
tensive experience we have not found that result, and, indeed, when 
we recollect how much less force is used in the expansion of the 
lungs by the inhalation of air with the trachea open than by the 
effort of coughing, when with the trachea closed there is violent and 
sudden compression of the air from below, so as to forcibly expand 
the air-cells of the upper and the least resisting parts of the lungs — 
we shall see that there is much less probability of haemoptysis occur- 
ring with this act than with coughing. It may also be objected 
that an emphysematous condition of the air-cells abutting upon the 
sides of the cavity may occur by forcible inspiration, and it is pos- 
sible that both by this act and by coughing this may occasionally 
follow, yet it does not complicate the case adversely, but rather 
favourably, for in so doing it must tend further to lessen the cavity. 

To these various acts we must add that of the natural contracti- 
bilily of the yellow elastic tissue of the lung, and of the membrane 
lining the cavity when the cavity remains empty, and whilst we do 
not think that this would greatly tend to advance the required end 
by itself, we must admit that it is an important condition with which 
the other agents may act. It is also clearly an essential prelimi- 
nary condition that the cavity either be empty or have a free outlet 
for all secretions. 

COLLAPSE OF THE AIR-CELLS. 

Having thus treated of the relation existing between the puckered 
cicatrices found on the lungs and the closure of cavities, we think 
it needful to add that such appearance would be readily accounted 
for by mere collapse of a mass of air-cells, by which a depression 
in the lung would occur, and the tissues be compressed together 
and lose their configuration. That such a state should occasionally 
occur must be admitted, since it only needs that the minute bron- 
chial tubes should become impervious, as by local pressure of inter- 
nal deposits, after which the air would become absorbed, the cells 
would collapse, and the adjoining cells would partly fill the space 
thus vacated. That it does often occur in the lungs of infants is 
well known. We would therefore venture to suggest that such 
cicatrices cannot be accepted as indisputable evidence of the preez- 
istence of a cavity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE THROAT. 

Wb have intimated that there are two principal conditions of dis- 
ease of the throat met with in numerous cases, in the early stage of 
phthisis, and that they are important, less in themselves than from 
the cough which they occasion. The two conditions may be termed 
ansBmic and congestive respectively. 

In the anaemic throat the leading indication, as a local condition, is 
to lessen the hyperaesthesia, which is commonly present; and the most 
satisfactory remedies are the strong solution of nitrate of silver, or 
an admixture of chloroform and neat*s-foot or cod-liver oil. In both 
applications it is better to use a large camel's-hair brush, quite as large 
as the end of the little finger. The patient should be seated before a 
light, and the tongue being carefully depressed by the spatula, whilst 
the patient is breathing through the mouth, the brush having been 
dipped in the application and drained a little upon the edge of the 
vessel, must be well swept round the fauces, so as to apply the solu- 
tion to the posterior wall of the pharynx, as low down as thegCpi- 
glottis. The only difiiculty in this process is to induce the patient 
to breathe through the mouth (not through the nose) and thus raise 
the velum palati from the tongue, and to breathe with freedom and 
ease, so as to prevent the act of vomiting and allow time for the 
careful application of the remedy. 

There is with either remedy a certain amount of choking induced 
by the approximation of the epiglottis to the pharynx from reflex 
action, but it is never alarming or long-continued with the chloro- 
form. In reference to the application of the nitrate of silver, how- 
ever, we have seen the most alarming spasm, and so severe a sense 
of choking as to prevent inspiration, and so continued as to induce 
discoloration of the face and great terror to the patient. After half 
a minute, perhaps, this passes away, and commonly at the moment 
when there is an eructation of flatus which had been pent up in the 
contracted oesophagus, when the larynx and pharynx were tempo- 
rarily closed. We have never met with any untoward results, but 
the danger appears imminent in some of those cases in which the 
hyperaesthesia is considerable, and hence we commonly, on the first 
occasion, apply the caustic to the tonsils and uvula only, where there 
is not the power to excite the reflex movement which closes the 
larynx and pharynx. If this application be well borne, the next step 
is to apply the solution sparingly to a part of the posterior wall of the 
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pharynx; and if that should be tolerated, it may fie safely applied 
over the whole surface of the pharynx on the next occasion. 

In this condition of the throat, notwithstanding the general blood- 
lessness of the mucous membrane, there are commonly a few large 
and superficial veins traversing the surface from above downwards, 
and from which the blood in haemoptysis often proceeds. It is ap- 
parently of importance to cause contraction of these vessels, and this 
will be effected by the application of the solution of caustic, or, fail- 
ing that, by a touch of the solid caustic in some spot in the course 
of the vessels. 

This is the condition of the throat which, 'par excellence^ belongs 
to phthisis, and whilst the state of congestion or suffusion is also met 
with, it is much more rare, and is commonly due to conditions apart 
from phthisis. Thus it may oftentimes be traced to the use of neat 
ardent spirits, to the free indulgence in tobacco, and particularly 
when used with a foul pipe, or to the inhalation of irritating fumes, 
as those of charcoal burnt in a stove without free ventilation, or on 
the open hearth in certain manufactures, or those proceeding frona 
the combustion of impure gas in badly- ventilated rooms. Hence the 
treatment of it is almost apart from phthisis ; but we have found the 
application of chloroform and oil, or the frequent use of warm suet 
and milk in small quantities, or the taking of cod-liver oil alone, or 
made into an emulsion, with an alkali, the best remedies. It is also 
requisite to remove internal obstructions to the circulation by pur- 
gatives or alteratives, or to determine to the skin, as the case may 
require ; and as there is usually tenderness, on pressure, over some 
part of the throat, it is very useful to apply, and re-apply, small 
blisters as near to the part affected as possible. When there is 
much relaxation of the throat, or the colour of the mucous membrane 
is deepened by the duration of the disease, it frequently happens 
that the application of the strong solution of caustic is attended 
with benefit; but we do not advise it in the earlier stage, or when 
there is the appearance of acute desquamation of the epithelium. 

In both conditions of the throat it is well to employ such remedies 
as by locally covering the membrane will, for a time, prevent the 
immediate contact of the air ; such are oily and alkaline emulsions, 
or gelatinous, albuminous, or mucilaginous fluids, and it will also do 
good service if such a sedative as morphia, mixed with thick mist, 
acaciae or thick syrup of poppies, be drank very slowly and taken in 
small quantities, so that it may have an immediate action upon the 
mucous surface. It is also true that sedatives and narcotics, when 
taken in pills, or other form, so that they cannot exert a local ac- 
tion as • they pass over the sensitive surfaces, yet lessen the sensi- 
bility through the general system ; but we submit that this is a very 
circuitous mode of action, and very liable to disturb other parts 
which do not need the sedative influence. It is certainly better to 
administer the remedy in such a form that it may act directly upon 
the part affected, and be administered in small quantities and fre- 
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quently. We venture, also, to aflSrm that cod-liver oil, when it acts 
beneficially, often does so by the local action upon the throat, pro- 
ducing the soothing efiFect, and relieving the cough, to which so 
many patients ascribe its utility. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

HEMOPTYSIS. 

The treatment of haemoptysis in phthisis always dempnds careful 
consideration and preliminary investigation, and the ordinary habit 
of repressing it by styptics is often fraught with much danger. 

In the majority of cases the amount of bleeding is so small as not 
to attract much attention, and in such any special treatment for its 
arrest would be unnecessary ; but even in other instances in which 
it is more profuse, its importance really lies in indicating a condition 
of the circulating system, or some other part of the body, than any 
mischief to which it may give rise. 

The first duty on the occurrence of haemoptysis is to examine the 
chest and the fauces. If there be evidences of congestion of the 
lungs as a whole, such as may be proved by diminished resonance 
and lessened respiration, with a sense of constriction or dyspnoea, 
and with more or less disturbance of the general system, or if there 
be similar evidences restricted to a part of the lung, whether at the 
base or apex, and shown more particularly after a certain amount of 
effusion has occurred by crepitation or indistinct moist rales, the 
proper course will be to relieve the bowels, to determine to the. skin, 
and to enforce the maintenance of the horizontal posture. Unless 
the discharge be considerable, it is not advisable to employ cold, 
either by ice or cold and comfortless food, or exposure to cold air, 
since the aim is not repressent, but derivative. The use of hot foot- 
baths and saline diaphoretics, the application of blisters between the 
shoulders, or the use of the croton oil liniment to a large part of the 
chest, will be the proper course ; and unless active inflammation 
should follow, the hemorrhage will soon be arrested. 

When there is evidence of inflammatory action the case assumes 
a character which cannot be treated of here, and the severity of the 
antiphlogistic regimen must depend upon the circumstances of the 
case. 

When the hemorrhage can be traced from enlarged vessels in the 
pharynx, the case may be left to general treatment, unless it be 
urgent, when the local application of a solution of nitrate of silver 
(30 grs. to an ounce) by the aid of a large camel's hair brush, or of 
the solid caustic, to any particular vessels which may be seen, will 
be proper. The use of styptic gargles, as those of alum, borax, and 
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tincture of the sesquichloride of iron diluted with water, may be 
employed in continuance of treatment. 

There are, however, many instances in which it is necessary to 
act upon the blood, either from the condition of that fluid, or the 
fact of the hemorrhage being probably a transudation through the 
membrane, or from a vessel bursting into a cavity in the lungs be- 
yond our reach. In all of these cases we have found great benefit 
from the use of an aqueous or a spirituous solution of the perchloride 
of iron, made in the proportion of 5 drachms of the salt to 6 ounces 
of water or proof spirit, and given in doses of twenty to thirty drops 
in water six times a day. Warren's styptic, made by the addition 
of 2 drachms of turpentine and alcohol each to 5 drachms acidi 
sulph. fort., and then filtered through sand, is also a most- efiicient 
remedy, and the dose may be 15 to 30 drops in water. The em- 
ployment of 1 scruple to half-drachm doses of turpentine in mucilage 
is an old and very valuable remedy, and to these may be added the 
employment of gallic, tannic, and dilute sulphuric acids, in doses of 
3 grains of the two former, or 1 scruple to half-drachm of the latter. 
The use of ice gradually dissolved in the mouth is very valuable. 

We meet also occasionally with cases in which the haemoptysis is 
clearly associated with the menstrual function, and is erroneously 
considered vicarious. In such cases the menses are greatly reduced 
in quantity, and not infrequently changed in quality, and the haDmo- 
ptysis occurs either at the period of their occurrence, or at the usual 
monthly period when they are absent. We have seen numerous in- 
stances of the former, in which there was much uneasiness at the 
stomach for two or three days preceding, and on the day of the 
occurrence of the insufficient menstrual discharge, so that the cases 
assumed rather the features of ulceration of the stomach, until the 
periodicity and the relation to the menses had been clearly estab- 
lished. It is always very difficult to decide upon the direct plan of 
treatment in these cases, since the discharge gives no relief, is at- 
tended by suffering, and occurs in enfeebled persons, and yet there 
is no indication which would justify the employment of styptics. 
The only safe plan is to enforce the horizontal posture, to give mild 
diluents as food, to regulate the general functions, to use the mustard 
foot-baths, and to apply a mustard-plaster to the lumbar region of 
the spine. 

Hence, on a review of this subject, we venture to affirm the fol- 
lowing general rules : — 

1. That commonly the haemoptysis is unimportant, except as in- 

dicating a condition of the general system, or of the pharynx 
or of some portions of the lung. 

2. That its repression by direct means is often highly prejudicial, 

and tends to further advance in the disease of the lungs, and 
that in no case is it justifiable without a careful examination 
of those organs. 
8. That ordinarily the plan of treatment is tonic and derivative. 
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• CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MUSCULAR PAINS. 

The myalgia to which we have already referred as a pre-existent 
and concomitant condition of early phthisis, is that of the muscles 
about the chest, some of which are connected simply with the arm, 
and others with the acts of inspiration and expiration. The former 
induce distress, and therefore demand- alleviation, but the latter 
limit the respiratory motions, and thereby all the vital and mechani- 
cal actions which attend them, and more or less induce danger to 
health. The indications for treatment are various, and include the 
removal of any mechanical or vital cause, the improvement of the 
general tone of the system, and the use of local derivatives. 

As the weight of the arm is borne by the muscles attached to 
the neighbourhood of the shoulder, there is a constant tendency 
in these muscles to the condition known as weariness, and in 
order to avert or relieve this, we direct that the arm be artificially 
supported, as when leaning upon a table. But there are engage- 
ments as those of a sempstress, in which, whilst one arm may be 
thus supported, the other must remain free for motion, and hence 
there is a cause of inequality of muscular effort, and of sufiFering 
on one side only. This will illustrate numerous conditions in which 
muscular pains arise, and the first duty is to limit the period 
when the muscles of the shoulder must bear the weight of the arm, 
and to render the support equable on both sides. This will often 
suffice to remove the pain, but if it should fail, or if it cannot be 
effected, the most efficient remedy is artificial support by plasters. 
We do not find that the nature of the plaster is material, since we 
believe it to have a mechanical effect only, but it is requisite that it 
be made upon a substantial material, as very thick calico or leather, 
that it be much larger than the extent of the pain, that it fit and 
stick very closely, and be renewed as often as the support which it 
affords fails. We cannot deny, in reference to its mode of action, 
that there is also besides the mechanical support a certain degree of 
irritation induced, an excitement of the sweat ducts, and a most po- 
tent protection against the accession of cold air, and it is possible 
that one or all of these may be of some value in the action of plas- 
ters under all conditions. Indeed, in reference to the latter action, 
we frequently advise the use of several plasters when there is indis- 
tinct pain and liability to cold of the front or back of the chest, and 
believe them to be most efficient safeguards. The employment of 
stimulating liniments in this condition has also been commended, but 
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although we have occasionally seen great relief afforded by the use 
of strong turpentine or ammoniacal liniments, we have been much 
more frequently disappointed than when calefacient, belladonna, 
opium, or other plasters have been applied, and since both cannot 
be employed at once, we are required to choose between them. 

In the numerous cases in which the pain is restricted to a small 
surface, and is very acute, we believe that no remedy is equal to 
blisters. One application of the blister commonly removes the pain, 
but occasionally cases occur in which it is necessary to renew the 
application several times. It may perhaps be an open question as 
to whether the iodine paint or the Spanish flies is the best mode of 
causing a denuded surface, and, whilst admitting that they are 
equally good in many cases, we prefer the blister when the pain 
is very localized and very acute, and the iodine when the pain is 
severe but less acute, and is experienced immediately beneath the 
clavicle, where the figure of the chest is uneven and not well adapted 
for the application of blisters. When the iodine paint is freely used, 
the pain to which it gives rise is greater than occurs with blisters, 
and it produces a sore, secreting a pus, and sometimes not easily 
healed ; but when it is lightly applied, the degree of irritation may 
be more carefully graduated than can be effected with a blister. The 
croton oil liniment is also a valuable agent, but seldom so trust- 
worthy as a blister in the treatment of myalgia, yet when the pain 
is widely distributed over the chest, it is more convenient to use this 
more general remedy than the strictly localized blister. The croton 
oil often causes irritation in the eyes, and it frequently happens 
that the eruption extends to parts which apparently have not been 
rubbed with the oil. There is also much diversity in the effect pro- 
duced upon the different skins, so that occasionally a single applica- 
tion will cause great irritation, whilst commonly three applications 
must be made daily for two or three days before the desired effect 
is produced. When we order this application, we direct it to be 
employed thrice a day, and continued with short periods of inter- 
mission for some weeks, unless the pain should have in the mean- 
time passed away. There are some cases in which the myalgia has 
a rheumatic character, although they are few in which this can be 
ascertained with certainty. The history of the case is the best 
guide, but in addition the intractable character of the pain under 
the ordinary treatment may sometimes aid us. In such cases we 
find that the exhibition of colchicum in the form of the acetic ex- 
tract, or the powdered root conjoined with Dover's powder, is the 
best remedy, in addition to the external application already advised. 

In the intractable cases which are connected with spermatorrhcea, 
we have found the improvement of innervation and of the bodily 
functions in general, with the use of cold bathing and occasionaL 
blistering, to be the most efficacious. It is in such cases that tho 
phosphate of iron sometimes produces marvellous benefit. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CATEGORICAL STATEMENT OF THE WHOLE PLAN OF TREATMENT. 

Wb purpose in this chapter to state, in as few words as possible, 
and without comment, the details of treatment ^hich are suited to a 
case in the early stage of phthisis, and which have been already 
discussed at length; but it will be understood, in limine^ that any 
general plan will require to be modified in reference to the treat- 
ment of individual cases, as certain conditions of the system are more 
or less pronounced in each case. 

FOOD. 

The patient should take from two to three pints of milk daily, 
prepared (and we also add thickened) with chocolate, arrowroot, 
flour, gluten semola, oatmeal, or bread, or made with eggs, &c., into 
puddings. In cases where new milk does not agree, skimmed milk 
may be in part supplied, and then, if fats be tolerated, half an ounce 
of suet, cut finely, should be well boiled in each pint of milk, and 
taken quite warm. The milk should be eaten in somewhat small 
quantities, say half a pint at a time ; one quantity is to be taken 
immediately on the patient awaking in the morning, others at break- 
fast and supper, the milk pudding for dinner, and chocolate or cof- 
fee may be added to the milk which is taken at breakfast and tea. 
Food should further be taken at intervals of from two to three hours, 
and the dinner should be supplied soon after midday. Half a pint 
of good soup, with bread, may be taken between breakfast and din- 
ner, and, if fats are not disliked, it would be better to prepare the 
soup from ox heads or shins, so as to supply both oil and jelly in 
addition to the juices of the meat, and the whole should be well 
thickened with groats or corn flour. Eggs, bacon, or meat should 
be taken at breakfast, and abundance of fresh meat at dinner, with 
soup, pudding, and a moderate quantity of fresh vegetables, French 
beans, and bread. The meat should be of the richest quality, and 
have at least one-third of its weight of fat. If the patient like 
salad oil, it may be eaten as freely as possible. A small quantity 
of cheese should be added to the dinner. An egg should be taken 
at the tea meal and also at supper when milk is not taken. There 
should also be a cup of milk and bread and butter placed at the bed- 
side of the patient, and eaten, if possible, during the night. Beer 
or wine may be taken at dinner, and once or twice at other periods 
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of the day, if it be found to agree with the system, and the dose be 
so moderated that it may not in the least affect the head, or cause 
heaviness in, and indisposition to move the limbs. Usually, wine 
should be taken with hot water ; but when the progress of the case 
is satisfactory, alcohols are not necessary. All food should be taken 
hot, and prepared so as to please the taste of the patient. 

EXERCISE AND EMPLOYMENT. 

The patient should rise at 7 A. M., and take a walk for half an 
hour before breakfast at 8 J A. M. Exercise in the open air should 
also be enjoined for an hour or more before dinner, and again before 
tea. When engaged in business, half an hour or more must be em- 
ployed at two periods of the day in exercise in the open air. He 
should retire to rest from 9 to 10 P. M. If there be much debility 
and sense of fatigue felt during the day, he should lie down on the 
couch before and after dinner, and particularly if he be tall, either 
absolutely or in relation to his age, and the action of the heart be 
feeble. 

The exercise should be apportioned to the strength, but it should 
be carried as far as possible short of fatigue. When it can be toler- 
ably borne it should be rough and free, as rapid walking, or moder- 
ate climbing, or running, or skipping, each of which is to be per- 
formed for limited periods at a time, and, if possible, with unvarying 
regularity as to the period of the day and duration. It should be 
made with a cheerful companion, and with as much abandon and 
gayety of feeling as possible. Men should walk, run, and climb, 
whilst women should walk briskly and skip, throwing the rope from 
before backwards, and resting when fatigued. Horse exercise is 
very proper for both sexes, unless there temporarily be much exhaus- 
tion. Riding in carriages is unworthy the name of exercise, except 
to those who are very feeble. Deep voluntary inspirations should 
be practised during ten minutes, twice a day, at the periods of exer- 
cise or otherwise. 

The occupation should not be sedentary, nor be pursued in close 
or heated rooms, nor, in crowded places ; but out-of-door employ- 
ment, under certain restrictions as to exertion and weather, is the 
most proper. A sitting occupation, in which the chest is leaning 
over a desk or the trunk is curved forward, is very injurious, and 
should be exchanged for the standing posture, but alternated at in- 
tervals with sitting. An occupation, also, which requires continu- 
ous standing should be avoided. Dust and irritating fumes are also 
injurious. The period of labour should be restricted to 6 P.M., and 
even to an earlier hour if it is practicable. But whilst there is 
commonly more to be feared than hoped for in the pursuance of the 
occupation of life by persons in this state of disease, it is, at the 
same time, of imperative necessity that the attention be moderately 
occupied through the day, and with an occupation which is felt to 
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bo profitable to the patient or to others, and within the sphere 
of his duty. Listlessness and idleness are particularly to be depre- 
cated. 

BATHING. 

The patient should wipe the whole body over before retiring at 
night, and on rising in the morning, with a towel saturated with 
cold salt and water, and, in order to prevent the cold water trick- 
ling down the skin, the towel should be compressed a little before it 
is applied to the skin. The salt and water should be made with 
water which has been in the bed or other room during the day or 
night, and should be applied either immediately before or immedi- 
ately after taking the cup of hot milk and chocolate. A dry, and 
perhaps rough, towel should be used afterwards with moderate free- 
dom. Care should be taken to prevent much exposure, and par- 
ticularly in cold'weather, and the whole process should not occupy 
more than a minute or two. Men in tolerable health should use 
the plunge bath, or bathe in open water, for a few minutes every 
second morning. In the proper season, sea-bathing should be 
pursued every second day, but limited to three or five minutes. 

^ CLOTHING. 

The clothing should always be sufiicient to maintain a comfortable 
warmth, without causing a sensation of heat or producing perspira- 
tion. Woollen vests and drawers should be worn by both sexes, but 
of different weights according to the season. They should not be 
worn during the night. Both the upper and lower extremities 
should be well clad, so as to prevent the sensation of cold, but if, 
notwithstanding the use of woollen clothing, they are cold, it is of 
the greatest importance to use rough friction and to apply external 
warmth, so as to induce the due amount of heat. The use of Indian- 
rubber goloshes is to be avoided, except whilst actually walking in 
the wet, and boots or shoes with cork and leather thick soles are to 
be preferred. We do not recommend patches of warm clothing 
with a view to render one part of the body hotter than another, 
and therefore rather deprecate the habit of loading the front of the 
chest with hare skins, chest protectors, or layers of flannel. The 
daily and general application of cold water will prevent local hyper- 
aesthesia, and therefore the sense of necessity for this clothing ; but, 
at the same time, the chest, both before and behind, must be kept 
comfortably warm by flannel shirts, high dresses, or double breasted 
waistcoats. The neck should also be covered. The night covering 
should be moderate, and, if practicable, increased somewhat from 4 
to 6 A.M. It should be quite suflScient to produce abundant warmth, 
but not perspiration or oppressive heat, and should consist of blank- 
ets, and not of heavy counterpanes. The face should not be covered 
by the bed-clothes, and there should not be any drawn bed-curtains. 
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The proper place for the bed is between the door and the window or 
fireplace, and not in a corner. If there should be too great a 
draught over the face, a curtain may be used to moderate its effect. 
The bed-room should be large and lofty, and, if possible, the patient 
alone, or, if married, the husband and wife should occupy the room. 
The bed-room should have the air moderately dry, and therefore 
it ought not to be on the basement or ground-floor. It should 
also be moderately cool, and, except when there is irritable cough, 
or the air damp, no fire should be lit in the room, and when a fire 
is used, charcoal should not be burnt, unless there is a good draught 
of air in the room. 

RESIDENCE. 

The house should be so well built that draughts from the windows 
and doors may be prevented. The roof should be* sound and the 
ground floor made of wood, or, if of brick or stone, there should be 
wood placed upon it at the parts where it is used. No dampness of 
the floor or walls should be permitted. 

A moderately dry, clear, bright, and <30ol atmosphere is the most 
fitted for this class of cases, and il must neither be very dry nor very 
moist. Westerly, northwesterly, or southwesterly winds are pro- 
per, and if they should blow strongly they are not be shunned. The 
north and the northeasterly winds are injurious and to be avoided, 
but they will be more tolerable when the temperature is moderately 
high with a north wind, and moderately low with an east wind. 
Rainy weather is undesirable, and the more so if it be very hot or 
very cold ; but in reference both to wind and weather, a moderately 
free exposure to them, when not extreme, is commendable. An extra 
covering should at all times be carried, when the patient is exposed 
to the weather, and whenever there is a sensation of cold, or when 
it varies, this should be employed, and no pains spared to regain the 
natural warmth as quickly as possible. A dry and frosty air is very 
salubrious, if the patient be not much troubled with cough, be able 
to take brisk exercise, and be sufficiently clad. When exposed to 
cool air, as on leaving the bed-room for the hall, or the house for 
the open air, the patient should close the mouth and breathe through 
the nose, and avoid speaking so long as the exposure continues. This 
is the effect produced when an artificial respirator is worn, and the 
closed mouth is the natural respirator. 

The residence of the patient should not be low in relation to the 
surrounding country, nor in the immediate neighbourhood of a stream 
or lake. The ground should be well drained either by surface or 
sub- soil drainage, and in the summer time it may be either clay or 
gravel. There should not be any stagnant water in ditches or in 
irregularities of the ground, nor any source of fetid smells from 
decaying animal or vegetable matter. The house should be mode- 
rately elevated, but sheltered from the northeast. An open park- 
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like country is to be preferred to a woodland district, and in the 
winter, or at very cold seasons, the town is to be preferred. The 
climate in the summer time should be northerly, and in the autumn 
the same, if the residence be near the deep sea or at the south, and 
in the winter southerly, or that of the healthy part of a very large 
town. There should be an absence of much rain and fog, or sudden 
changes of wind to the north. 

MEDICINES. 

In perhaps every case it is necessary to administer the mineral 
tonics : 15 minims of the tinct. ferri sesquichloridi, with or without 
an equal quantity of chloric ether, should be taken thrice a day in 
a wineglass of water, wine, beer, or quassia infusion ; or 8 grains of 
the citrate of iron and quinine thrice a day. The iodide of iron, 
when given, should be frequently intermitted. Cinchona and the 
mineral acids may be exchanged at intervals for the preparations of 
iron. Two or three drachms of cod-liver oil should be given twice 
or thrice a day, when it is tolerated. The condition of the men- 
strual function, the digestion and the alvine evacuation, will all need 
frequent attention. The best internal remedy for the cough is mor- 
phia in doses of 1-16 or 1-12 of a grain, taken every 4 or 6 hours 
with mucilage or syrup. Frequent examinations of the state of the 
pharynx should be made ; and this, with the state of the stomach 
and skin, will determine whether the acid or the alkaline plan of 
treatment must be temporarily pursued. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

COD-LIVER OIL. 

Although we have alluded to the action of cod-liver oil in other 
parts of this work, we think it necessary to discuss the merits of 
that substance in a yet more connected and minute manner. It is 
probable that no remedy for any disease has ever been more gener- 
ally adopted than cod-liver oil in phthisis, not excepting, perhaps, 
quinine in ague. It is a remedy which was used at least so early 
as the time of Pliny, so far as regards some forms of disease, as 
rheumatism, gout, and scrofula, and its occasional employment was 
not forgotten by a few medical men in the 18th century ; but as a 
remedy in phthisis, and in consideration of its universal use, it may 
be regarded as a new remedy, and one introduced to English prac- 
tice so recently as 1841. It was most ably treated of by Dr. De 
Jongh in 1843, and again in his standard work entitled, ^^L'Huile 
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de Foie de Morue, &c. Paris, 1853." To Dr. Hughes Bennett 
we owe, no doubt, its use in this country, since he first called atten- 
tion to the great value which had already been attached to it on the 
continent of Europe. 

We have said that within so short a period as twenty years its 
use has become universal over the whole civilized world, and we 
may well inquire as to the amount of good which it does aflford, and 
the mode by which that good is effected. 

It is quite true that new remedies have arisen from time to time, 
and, by that good or bad quality of the human mind by which so 
many act upon authority and are led by a leader, have gained cele- 
brity and have been extensively used, but notwithstanding have been 
neglected and almost forgotten, a few years later; such, it may be 
inferred by the sceptical, may ere long be the fate of cod-liver oil. 
Yet we think that the universality of its use, both by confiding and 
sceptical minds, by the leaders and the led in the profession, places 
the merits of codliver oil on higher ground than that occupied by 
former favourites, and we cannot think that a remedy so approved 
can be otherwise than useful in the present condition of the human 
system. Hence we believe that it is a valuable agent, and one 
which is likely to remain in use, or lead to the introduction or gene- 
ral use of some other substance of an analogous nature. In the 
outset of our inquiry, then, we confess ourselves an advocate for its 
general use. 

As the subject is one of so great interest and importance, we 
entered into an inquiry at the Hospital for Consumption, with a 
view to determine in what proportion of cases the use of cod-liver 
oil was beneficial, the direction of the relief which it afforded, and 
the relative advantage of its use when compared with that of other 
fats; and the results which were obtained are, we believe, substan- 
tially true. 

In pursuing this inquiry, we sought for testimony in two direc- 
tions, viz., both from the patient and the medical attendant. We 
questioned the 150 in-patients already referred to at page 48, as to 
their own opinion of the result and the mode of its action ; and the 
following is the result of the inquiry, it being, however, understood 
that, in nearly every instance, other medicines were taken at the 
same time, and the separate influence of the oil could only be in- 
ferred. 

85 stated that it benefited them; 16 stated that it benefited them 
at first, and injured them afterwards; 16 stated that it injured 
them ; and 33 stated that it had no influence. 

Thus those who were, in their own opinion, more or less benefited 
by it were 83 against 67, or 55 per cent, of the whole, or, if we add 
those on whom it was at first beneficial and afterwards injurious, 66 
per cent, of the whole. 

The mode in which they believed that it benefited them was vari- 
ously stated. Thus, in their own words : — 
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Both stronger and stouter 


. 22 


Chest became stronger 


. 2 


Stronger 


. 33 


Less pain in the side . 


2 


Stouter 


. 13 


Healed lungs 


2 


Appetite improyed 


. 8 


Less pain in, or soothed, the 




Digestion ** 


. 6 


chest • . . , 


. 6 


Breathing ** 


. 6 


Less hoarse 


1 


Cough " 


. 4 


Bid eyes good 


1 


Chest " 


. 4 


Nourished . 


2 


Voice " 


. 1 


Checked expectoration 


1 


All respects 


. 7 


Preyented getting thin 


1 


Bemoved sensation of sinking 1 


Eased stomach . 


1 
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In some instances the answers included two of the foregoing 
heads, and, although they were very dissimilar, it will be observed 
that in the great majority of the cases the benefit was referred to 
improved nutrition. 

Of those who stated that they were not improved, or were injured, 
by the use of. the oil. 



36 were made sick. 
2 were made weaker. 
6 had no appetite. 
8 had oily eructations. 
2 were made bilious. 



1 had headache. 

2 found it never to agree. 
1 had been better since he 

ceased to take it. 



Thus, in nearly all this class of cases, the objections arose from the 
organs of primary digestion, as distinguished from the function of 
assimilation. 

The cases comprehended all stages and conditions of the disease, 
and those who had taken the oil for periods varying from a few 
weeks to several years. 

Such is the information as gathered from the statements of the 
patients ; we will now question the medical report. 

The medical report of these 136 cases, as furnished by the clinical 
clerks who watched the cases daily, showed that in 64 cases the dis- 
ease was evidently progressing more or less quickly, in 43 it was 
apparently stationary, and in 18 there was an improvement. So 
that, in one half of the cases the disease advanced in spite of the 
cod-liver oil and other remedies, and in one-seventh there was appa- 
rent improvement of the lungs. 

We then endeavoured to ascertain how far the amount of appetite 
for fat foot would correspond with the results from the administra- 
tion of the oil, and the returns obtained prove the following : — 

1st. In reference to the patients' report of the effects : 

In 80 cases, in which benefit was received, three-fifths had appe- 
tite for all the fats, and one-fourth for three kinds, viz., butter, suet, 
and milk. In 29 cases in which the oil caused sickness or oily eruc- 
tations, only 1 in 3J had appetite for all fats, and 1 in 3 for butter, 
suet, and milk. It is also remarkable that, whilst in those who re- 
ceived benefit only 2 out of 80 had no appetite for fat and butter 
together, in those in whom the oil disagreed 11 in 29 had no appe- 
tite for fats. 

Hence it follows that, where the oil was assimilated and was be- 
neficial, there was much greater appetite for natural fats than where 
13 
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it was rejected in the first acts of digestion ; but it may not thence 
be inferred that wherever there is appetite for all fats in phthisis 
the oil would be beneficial, or vice versd^ for in 19 cases in whom no 
efiect was produced, 10 could take all kinds of fat. 

2d. The medical report showed that, of 43 in whom the disease 
was stationary, 28 could take all kinds of fat, and 8 could eat butter, 
suet, and milk ; and of 18 who were reported as improving, 10 could 
take all kinds of fat, and 7 could eat butter, suet, and milk. Hence 
from this report also we learn, that a majority of those who were ' 
improved during the use of the oil had appetite for the ordinary fata 
as food. 

The facts elicited in this inquiry seem to be sufficiently definite, 
but we do not desire to attach too much importance to the precise 
percentage amounts, since it is probable that that would vary within 
certain limits in other similar inquiries ; but the general expression 
is in accordance with impressions derived from a consideration of 
many thousands of cases, and is, we believe, an approach to truth. 
This expression contains the following particulars : — 

1. Cod-liver oil does not remove the disease. 

2. The cases of permanent arrest of the disease are very few 

when compared with the whole. 

3. Commonly the disease ultimately progresses, notwithstanding 

the use of the remedy. 

4. In a large proportion of cases— about one-half — the progress 

is temporarily lessened. 

5. The patient may report himself both stouter and stronger 

under the use of the oil, and yet the disease continue to 
advance. 

6. When the oil disagrees with the patient, it is chiefly from its 

influence upon the digestive organs. 

7. When its action is beneficial, it is chiefly by improving nutri- 

tion. Some remarkable instances of increase in weight have 
occurred under the combined influence of the oil, other reme- 
dies, the generous dietary of the hospital, rest and warmth ; 
and one of our out-patients gained 27 lbs. in weight. In an 
appreciable number of instances the patient is sensible of a 
local influence more or less apart from the general nutrition 
of the system. This local action is most important in the 
pharynx and other parts of the mucous tract to which the oil 
is directly applied. 

8. There is a large class of cases in which it cannot be taken at 

all, and another in which, having been taken, it is not bene- 
ficial, and hence the use of it requires discrimination. As a 
rule, it is more commonly beneficial in those cases in which 
there is appetite for the ordinary fats in food, and it is com- 
monly rejected when other fats are disliked, and hence tbe 
substitution of one kind of fat for another may be commonly 
effected. 
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MODE OF ACTION OF COD-LIVER OIL. 

Having thus discussed the therapeutic value of this substance, we 
•will proceed to consider its probable mode of action. 

It has already been proved (page 48) that in a large proportion 
of phthisical patients there i& a diminution of the quantity of fat 
which they take, and hence the natural presumption is that the oil 
meets this deficiency. The first point of interest is in reference to 
the cause of the lessened supply of fat in those patients who have 
the means of obtaining it. This is, we believe, due to one of two 
causes, viz., the lessened appetite for it, and the real or supposed 
evils which it induces. The latter is no doubt the rarer condition, 
since the ordinary answer to the inquiry is "I dislike it.'* This is 
also supported by the fact that if a patient dislike cod oil, he likes 
some other kind of fat ; and by a judicious selection of fats, and a 
cautious and yet unflinching exhibition of them, the quantity taken 
may be greatly increased. It is contended that cod oil has special 
properties, which render its assimilation more easy than that of other 
fats, and hence among fats it is the most nutritive; but however true 
this may be in many cases, it is not by any means an universal truth. 
The inquiries just related show that in a large number of cases the 
oil is rejected by persons who can eat fat in food, and that even one- 
third of such persons take the fat of meat. If they can take fat 
in food, but not cod oil, it can scarcely show that the latter is more 
assimilable than the former. Moreover, in cases in which one kind 
of fat is objected to, the deficiency may be fully supplied by giving 
other kinds. Amongst the poor we find that many prefer pork fat, 
and affirm that it agrees better with them than any other fat. It 
must not be forgotten that mere dislikes are often very capricious 
and temporary, and as they arise, so may they pass away without 
reason ; and this may be almost predicted if the judgment of a ra- 
tional patient is appealed to, and that kind of fat be supplied which 
is the least distasteful. When the avoidance of fat really results 
from some imperfection in the digestive function, we believe that it 
always extends to cod-liver oil also, and it is matter of daily ob- 
servation that in cases of disordered digestion cod-liver oil is not 
tolerated. 

There are others who believe cod-liver oil to exert especial power 
by virtue of the amount of the hydrocarbons which it contains; but 
we do not see any ground for it except so far that, in comparing 
oils of somewhat different composition, care must be taken to 
administer as much of each kind as will afford the same elements. 

The physical quality of viscidity is also one of great value, and 
in this cod oil and neats-foot oil stand pre-eminent. Where we 
desire to administer oil in the form of an emulsion, or to apply it 
locally to a mucous surface, and to have it retained upon the sur- 
face for as long a time as possible, as, for example, in throat affec- 
tions, there can be no doubt that cod-liver oil has paramount claims 
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to the attention. In this respect the dugong-oil is far inferior to 
cod-liver oil. 

The received view of the mode of action of cod-liver oil is now 
clearer than was found at the general introduction of the oil into 
medical practice. At first, Dr. De Jongh, Dr. Bennett, and others 
attached value to the small quantity of iodine which it contains, viz., 
yg^ of a grain in each dose, and also to the phosphorus. Dr. De 
Jongh also believed that the various component elements of the oil 
had an action in their compound state much more beneficial than 
that which has been attributed to them when administered separately. 
In his work already quoted he writes at page 255 : 1.' Si nous consi- 
ddrons que dans les .maladies oil I'huile de foie de morue se montre 
d'une efficacit^ incontestable la digestion doit 6tre relevee, la nutri- 
tion am^lior^e, les secretions excit^es, la fonction du systfeme lym- 
phatique vivifide, et enfin — indication de la plus haute importance — 
que le systfeme ganglionnaire doit 6tre alt^r^; on se convaincra facile- 
ment que ni les principes de la bile, ni les mati^res grasses, ni 
riode, ni tout autre principe ne pourraient satisfaire chacun sdpar^- 
ment h toutes ces indications. C*est pourquoi nous estimons devoir 
attribuer TeflBcacitd de Thuile de foie de morue, sinon & Taction 
combinde de tons ces principes, au moins ^ celle de la plupart 
d'entre eux.'* But whatever truth may be at the basis of this 
speculation, and particularly in reference to the scrofulous or tuber- 
culous diathesis, we think that we shall be right in afiSrming that 
prolonged inquiry has led the profession to question these views in 
reference to phthisis in general, and to believe that to the fat must 
be attributed the good which is undoubtedly eflfected by this agent 
in the latter diseases. 

Dr. Bennett aflSrms, on the theory of Dr. Ascherson, that the 
molecules of fat become coated with albumen, and constitute the 
molecules found in the chyle ; and in this manner he asserts that 
cod-liver oil improves nutrition. This has been ably answered by 
Dr. Glover and Dr. Lawson, and the facts already cited in this 
book show that, whilst there may not be so much fat in the system 
in phthisis as is met with in health, there is never such a want as 
that a teaspoonful or a tablespoonful of oil could supply the defect, 
and it has not been proved that at all times there is not sufficient 
fat for the purpose referred to ; moreover, it is well known that the 
increase of weight with the oil and food is oftentimes far greater 
than the improvement in nutrition could account for, and also that 
in numerous instances the tuberculization proceeds, notwithstanding 
the administration of the oil and the increase in the bulk of the body. 
Hence we think that whilst this theory may be a truth, it is far from 
being the whole truth. 

In our experiments we have shown that fat always increases the 
fulness, and in some instances the rapidity of the pulse, and thus, 
in enfeebled conditions, will sustain capillary vital action. It also 
tends to lessen the action of the skin, and thus to prevent perspi- 
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ration and waste of heat ; and we believe ourselves justified in assert- 
ing, that its action is to restrain elimination by every outlet of the 
body, and thus to check loss of, and then to increase, weight. It 
is to this latter action principally that must be attributed the rapid 
and great increase of weight which is frequently found to follow 
the use of the cod-liver oil, and which is only temporary. 

We fully agree with Dr. Bennett, Dr. Lawson, and most of the 
writers of the day, as already stated, that the beneficial action of 
cod-liver oil is due to its fatty quality, and we know that, as other 
fats, it is liked by some and disliked by others, it is beneficial in 
some and useless or even injurious in others ; and often its place 
may be advantageously supplied with any other fat which may be 
preferred by the patient, provided it be taken in.suflBcient quantity 
and with due regularity. A prime reason of the good which has 
resulted from the use of the cod oil is the regular supply of fat to 
persons who otherwise would not have taken it in due quantity ; and 
a great merit in the introduction of it to general use is in having 
led inquirers to prove the very important part which fat plays in the 
animal system, and the real necessity for it which exists in all per- 
sons, and particularly in the young. 

In concluding our observations, we may remark that it is of some 
importance to determine the mode in which the oil may be the most 
conveniently administered. We have found much variety of taste 
in the preference of the brown or pale oils ; and whilst there are 
many who prefer the pale, we believe that the mass of patients oflFer 
no objection to the brown oil. Moreover, considering the price, 
the quality of the oil should be regarded, and yet it is well known 
that other oils are commonly mixed with it. We have been informed 
by a manufacturer of cod-liver oil that probably not one-tenth of 
the oil which is sold is altogether derived from the liver of the cod- 
fish. It is, however, impossible in private practice to determine 
whether the oil which we prescribe is genuine cod-liver oil or not, 
and hence we think it a great advantage that there is one kind of 
cod-liver oil which is universally admitted to be genuine — the light 
brown oil supplied by Dr. De Jongh. It has long been our practice, 
when prescribing the oil, to recommend this kind, since, amidst so 
much variety and uncertainty, we have confidence in its genuineness. 
As a rule we prefer that the patient should take it alone, since, by 
BO doing, the local effect is produced upon the fauces, and the dis- 
like to it the sooner passes away. It is also convenient to give it in 
a wineglassful of hot milk, sweetened with loaf sugar, or with the 
bitter infusions which are commonly prescribed with it, or in ginger 
or orange wine, if such an adjunct be ordered ; but where there is 
an acid state of the secretions, or of the mucous membrane of the 
throat, the stomach, or the duodenum, it is undoubtedly the best 
plan to give it in the form of an emulsion with liquor potassae, or to 
administer an alkali with a bitter infusion a few minutes before the 
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oil is taken. It is highly probable that an acid state of the intes- 
tinal tract is adverse to the due ingestion of the oil into the circu- 
lation. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CYCLICAL CONDITIONS. 

In a work on the cyclical changes in the human system we have 
described in detail the variations in the vital functions which occur 
in the healthy system in the cycles of the day and the year, and 
we purpose here to apply the results thus obtained to the treatment 
of phthisis. 

1. THE CYCLE OF THE DAY. 

The chief points to be observed in the cycle of the day are the 
extreme variation between the day and night rate of the vital actions, 
the rapid and great increase which follows the meals, the equally 
rapid decrease which precedes them, and the lessened degree of 
action of food and similar agents in the evening. These observa- 
tions particularly apply to the rate of pulsation and respiration, and 
the quantity of air inspired and of carbonic acid expired. In refer- 
ence to the hourly elimination of urea, there is the greatest amount 
evolved at about mid- day, and this is followed by a great diminution 
until about 6 P.M., when, after tea, there is a second considerable 
increase until 8 or 9 P.M., and then the final fall of the night occurs. 
The hourly elimination of urinary water is the greatest after break- 
fast, and then a rapid decline occurs soon after mid- day. There is 
but a small increase in the afternoon, and at length the quantity in 
the evening falls to that of the night, which is the least in the 24 
hours. 

But in phthisis it was found that all these hourly changes were 
exaggerated, so that the difference between the day and night rate 
was greater, and the variations due to food were greater, than in 
health. The difference between the day and the night rate was an 
extreme of upwards of 40 pulsations per minute. The rate of res- 
piration was, in numerous cases, greatly increased in the early hours 
of the night with sleep; and indeed whenever sleep occurred by 
night or day, the rate of pulsation decreased, and that of respiration 
increased, during the continuation of the sleep. This condition of 
the respiration is opposed to that in health, and was not universal 
in phthisical patients. Hence, in reference to the treatment of 
phthisis, where the aim is to supply abundant nutriment and pre- 
vent failure of the vital powers, it is important that food be given 
in the night, to prevent too great a fall of the vital actions and the 
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occurrence of profuse perspirations, and also in the early morning 
when the activity of the functions is great ; and it is desirable that 
during the day the food be administered frequently, so as to avoid 
the great elevation and the subsequent great depression which occurs 
with ordinary meals at distant periods. Every care should also be 
taken at night, by means of warmth, clothing, &c., to prevent the 
great loss of temperature and to sustain the vital powers. Day 
sleep may be defended upon the same principle, for although there 
is at all times a depression of the vital actions with sleep, there is 
less with day sleep. It is also important not to administer much 
fluid in the early part of the day, lest the process of elimination 
should be unduly increased. We must refer further details to a 
paper published in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions for 1856, 
which gives the result of an inquiry made at every hour during six 
days and nights without intermission, on three male and three female 
consumptives ; but the general expression of the results is the impor- 
tance of preventing too great a depression of the vital powers in the 
evening, during the night, and before meals, and too free elimina- 
tion in the morning hours. 

2. THE CYCLE OF THE SEASONS. 

It is known that each season of the year has its own evil influences 
in cases of phthisis, so that with the heat of summer there is exhaus- 
tion, with the cold of winter inflammation, and at the changes of the 
seasons the liability to take cold, which either develops or increases 
the rapidity of the progress of the disease. As each of these condi- 
tions is explicable upon the principles recently eliminated by us in 
reference to the influences of season upon the animal system in 
health, and each requires careful consideration in the treatment of 
phthisis, we will now refer to the conditions of each season separately, 
but must refer to the work already quoted upon the cyclical changes 
for a more detailed statement. 

In summer the rate of pulsation increases, whilst that of respira- 
tion declines. This was proved by us in an inquiry which we 
conducted on 15 in-patients during a whole month, in which we 
determined the rate of the two functions at 8 A.M. and 4 P.M. daily, 
and the results were published in Brit, and For. Med. Chi. Review 
for April, 1856. The quantity of carbonic acid and of air inspired 
decreases from the beginning of the hot weather in June to the end 
of August, and at the latter period the amount is only two-thirds of 
that at the former.^ The skin is more active and sensitive. Hence 
in cases of early phthisis there is a rapid tendency to exhaustion of 
the vital powers as the summer advances, and this effect is particu- 
larly seen in July and August, after the long continuance of those 
conditions, so that there is less appetite for food, lessened powers of 

« Phil. Trans., 1859. 
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assimilation, less innervation, less muscular power, and both shallower 
and feebler respiration — conditions precisely fitted to produce or to 
rapidly increase the disease. There is also profuse perspiration, 
inducing a soft and rapid pulse, with faintness from a deficient 
supply of blood to the head, and tendency to haemoptysis from the 
rapid pulsation and increased tendency to congestion. Usually the 
cough abates, and the extremities remain warm, except after the 
profuse perspirations which occur in the early morning, when the 
skin, and even the breath, often feels cold. With the muscular 
relaxation which supervenes, the pupil dilates, and the power of 
locomotion is much reduced. In these conditions it is, therefore, 
highly important to avoid the sun's rays, to seek a cool and shaded 
room, to remain quiet, and even to doze during the middle hour of 
the day; to have food in a plain form, and often with some form of 
alcohol added (as two teaspoonfuls of brandy or rum to milk, or a small 
tumbler of hot and weak claret and water) every two hours, and 
also often in the night, and to use highly nitrogenized food ; to vary 
the clothing carefully, both night and day, so as to lessen perspira- 
tion and prevent the cold which follows from it ; to lessen the action 
of the skin by the external use of salt and water ; to seek the sea- 
side, or other suitable locality, where the circulation of the air is 
free and the temperature reduced. 

On an examination of 177 cases of phthisis, we found that, when 
in good health, 51.4 per cent, bore heat badly, and 48.6 per cent, 
bore it well ; so that the two classes were about equal in numbers. 
In cases of debility, the number of the former class was greater, viz., 
71 per cent. This inquiry we deem of vital importance when we 
seek to estimate the probable influence of the hot season, or of change 
of residence to a warmer climate, and generally it will be found that 
as the system tolerates heat in health, so it will in phthisis. 

In the winter the conditions of the system become more sthenic, 
and therefore in ordinary cases, and where the health is not materi- 
ally reduced, and suitable protection given, this is. a favourable sea- 
son. We consider that a dry, cool air is the most beneficial in the 
cases in question. The evils of the season will, however, be the 
tendency to internal congestion and inflammation, the increase of 
cough from the irritation of the pharynx and air-passages, induced 
by the inhalation of cold air ; the tendency to haemoptysis from in- 
creased cough, irritability of the mucous membrane, and congestion 
of the lungs, and deficiency of temperature from the cold. If the 

Eatient be restricted to an artificially heated atmosphere, he will 
ave the evils of dryness, stillness, and impurity of the air, and will 
be apt to have night perspirations from excess of clothing. Indeed, 
from whatever cause, night perspirations are common in winter. 
At this season the chief desideratum is the careful adjustment of 
the clothing, so that whilst the patient shall never be cold, he shall 
not be fatigued by the weight of many clothes ; and the selection of 
an atmosphere so uniform and moderate in temperature, that he may 
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be able to expose himself, at least under favourable circumstances. 
He should specially protect the throat, by keeping the mouth closed, 
and the throat externally covered, when in the open air. The cloth- 
ing should be the best, and therefore the lightest, of woollen 
materials. The diet should be abundant, fat, and solid. 

The change from the cold of winter to the warmth of early summer 
is attended by depression of the vital actions, and that in the autumn 
by the reverse, and the diflSculty to be overcome is the inability of 
the system to adapt itself suddenly to the new conditions. Hence, 
with the fulness and high activity of spring, there is apt to be con- 
gestion of an active kind when the depressing influences of summer 
first act ; and at the end of the year the tendency is to exhaustion, 
from the impossibility of the system to increase its vital changes 
■with due rapidity. Hence disturbance of the circulation is common 
to both, but hemorrhage is more common in the spring ; and internal 
congestions, with dropsical effusions, in the autumn. Moreover, it 
has always been observed that vascular congestions are found chiefly 
in the lungs in the spring, and in the chylopoietic viscera in the au- 
tumn. The indication in the spring is clearly to hold back the sys- 
tem, as by rest and the horizontal posture, and to avoid stimulants 
and excitants : whilst in the autumn the skin must be well protected, 
the vital powers sustained, and the patient altogether sheltered 
from the adverse conditions of the weather. It is well known to 
those who ride much on public conveyances that the horses get out 
of condition at the end of the year, and are unequal to their duties. 
Notwithstanding the occurrence of cold weather they perspire 
profusely, and need unusual protection and stimulating food. 

It is needful to add a general remark in reference to the influence 
of season, that the eflFects are far more than the evident qualities of 
season — temperature, and weight of the air — can account for, as we 
have shown in the Phil. Trans., 1859, and also that an unusual state 
of the weather in any season induces conditions opposed to those 
ordinarily found at that season. Thus if, in winter, the tempera- 
ture should be high, and the air moist, the patients immediately 
complain of all the conditions of body usually met with in the sum- 
mer season, as exhaustion, defective appetite, feebleness, and per- 
spirations. A temperature of 56^ in mid-winter produces summer 
ill-effects, whilst the same at mid-summer would render the season 
winterly. It would appear that with the increase of the tempera- 
ture from the winter, it is only as the sun increases in altitude and 
influence that the increase of heat is healthful to phthisical patients, 
and not simply the warmth which is due to the winds. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TREATMENT WITHIN HOSPITALS. 

This subject is one of diflSculty on account of its mixed character, 
for whilst the advantages and disadvantages oflFered by hospitals are 
almost fixed and determinate, the conditions required for the benefit 
of patients are very variable, and hence it would require a most 
extensive organization to meet the wants of even the great mass of 
cases. 

The general hospitals have solved the problem by cutting, instead 
of untying the knot, and have rigidly excluded such cases, chiefly on 
the ground that they are irremediable, but also that the arrangements 
at such institutions are not favourable to the well-being of these cases. 
Hence special hospitals have arisen, into which the cases are receivedj 
but yet having arrangements almost identical with those of general 
hospitals. 

It must be evident from the foregoing observations, that the class 
of cases under discussion cannot be efficiently treated in hospitals, 
unless those institutions have regulations and advantages specially 
adapted to them. Thus we have urgently recommended abundant 
and regulated exercise, a tolerably free exposure to the atmosphere, 
due amusement and occupation for the mind, abundance of milk for 
diet, and frequent and small meals, and, in addition, certain plans 
of ablution and voluntary respiration, which clearly demand the 
aid of others and the privacy of a separate bed-room. But how are 
these met even by the best arranged special and general hospitals ? 
The patients are restricted to their rooms, or to long uninteresting 
corridors which have walls and high windows, or, if allowed to go 
outside, may saunter about paved yards or gravel walks, wet or dry, 
exposed to the gaze of passers-by, and with no shelter from the sun, 
wind, or rain. The space for out-of-door exercise is very limited, 
and, from the nature of things, the exercise must be of such ordinary 
kinds as may not attract the attention of others. There is no gym- 
nasium in which regulated muscular exertion may be made, and the 
mind be pleasantly engaged, nor any system adopted whereby the 
power of any special set of muscles may be increased. There is no 
plunging bath, warm or cold, in which the patients may seek tone, 
strength, and amusement. There are no games but such sedentary 
ones as draughts, and no bodily employment but such as making 
small woollen mats, by which a little money may be realized. There 
is no culture of the mind, except such as the clergyman may peri- 
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odically oflFer and a small library afford, nor any such innocent 
pleasures as that of singing or instrumental music. The meals must 
be, as a rule, limited to three, or perhaps four, a day, at stated and 
distant periods, and it is impossible to supply to each patient the 
large quantity of milk which we have affirmed to be a prime neces- 
sity for the consumptive. Tea, sugar, and butter must be found by 
the patient, and hence be sparingly used whilst the action of the 
two latter is as important, probably, as that of cod oil conjoined with 
other articles of medicine. The amount of fat supplied in the die- 
tary must be much less than that which the case demands, if the 
milk be limited to a small quantity, the meat not of the best-fed kind, 
and puddings containing fat be not commonly supplied, and hence 
they lack fat in food which should (but cannot) be given in oil. 
The temperature of the air is kept at an approach to uniformity, 
when it has been shown that the hourly variations occurring in the 
external air are conducive to health ; and in the attempt to maintain 
it by artificial means, it often occurs that the temperature approaches 
70° in the afternoon, and the degree of dryness of the air is increased 
to an extent which might be injurious. The windows and doors are 
sometimes doubled, so as to prevent ready access of the external air, 
and thus, with whatever care, the atmosphere within the hospital 
must be far less fresh and invigorating than that of green country 
fields. Indeed, the only conditions which are adopted are such as 
supply a tolerable amount of food, limit bodily and mental exertion, 
prevent the influence of low temperature, and afford medical treat- 
ment. 

We affirm, therefore, unhesitatingly, that in the ordinary condi- 
tions met with in the early stage of phthisis, the arrangements of 
our hospitals are unsuited to the treatment of the case, provided the 
patient have a tolerable home in the country, with fresh air, green 
fields, and plain simple nutriment. They are, however, very valua- 
ble even at this stage in the exceptional cases in which there is an 
irritable cough, an inflammatory state of the throat, a tendency to 
inflammation of the lungs or to haemoptysis, and in the winter season, 
and to all persons who have not a moderate amount of food and shel- 
ter. In practice it should be advised that such cases as have mode- 
rate shelter and food, and a country residence, should remain at home, 
whilst others may do well to gain admission. 

Hence it follows that, in reference to this early or remediable 
stage of the disease, the necessary attention to the duties of life, 
and the greater advantages offered by the country, limit greatly the 
iisefulness of such hospitals ; and, indeed, they are chiefly suited to 
a more advanced condition, where there is hope of affording ease 
and comfort to the patient, and of somewhat prolonging his existence. 
Such institutions should, it is said, rather be termed homes or asy- 
lums than hospitals, since the benefit is derived as much from im- 
proved hygienic conditions as from medical treatment. But in order 
to this, the duration of the cases in the hospital should be lengthened 
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much beyond the present narrow limits of two or three months, and 
thus avoid that relapse, and oftentimes more rapid progress, which 
occurs when the advantages of the hospital have ended, and the 
almost helpless patient is returned again to the privations of life. 

Hence, on reflecting upon these questions, we are led in a degree 
to sympathize with the objections which are raised to the admission 
of such cases into general hospitals, where it is presumed that the 
prime object is the medical treatment, and where, consequently, 
cases of an acute nature are most fitly received. We would, how- 
ever, very strongly support the effort which has recently been made 
to establish cottage hospitals in country localities, since, with intelli- 
gent administration, they might meet the wants of the mass of cases 
which we have been considering. We cannot doubt that every hos- 
pital, whether special or otherwise, receiving this class of cases, 
should have some cottage buildings suitably situated, to which the 
proper class of cases should be transferred, and thus reserve the hos- 
pital for those which are evidently more fitted for their present ar- 
rangements. 

We have not included in these observations the attendance of 
out-patients at hospitals ; for whilst we believe that to be the most 
interesting and valuable part of such institutions for the class 
of cases under consideration, the patients do not live within the 
walls. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

CLIMATE. 
VOYAGING AND RESIDENCE. 

The indication oflFered by the disease in the selection of a suitable 
climate is to find the conditions in which tone of body may be im- 
proved without increasing the cough, or the tendency to inflammation 
of any part of the respiratory organs. This, we think, is a sufficient 
indication, and will enable us to point out those places which will be 
proper for the greatest number of patients, but it is evident that in 
each case we must estimate the relative importance of the two con- 
ditions according to the special liability to cough and inflammatory 
complications. It is also clear that as the seasons vary in character 
so must we seek diflferent climates at the different periods of the year. 
We will first consider the cases fit for voyaging on the sea, and then 
the most suitable climates on land. 

VOYAGING. 

In the voyages to the East we have conditions which extend over 
three to four months in an unbroken chain, and if the voyage out 
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and home be included a period of absence of nine to twelve months 
may be obtained. There is of course much diversity in the me- 
teorological conditions met with in different latitudes, and in that 
sense the voyager to India or Australia may be said to pass through 
every temperate and torrid climate, but the mass of water and the 
motion of the water tend to maintain much more uniformity in condi- 
tions than occurs with so many climates on land. The air will vary 
in the amount of vapour which it contains, but it can never be a 
dry air, for an easterly wind passing over a large surface of water 
absorbs vapour, and is no longer dry. There is also every degree 
of movement of the air over the water, but commonly the movement 
is more uniform and of greater power than on land. There is also 
the greatest purity of the atmosphere. Hence in such a voyage 
there are the conditions of atmosphere which are suited to almost 
every case in the early stage of phthisis, viz., moderate temperature, 
tolerable uniformity in the hourly and daily temperature, moderate 
degree of moisture of the atmosphere, and a full average degree of 
motion of the air. The only modifying condition of the atmosphere 
unfavourable to our purpose is, that for a period of some weeks 
there will be exposure to the great power of the sun's rays, less, it 
is true, than is fotind in the same latitudes on land, and pleasantly 
counteracted by the sea breeze, but yet of higher temperature than 
we should desire. This is however to be obviated, to a great extent, 
by shelter and clothing, and is not sufficient to counterbalance the 
valuable qualities just mentioned, and much less so, when to these 
we add the avoidance of a multitude of evils inseparable from a 
residence on land and amongst masses of men. Moreover, the mode 
of life on shipboard may be rendered of the greatest service. Sea- 
sickness is an evil to which nearly all persons are liable, but com- 
monly it passes away within forty-eight hours, and after the lapse 
of a few days it is almost or quite forgotten. There is an utter ab- 
sence of daily care, and a delightful sense of freedom is obtained 
within a few days of this exclusion from general society. The contem- 
plative who love retirement, and the merry who rejoice in jollity 
and good humour, find in the quiet and regularity of a life upon the 
sea, and the companionship of sailors, that which meets their wants. 
It is to this, we believe, that must be attributed the indescribable 
charm which the sea offers to the real sailor, and is identical with 
the deep sense of security and freedom which takes possession of 
the heart of the trapper who, in the distant solitudes of the far 
West, will have no companion but his horse and dog — a state of 
feeling, however, toto ccelo removed from that of the misanthropist. 
To these we must add the simple, abundant, and regular meals 
which are supplied in all well-regulated ships, and the invitation 
which is ever present to spend the hours of the day in the open air. 
There are, however, two circumstances which call for arrange- 
ment, viz., the occupation and the sleeping room. It is of great 
importance that the voyager have a daily occupation, either in the 
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affairs of the ship, or one entered into for his own gratification, so 
that his attention may be healthfully employed. Hence we recom- 
mend such patients as may be able to obtain a nominal engagement 
on shipboard, taking care as to its duties and the food which will be 
supplied; but as this is not always attainable, it is better for them 
to lend a hand at the ropes, and to practise mounting the yards, to 
engage in the games played upon deck, or to have some scientific 
investigation in hand. In reference to the sleeping-room, it is cer- 
tainly of prime importance that it should be sufficiently large and 
ventilated, and be free from the foul odor of bilge water, or other 
decomposing matters, and the offensive smells of the engine-room. 
A sleeping berth upon the deck is much better than one below. 

Voyaging in the South Pacific Ocean has the further advantage 
of offering even greater uniformity of climate, and of presenting 
scenes with which the European mind is not familiar, and is a very 
valuable agent for the purpose now under discussion. 

The voyage to the Northern States of America is now reduced to 
so short a period that it loses much of its advantages for our pur- 
pose ; for if it be made in a sailing-vessel, it will almost always be 
performed within three weeks, and if the object be to remain upon 
the sea for a period of many months, there will be the great disad- 
vantage of perpetual change of climate, and of frequent delays in 
port. Moreover, in prpceeding to the New England States or to 
Canada, there is the disadvantage of the cold experienced on ap- 
proaching New Foundland, with its fleet of partially dissolved ice- 
bergs, unless the course be directed more southerly so as to reach 
the Gulf Stream. In a sailing-vessel it frequently happens that the 
proximity to New Foundland influences the temperature of the air 
for a week, and causes both a sudden and a prolonged effect upon 
the system. 

In reference to the period of the year when the voyage may be 
most suitably undertaken, we may remark that to America it must 
be in the summer season, viz., from May or June to September, but 
to the East it matters but little at what period of the year it is 
undertaken. It is, however, better to leave England in the spring, 
so as to reach Australia in the winter season, or any period from 
November to August. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any attempt to select the fitting 
cases for voyaging, since, so far as the disease is concerned, all at 
the stage in question are suited, and the selection of this or other 
plans of treatment will depend less upon the condition of the pa- 
tient than upon other and non-medical considerations. We think it 
should be carried out for a period of not less than one year, and if 
possible it should extend over two years. The patient should be 
suitably provided with the varieties of clothing required, and with 
the exception of some details in diet, as, for example, the compara- 
tive absence of milk, he will be able to pursue the whole plan of 
treatment. 
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The voyage to America is less fitted for those who sufier from 
irritability of the pharynx and larynx, and in whom changes of 
temperature produce cough and dyspnoea, than for those in whom 
atony seems to be the characteristic feature. The former class 
should certainly proceed to the East or to the Southern Seas, whilst 
the latter may take either at pleasure. 

RESIDENCE ON LAND. 

In reference to the indications already mentioned, we think that 
the following conditions should be sought for in selecting a suit- 
able place of residence. 

1. As cool a temperature as is compatible with the prevention of 
irritation of the air passages. 

2. The least daily variation of temperature. 
8. The least hourly variation of temperature. 

4. Moderate amount of moisture in the air, and therefore little or 
no fog. 

5. Moderate movement of the atmosphere. 

6. General absence of northeast or easterly winds in this climate, 
and hot dry winds abroad. 

7. The air free from foul odours and smoke. 

8. All the conditions as to society, scenery, and food which are 
the most conducive to bodily health and mental enjoyment. 

The year may be practically divided into the winter and summer 
half-years, April or May, and October or November being the divid- 
ing months; for although the spring and autumn are periods of 
great anxiety in the cases now under discussion, it will be safer 
to add them to the summer and winter periods respectively. 

In discussing the meteorological conditions of the summer and 
winter residences, we shall select from the Registrar- General's 
returns those of the six years which approach the present period, 
viz., from 1855 to 1860, both inclusive. We shall include those of 
six months, July to December, in the summer, and those of three 
months, January to March, in the winter resorts. 

The subjects of inquiry will be the mean temperature, the mean 
daily range, the extremes of temperature, the degree of saturation 
of the air, and the prevalent direction of the winds. It will also 
be borne in mind that we shall refer only to those conditions which 
are suited to cases of phthisis in the early stage. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

CLIMATE. 
SUMMER CLIMATES. 

We will now consider the climates which are suitable for the 
summer and autumnal periods, or for parts of these periods respec- 
tively, but in doing so we must remark in limine that our object is 
not to write a treatise upon climate, but only to point out the lead- 
ing advantages of tke localities, which we recommend in the treat- 
ment of the disease, and the stage of disease, in question. 

As a general expression we state that during the summer half- 
year the conditions above mentioned can be found only in certain 
positions at the sea-side. In all inland districts the effect of varia- 
tions of temperature is great, and is immediately felt, so that there 
is much hourly variation between the day and the night, and much 
variation from day to day. Moreover, as the summer advances the 
ground absorbs heat, and the effects of high temperature are thus 
continued after the highest temperature of the air has passed over. 
Hence the general effect of temperature is considerable, and in- 
creases by duration, and it lessens all the vital changes. 

At the sea-side, on the contrary, in situations where there is great 
depth of water up to the shore, the temperature is much less than in 
inland districts, and is more uniform both hourly and daily. The 
reason of this is clear, since the temperature of the sea-water in 
summer is much lower than that of the air and soil, and consequently 
the greater the proportion of sea-water and the more the air passes 
over it the lower will be the temperature of the locality in the sum- 
mer. We must, therefore, seek not only for the sea side, but for 
great depth of water up to the coast, and if possible, in addition, a 
positix)n where the prevailing wind blows over the sea. The tem- 
perature must, however, remain so high that the cooler winds shall 
not so lower it that the vapours must be precipitated and fogs be 
produced. We will now refer to a few localities which appear to us 
to meet most of these requirements. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

We take it for granted that, with the conditions already laid down, 
we must select some northern sea coast during the summer half- 
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year, and in doing so our first choice must be the queen of northern 
watering places. 

This favourite place is an ancient fishing town, built on the very 
margin of a fine bay, at a point where the bank shelves down some- 
what abruptly to the beach, having on either hand a large range of 
high and precipitous cliffs. Hence there is a hollow central part, 
and two elevated wings, the former constituting the old town, and 
the latter the south and north 0118*3 ; and in addition there is a re- 
markable projection of rock extending far out to the sea, at the end 
of the north clifi*, affording a tolerably large plateau, upon which 
are the ruins of the ancient castle. The bay is open to the north 
and east, and whilst the north cliff is fully exposed to both these 
winds, the central part of the town is sheltered from the north by 
the large mass of the castle rock. The south cliff is fully exposed 
to the east and southeast, but there are parts in an intervening 
valley where the houses have a southerly aspect. The elevation 
of the tide in the harbour is moderate, and whilst the recess of the 
tide is sufficient to allow of a handsome promenade at low water, the 
high tide reaches the cliff, except at the part of the coast where the 
tovra is built. Hence the depth of water is very considerable, and 
it is even at low water close upon the town. 

The mean temperature of the air during each month of the sum- 
mer and autumn quarters was as follows in the six years 1855 to 
1860 :— 

Table No. 11. 
Mean Temperature, 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


July 

August 

September 


o 

56.8 
59.3 
54.7 


o 

57.3 
57.6 
52.6 


o 

59.6 
59.7 
57.8 


o 

56.7 
58.3 
56.6 


o 

60.2 
60.2 
54.2 


o 

54.1 
54.6 
50.8 


Means 

«* Greenwich .... 


56.9 
60.4 


55.8 
59.9 


58.8 
63.3 


57.2 
61. 


58.2 
62.7 


58.2 
56.2 


October ...... 

NoYember 

December 


48.8 
48.9 
37.5 


50.8 
42. 
40 9 


52.3 
46.8 
45. 


49.2 
42.8 
40.2 


47.9 
41.8 
85.9 


48.6 
42.4 
86.7 


Means 

" Greenwich . .' . 


43.2 
42.7 


44.6 
44.2 


48. 
47.9 


38.9 
43.8 


41.8 
43.2 


42 2 
42.2 



The average temperature of each of the two quarters was thus 
56.7° and 43.1°, whilst that of a favourable inland place, the Royal 
Observatory at. Greenwich, was 60.6° and 44.3°. Hence the aver- 
age temperature at Scarborough was, as compared with that at 
Greenwich, lower in both summer and autumn. 
14 
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The extremes of temperature, and the range between the highest 
and lowest temperature, in each month, were as follows : — 

Table No. 12. 
JExtremes of Temperature. 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 






o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


July 


. Highest 


76.6 


74 6 


66.9 


72. 


77.4 


69.7 




Lowest 


48. 


42.3 


64.9 


46.2 


63.6 


46. 


August . 


. Highest 


74. 


76.1 


65.6 


71.6 


74.6 


64. 




Lowest 


60.3 


48.3 


67. 


46.3 


49. 


46.6 


September 


. Highest 


69.6 


61.3 


61.8 


67.6 


66.2 


61. 




Lowest 


46. 


41. 


64.6 


46. 


46. 


40. 


October . 


• Highest 


69.6 


63.3 


61.6 


62. 


64.6 


68. 




Lowest 


36. 


48 4 


39. 


38. 


27. 


33. 


November 


. Highest 


61.6 


44.9 


66.8 


61. 


50.6 


69. 




Lowest 


33.4 


37.8 


31. 


29. 


32.6 


28. 


December 


. Highest 


47.6 


44. 


68. 


62.2 


60. 


46. 




Lowest 


22.2 


36.8 


32. 


30. 


14.6 


16. 



The extremes of temperature in the summer quarter were 77.4° 
and 40° ; and in the autumn quarter 64.6° and 16°. The extreme 
difference of temperature was thus 37.4° in the summer, and 48.5° 
in the autumn ; but it is evident that the latter is beyond the ordi- 
nary extremes, since the lowest temperature of that year was much 
helow the lowest temperature of other years. 

The mean daily range of temperature at the same periods was as 
follows : — 

Table No. 13. 

Daily Range of Temperature, 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


July 

August 

September 


o 

94 

10.7 

9.2 


o 

13.3 
7.9 
7.9 


o 

12. 
8.6 
7.3 


o 

10.7 
96 
8.2 


o 

6.4 

10.6 

8.8 


o 

8.5 
8.4 
6.9 


Means 

*.* Greenwich .... 


9.8 
19.7 


97 
20. 


9.2 
21. 


9.6 
21.2 


8.3 
21.6 


7.9 
17.4 


October 

November 

December 


6.6 
4.6 
6.1 


4.9 
7.1 
7.2 


6.2 
4.9 
6.6 


6.8 

6. 

6.7 


6.6 
6.4 
73 


6.9 
4.6 
4. 


Means ...... 

" Greenwich .... 


6.7 
10.8 


6.4 
11.7 


6.9 
12.2 


10.3 
12.4 


6.7 
12.6 


6.1 
11.3 



The average daily range of temperature was, therefore, so small 
as 9.0° and 6.6°, whilst that at Greenwich was 20.1° and 11.8°, or 
an amount more than double of the range at Scarborough. 
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The amount of moisture in the atmosphere in relation to the pro- 
duction of fog may be most conveniently ascertained by determining 
the degree of approach to saturation of the air, for when the air is 
saturated, at whatever temperature, any further attempt at increase 
of vapour, or any diminution of the temperature, must cause a de- 
position of vapour. Complete saturation is represented by 100, and 
the approach to it will be indicated by the number below that 
amount, as in the following table. 

Table No. 14. 
Degree of Saturation of the Air. 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


July 

August 

September 


91 
87 
83 


82 
87 
83 


84 
91 
88 


87 
89 
92 


80 
93 
97 


92 
83 
86 


Means 

" Greenwich .... 


87 
79 


84 

77 


87 

77 


89 
73 


86 
72 


87 
84 


October 

November 

December 


90 
90 
88 


85 
85 
87 


89 
92 
92 


92 
94 
94 


90 
98 
96 


80 
91 
90 


Means 

** Greenwich .... 


89 
87 


86 
89 


91 
92 


91 
87 


94 

88 


87 
91 



The average approach to saturation was thus 86 and 88 as com- 
pared with 100, whilst that at Greenwich was at the same periods 
77 and 89. Hence it follows that whilst the air was not saturated 
it contained a considerable amount of moisture in relation to its 
temperature — an amount relatively greater than that at Greenwich 
in the summer, but not greater than that at Greenwich in the 
autumn quarter. It is far removed from being a dry air, and is not 
an extremely moist air. 

The prevalent direction of the wind in the months in question pre- 
ponderates greatly in one quarter, as is proved by the following 
figures, which show the relative frequency of the wind from each 
quarter of the compass. In 1855 the general direction is alone 
given in the returns :— 



Tablk No. 15. 
Prevalence of Windg. 
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Thus OQ the average of each quarter the relative Dumber of east 
vinds waa 17.6 and 18.2, and that of the west was 32.8 and 42, 
showing a vast preponderance of westerly winds, and when the north* 
em and easterly, and the south and westerly are respectively added 
together, it will be seen that the relative numbers of the former are 
41.5 and 89 against 60.4 and 69.2 of the latter. The west wind is 
two and a half times as prevalent as the east wind, and the south 
are one-quarter more prevalent than the north, whilst the southwest 
winds are more than one-half more prevalent than the northeast 
winds. Hence at Scarborough there is, during the periods in ques- 
tion, a manifest prevalence of the west and southwest winds ; and 
as the aspect of the sea is north and east, it follpws that the wind is 
for the most part a land wind, and does not therefore exert the infln- 
ence over the temperature of the place which would occur if it were 
a sea wind. The difference of temperature on a bright summer'a 
day between the air at the top of the cliffs and that on a level with the 
water is very considerable, so that the latter is the most desirable 
place at that period. 

The occurrence of fog is comparatively rare, since the tempera- 
ture is never very high in the summer nor very low in the autumn, 
and as the former restricts the capacity for the reception of vapor, 
and the latter does not greatly lesaen it, it follows that the air does 
not readily become saturated with moisture and precipitate the excess 
in the form of fog. When fog occurs it is for the most part due to 
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the injection of a northeasterly wind, which, whilst traversing a 
portion of the bay from north to south, precipitates the vapor in the 
lower region of the air, and even in that which covers the cliflfs, but 
it does not occur at an elevation at a short distance from Scarbo- 
rough. 

Hence we have shown that there are nearly all the conditions 
required in the treatment of early phthisis found at Scarborough in 
the summer and autumn months, viz., low summer and high autumn 
temperature, with small daily range and a moderate amount of mois- 
ture, and we may further state that they often extend into January, 
and in our judgment it is a locality well fitted for the reception of 
this important class of cases. There is also the great advantage of 
a beautiful marine promenade, of a fine hilly surrounding neighbour- 
hood, and of numerous excursions, both by land and water, during 
the season. 

The south cliiF is said to be warmer than the north cliff, and whilst 
this is true, it may be well to state that at present the inhabitants 
underrate the value of the north cliff. The south cliff has no doubt 
the merit of being gay and fashionable, of being near to the spa, 
and of enjoying a beautiful view of the town and bay, but on the 
north cliff there are the great advantages of a cooler and more 
bracing air in the summer months, a fine clear sea, proximity to 
the castle rock, and above all, so much quietude that, as the view of 
Scarborough is shut out from it, it has the advantage of being 
itself a small watering place. 

The town has for several generations been a watering place of 
note, but it has increased most rapidly within the last fifteen years, 
80 that nearly the whole of the fine ranges of houses on the north 
cliff, and a large part also of the south cliff, have been built within 
that period. It is abundantly supplied with accommodation for visitors, 
particularly of the middle and higher classes, and offers some shel- 
tered spots for invalids. The castle rock is a most picturesque 
object, and the crown of it a most elevated and healthful promenade, 
and if the inhabitants were somewhat more fond of the beautiful, 
they might make walks upon its side overlooking the town, and by 
this rock, and a marine promenade to be built from its foot along 
the shore to the south cliff, make this the most magnificent resort in 
the kingdom. 

There are also other places upon the same coast which offer simi- 
lar advantages to the class of patients under consideration, as for 
example, Filey, Burlington, and Whitby. Filey is suited to those 
who seek quietude, and Whitby has the advantage of a beautiful 
neighbourhood, with pleasant walks and drives, but whilst they each 
have special advantages and are well fitted for the temporary resi- 
dence of cases of early phthisis, we think them by no means equal 
to Scairborough for the purpose in hand. 
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THE ISLE OF MAN. 

We have placed the Isle of Man second upon our list on account 
of its distance from the greater part of England, the necessary jour- 
ney across the channel, the shorter period during which patients 
may remain there, and the comparatively limited accommodation which 
it aflfords, but in truth, in reference to its fitnfess in a medical aspect, 
as a short and temporary residence for cases of early phthisis, we 
believe it to be scarcely rivalled ; and moreover, those who are ac- 
quainted with the stormy periods of its history and its unique social 
and political institutions, will find much material for study and amuse- 
ment, whilst they at the same time gain the treasure for which they 
visited its shores. 

It is, as is well known, a small island about twelve miles in 
breadth and thirty-four miles in length, and consequently, what- 
ever may be the direction of the wind, a sea breeze must float 
over the whole of it. It is surrounded by deep water on every 
shore, so that it has on all sides the means of maintaining an ap- 
proach to uniformity of temperature, and in the summer period as 
the prevailing winds must come over the sea, they reduce the tem- 
perature of the air in the inland districts. The shores are precipi- 
tous on all sides except at the northern part of the island, and the 
water which washes them is of the clearest blue colour. In the 
interior of the island there are ranges of mountains running north- 
east and southwest, and in the north- central part of the island these 
form a basin of moderate dimensions. The height of the highest 
mountain, Snaefield, is 2200 feet, and that of the range varies from 
900 to 1500 feet. There are also numerous narrow dells and val- 
leys in which are torrent-like streams, which afford good sport for 
the angler. On the tops of the hills the pure sea breeze is con- 
stantly felt, and in the chain extending in the north-central direc- 
tion, it is possible to travel leisurely for several days without 
descending into the valleys, except for the night. Moreover, the 
cliffs which rise up from the shores are elevated and well exposed to 
the breeze, and particularly on the southern and western sides of 
the island, afford unlimited opportunities for the most healthful 
exertion. Hence from the surrounding deep water, the perpetual 
sea breeze, the high cliffs and the comparatively large ranges of 
low mountains, with rounded summits, the island is particularly 
adapted to give tone to those who seek it, whilst the valleys being 
numerous, deep and narrow, offer shelter and a warm and moist air 
in the hot season. 

The chief towns are five, viz., Douglas, Peel, Castletown, Ram- 
say, and Laxey, the first and two last situate on the east, and the 
second on the west shore, whilst Castletown, the seat of the Go- 
vernment, is on the south, and away from the sea. There are 
numerous farm dwellings and some villages in the inland districts, 
but they are not such, for the most part, «s could be occupied by 
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visitors, and it is to be regretted that there are no habitations 
built upon the elevated sides of the mountain ranges. Hence the 
visitor is compelled to reside in one of the towns named, and of 
these undoubtedly Douglas, with its magnificent bay, is the most 
frequented ; and with Peel, on the western shore, is the most beau- 
tifully situated. But when wandering for days together over the 
summits of the hills inhaling the dry, cool, sea-breeze, with its invi- 
gorating and inspiriting influences, and here and there lying down 
amongst the heather and gathering - the scattered bilberries, the 
visitor may probably long to live in tents for a season, or wish that 
houses were built, which would render it unnecessary to descend 
behind the hills, which cut off the sea breeze, and traverse valleys 
where the warmth, moisture, and stillness of the air impede respira- 
tion, and relax the system. 

In these mountain ranges, once covered with fir trees, but now 
quite bare, the island possesses wealth which it has neither appreci- 
ated nor realized ; and as, owing to the peculiar tenure of the land, 
and the jealousy of the inhabitants in asserting their rights against 
Imperial claims, it is yet impossible that the land can be used for 
other purposes than those of the common right. We venture to 
predict that when the value of that locality as a restorer of health 
shall be acknowledged, and residences be provided, it will become a 
summer resort of the greatest value to the middle classes of Eng- 
land. 

We are enabled by the aid of the Quarterly Returns of the Re- 
gistrar General to show the meteorological conditions which belong 
to the island, and we will analyze them in the manner already related 
in reference to Scarborough, selecting the years 1855 to 1860 in- 
clusive. 

The following table shows the mean monthly temperature of the 



air:— 



Table No. 16. 
Mean Temperature. 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


July . . . . 

Au^st ...... 

September 


o 

58.8 
57.1 
54.1 


o 

55. 

69.6 

53.3 


o 

67.1 
60.2 
56.5 


o 

66.1 

68. 

56.5 


o 

60.2 
57.9 
53.7 


o 

66.2 
54.8 

• •• 


Means 

** Greenwich .... 


66.7 
60.4 


66. 
59.9 


57.9 
63.8 


66 9 
61. 


67.2 
62.7 


• • • 

• •• 


October 

Noyember 

December 


49. 
43 2 
89.6 


62.4 
44.7 
42.4 


52.7 

47. 

48.9 


49.1 
43.1 
44.7 


60.2 
44.4 
88. 


49.5 
42.9 
38.2 


Means 

** Greenwich .... 


43.9 
42.7 


46.6 
44.2 


49.5 
47.9 


45.6 
43.8 


44.2 
43.2 


48.5 
42.2 
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The temperature was thus on the average of five years in the 
summer and autumn quarters 56.9° and 45.9°, and whilst slightly 
lower than that of Scarborough in the summer, it was higher in the 
autumn of the same years. 

Table No. 17. 
Extremes of Temperature. 



1 




1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 






o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


July 


. Highest 


77.4 


72. 


73.7 


71.7 


74.9 


75. 




Lowest 


42.7 


39. 


43.6 


44.7 


46.6 


48.4 


August . 


. Highest 


73.9 


82.1 


81. 


79.1 


74. 


69. 




Lowest 


42.1 


42.6 


46.2 


43.6 


46. 


40. 


September 


. Highest 


69.5 


68.8 


73. 


73.4 


68.1 


• •• 




Lowest 


58. 


39.8 


41.2 


40.8 


38. 


• •• 


October . 


. Highest 


66.9 


66. 


64.8 


64 4 


66.8 


63.7 




Lowest 


31. 


43.6 


36.9 


32.9 


29.6 


81.9 


November 


. Highest 


64.3 


58.1 


67.8 


66.1 


56.1 


66. 




Lowest 


28.9 


27.6 


25.9 


27.8 


29.6 


29.4 


December 


. Highest 


49.9 


57.1 


66.6 


64. 


62.9 


49.1 




Lowest 


24.3 


22. 


32. 


31.6 


10.8 


12. 



The daily range of temperature was as follows : — 

Table No. 1 8. 
Range of Temperature, 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


July ...... 

August 

September 


o 

17.2 
14.6 
16.8 


o 

16.8 
16.7 
13.7 


o 

16.8 
16.7 
15.8 


o 

16.9 
18.3 
14.1 


o 

16.5 
17.4 
16. 


o 

16.2 
14.3 

• •• 


Means 

** Greenwich .... 


16.7 
19.7 


16.2 
20. 


16.3 
21. 


16.4 
21.2 


20. 
21.5 


• •• 

• •• 


October 

November 

December 


14.2 

10.1 

8.8 


8.7 
9.6 
9.4 


10.4 
10. 
7.2 


11.8 

10.4 

7.7 


12.5 
10.5 
11.2 


10.4 
7.5 
8.8 


Means ....*. 
" Greenwich .... 

• 


11. 
10 8 


9.2 
11.7 


9.2 
12.2 


10. 
12.4 


11.8 
12.5 


87 
1.8 



The average daily range of temperature during the two seasons 
was somewhat considerable in the summer quarter, and amounted 
to 16.6° and 9.9° at the two seasons. The average was consider- 
ably higher than that of Scarborough, but much lower than that at 
Greenwich. It is no doubt due to the influence of the mountain 
range over the temperature of the lowland parts where the observa- 
tions were made. 
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The degree of saturation of the air with vapour is thus repre- 
sented, the full saturation being regarded as 100. 

Table No. 19. 
Saturation of the Atr. 
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Thus the average degree in two seasons was 88 and 87.8, which 
was a little higher in the summer and a little lower in the autumn 
than at Scarborough, and therefore was higher in the summer and 
lower in the autumn than at Greenwich. 

The prevailing direction of the wind in the varioua months was 
M follows : — 

Table No. 20. 
Prevalence of the Winds. 
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The observations are unfortunately incomplete, but by a suitable 
calculation it may be seen that the relative number in the two 
quarters was, east 12 and 18, west 34 and 29, and when the north- 
east and the southwest are respectively considered together, the 
former are 31 and 40 against 58 and 55. Hence the westerly and 
southwesterly winds greatly prevail over the easterly and north- 
easterly, and the larger proportion of the latter occurs in the 
autumn quarter. 

On a review of these results it will be observed that there is a 
substantial agreement between the meteorological condition of Scar- 
borough and the Isle of Man, except that the daily range of tem- 
perature and the variability of the wind are greater at the latter 
than at the former. 

Our friend, Mr. Oswald (the oldest medical man in the Island, we 
believe, and formerly the medical attendant of the recent Lord of 
the Island, the Duke of Athol), has given much attention to this 
subject, and with great intelligence has accumulated a mass of 
facts through fifty years of much interest, in their relation to dis- 
ease. It is deeply to be regretted that the scientific world has not 
hitherto been favoured with the results of his labours. 

But it must be evident that observations made in the interior and 
lowlands of the Island will vary very much from any which might be 
made on the mountain ranges, and it is to be regretted also, that 
no precise information has hitherto been obtained from the latter. 
It is well understood that in the winter season the force of the 
wind is very considerable, and that the northerly winds which then 
prevail, cause great coldness on the mountains, and also that, as in 
all mountainous districts, drizzling rains are apt to occur in all sea- 
sons ; but for the summer months of June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, we fearlessly recommend this as one of the best resorts 
for the cases under consideration, in whom there is no marked 
tendency to inflammatory action. Until recent years the class of 
visitors to the island was very select, and the numbers were few, 
but now the numbers are great — greater indeed than Douglas is 
fitted to accommodate, and consist largely of the working classes. 

There is abundant accommodation for visiting the various parts 
of the island, and the pedestrian will find from the Calf of Man 
to Ramsay sufficient opportunities for climbing; whilst from its 
high cliff's he may watch a fleet of from 100 to 200 vessels engaged 
in fishing, and beyond it the mountains of Scotland to the west, 
and those of Cumberland to the east. There are also opportunities 
of proceeding to Whitehaven for the Lakes and to Scottish shores. 
Whilst, therefore, there is much of the country which looks inhos- 
pitable, the inhabitants poor, and the institutions belong to an 
earlier era, the patient will yet find much to interest him in the 
natural scenery — something to admire in the hospitable feeling of 
the people, and temptation to seek health and vigour in the remark- 
ably elastic and bracing atmosphere of the hill ranges. 
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THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 

The district of the Cumberland and Westmoreland lakes is so ex- 
tensive, and offers so great a variety of conditions, that it may seem 
valueless to refer to it as a whole, and yet for the purposes of this 
work we think that minute detail is unnecessary. The general im- 
pression which we entertain is that this district is not suited to the 
classes of cases now under consideration as a residence for any 
considerable period. In the diversity of scenery which exists, and 
which offers so great charms to the pedestrian, it must be borne 
in mind that the only places in which a patient may reside are the 
valleys, and the neighbourhoods of the lakes and streams ; and in 
most of these parts the summer heat with the nmisture renders the 
atmosphere oppressive and relaxing. There are none of the moun- 
tains which are adapted for habitations ; so that whilst the moun- 
tain air is most desirable, it can only be obtained by much exertion, 
and its good effect is counteracted by the conditions of the valleys. 

In these remarks, however, we have in view the cases in which 
the sole object is to give tone to the system, and where there is not 
the desire or ability to spend the whole period in travelling ; but in 
the cases in which there is a tendency to inflammatory action, or 
to much irritability of the air-passages, there are many parts of 
these districts which are well suited to them. Such are for example, 
the higher shores of Windermere, or the head of Grasmere Lake, 
and, above • all, the charming neighbourhood of Keswick. These 
cases are, however, comparatively few, and it would require great 
care to prevent the peculiar conditions of the valleys from lowering 
the tone of the system. 

Upon the whole we do not regard the English lakes as well suited 
for the residence of the class of cases under consideration. 

SCOTLAND. 

The class of cases to which a summer residence in Scotland is 
well fitted, is such as are able to make a considerable amount of ex- 
ertion, either on foot or horseback, and who find special enjoyment 
in mountain scenery and in sauntering among the heather. To 
those of less bodily vigour, and especially to all such as suffer from 
irritabl'* cough, much better summer residences may be found. 

The parts of Scotland which are the most suited to our purposes 
are : 1st. The routes usually taken by tourists, where the desire 
of the patient is rather to travel than reside, and of these, none excel 
that from Glasgow to Inverness ; or 2d, the beautiful neighbour- 
hoods of Dunkeld and Blair Athol, or those of Ballater and Bra- 
emar, where every facility is met with both for residence and travel ; 
and 3d, an island situation as that of Skye. 

There is one general observation which applies to all these regions 
with considerable force, viz., that there are extremes in the daily 
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range of the thermometer, so that, with the nights cool or cold, the 
influence of the midday sun is very considerable ; also, that the air 
is for the most part so near to saturation, and that the injection of 
a cooler wind causes a deposition of vapour, and the well-known 
Scotch mists are produced. Hence, as a residence, they can never 
be well suited for the class of cases •under consideration ; but in fine 
seasons, or for such part of the season as the weather may remain 
fine, and for travelling and residing alternately for limited periods, 
they ofi^er many advantages. Upon the whole, we commend the se- 
lection of the Isle of Skye, or of some other of the northern islands; 
but there, as in other parts of the Highlands of Scotland, there is 
diflSculty in obtaining a ready supply of fresh meat and other neces- 
sary food suited to the invalid traveller. 

The most suitable period of the year is from the middle of June 
to the middle or end of August. 

NORWAY. 

The remarks which we have made in reference to Scotland apply, 
in a great degree, to Norway ; but the latter is more exclusively a 
place for the traveller than for the resident. Its deep fiords on the 
one hand, and pine-forests on the other, tend much to equalize the 
temperature — the former modifying the summer heat, and the latter 
the autumn cold. It is, however, rather to the traveller in the bays 
and fiords that we commend it — to one accustomed to the sea, and 
enjoying the sport which so much abounds in Norway. The invalid 
land traveller meets with many difficulties which are not encountered 
in boating besides those which are more or less common to both, 
viz., that of procuring a daily supply of fresh meat and other proper 
food. The only mode by which Norway may be advantageously 
visited by the class of persons under consideration is by yachting, 
and the period when it may be the most advantageously effected is 
from the beginning of June to the beginning of August. 

SWITZERLAND AND THE TYROL. 

The object which influences the visitors to Switzerland in the 
summer season is seldom that of health primarily, neither has it 
been common to direct thither the class of cases now under consid- 
eration, or, indeed, any class, for the precise object which we have 
in view. The variety of its scenery, the grandeur of its mountains, 
the beauty of its valleys, and the magnificence of its lakes, together 
with the manners of its inhabitants, must be the chief attractions. 
There are also, for many, a simple dietary and an increased amount 
of physical exertion, and for all a degree of lightness and purity of 
the atmosphere which is highly conducive to health ; but the ten- 
dency of the whole is to lessen and not to increase the bulk of the 
body. The class of persons to be benefited in the ordinary mode 
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of procedure are the sedentary and the full-fed, including those whose 
life is passed in the trouble and mental turmoil of a great town. 
But we are of opinion that, by a different plan, this may be used 
with advantage by those whose great desideratum is to increase the 
bulk of the body, and at the same time to increase in tone and 
vigbur. 

Every mountainous region may be divided, for the purpose of 
health, into two levels. In the lower there is much moisture, less 
movement of the air, greater atmospheric pressure upon the body, 
and the sensation of heat is greater. This level varies, in different 
localities, from an elevation of 1500 to 4000 feet, but commonly its 
higher limits may be stated at about 2500 feet. In the higher level 
the degree of moisture of the air is much reduced, and at the dum- 
mits of the high mountains it is only in the degree observed in dry 
air. The pressure upon the body is less, the rate of pulsation and 
respiration is increased, as is probably, also, the depth of inspira- 
tion ; the temperature is reduced, the hourly variations are greater, 
and the movement of the air is greater. The former condition is 
not suited to the class of patients under consideration, since the 
climate is mild and relaxing ; but the latter is fitted for all such cases, 
except those in which there is much irritability of the air-passages 
or tendency to inflammation. 

The whole of Switzerland is elevated much above the level of the 
sea, and, as we seek an elevated region, it might appear that all 
"parts of it would be equally suitable, but this would be an error ; for 
although even the lakes are situated at an elevation of much more 
than 1000 feet above the level of the sea, the temperature is there 
too great, at the summer season of the year, to admit of the advan- 
tages which we seek. It is therefore necessary to obtain a higher 
region still. 

It is impossible for us to point out all the sites in Switzerland 
which are suitable for these cases ; but, from the indications now 
offered, it will be understood that any position above 2500 feet will 
be proper, provided it be not too much exposed to cold wind, and 
offers the facilities for exercise and nutrition to which we have 
referred. We would, however, point out a few which, from our own 
knowledge, deserve attention ; viz., Leukerbad, in the Rhone Valley ; 
the Valley of Zermatt, near to the foot of Monte Rosa ; the Valley 
of Unterwald, Lauterbrunneii ; Kanderstag, at the foot of the Gemmi ; 
Chamouni, Seelisberg, near Griible, on the Rigi ; the baths of Weis- 
senberg, on the Simmerthal ; and to these we may add many positions 
on the Jura Mountains. 

We need not remark upon the advantage of choosing such situa- 
tions as offer beauty and variety of scenery, and opportunities for 
attaining to yet higher elevations, since those conditions will be found 
almost universally ; but it is important that the elevation should not 
approach to the limits of perpetual snow, and that it should be above 
the level of the lakes and streams. 
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The mode of life to be pursued is quite different to that followed 
by tourists, since it should be the aim to make only such an amount 
of exertion as is quite compatible with comfort, and almost with ease, 
and to take as large an amount as possible of the kind of food already 
recommended. In nearly all the Swiss villages there are opportu- 
nities of obtaining fresh meat, and in all, cows' and goats' milk, 
with cheese, ham, and honey are sufficiently abundant. There are, 
also, almost everywhere, opportunities of hiring mules or ponies for 
the purposes of exercise. Ample clothing should be at hand, and 
exposure to the midday sun avoided ; and the aim should be to 
remain in one locality, and in a state of comparative rest. The 
period for such a visit is from the beginning of June to the end of 
August. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

WINTER CLIMATES. 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Heretofore, and particularly some years ago, the anxiety in 
reference to change of climate was limited to the selection of the 
winter residence. During the summer the cases were considered to 
do as well in any part of England as elsewhere, but in the winter it 
was desired to provide a milder atmosphere. This arose, no doubt, 
from the greater prevalence of inflammation than at present, and 
perhaps from attaching an undue importance to the cough ; but even 
now it is highly desirable that a winter residence in a comparatively 
mild climate should be obtained. 

The period when the change from the summer to the winter cli- 
mate should be made depends upon — Ist, the condition of the case ; 
2d, the character of the summer climate ; and, 3d, the distance of 
the proposed winter residence ; but the general rule to be adopted is 
to allow the cases in question to remain as long as possible in the 
summer climate. If there be much irritability of the air-passages, 
it will be necessary to seek a milder climate in September or the 
beginning of October. In ordinary cases, and in ordinary seasons, 
the patients may remain at Scarborough until November or December; 
at the Isle of Man until September or October; in Scotland until Sep- 
tember; in Norway until August ; and in Switzerland until September 
to October, according to the elevation and latitude. But in all 
these instances the period of change should not be indicated by months, 
but by the state of the weather at the time and the healthful toler- 
ance of the system. 

When the winter residence is to be in England, and the patient 
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is already here, the change may be made safely at any period of the 
year, from the rapidity of travelling and the protection from the 
weather ; but if the patient be required to cross the Channel to come 
to England, or to go from England to the Continent, the change 
must be made not later than the middle of October. Hence, a winter 
residence in England enables those living in this country to remain 
at the summer and autumn residences for a longer period than when 
they are required to leave our shores ; and, in accordance with 
the principles laid down, this must be considered as an advantage. 

We will now point out a few of the most suitable places for win- 
ter residence, first in England, and then on the Continent of Europe. 

VBNTNOR. 

We think that for the purpose in hand the first place must be 
given to Ventnor, both on account of its topographical and meteoro- 
logical characters. 

It is well known that Ventnor is placed on the sea coast, at a part 
of the Isle of Wight where there has been a very large land-slip, 
extending six miles in length, and ofi^ering sufficient width between 
the clifis from which it has fallen and the sea for the purposes of 
residence and travelling. Hence, in front it is exposed to the open 
sea, with a south and southeasterly aspect, and is protected at the 
back by clifis, some having a perpendicular face, and others rounded 
summits, 600 to 900 feet in height, from the north and northerly 
winds. It is not so low as the level of the sea, but has an elevation, 
varying up to nearly 150 feet. The soil consists chiefly of the allu- 
vium and the detritus of lime and sandstone, and readily carries off* 
the rain. 

Hence, it offers a singular protection against the most injurious 
winds prevailing in the early part of the year ; but it has the fur- 
ther very great advantage of enabling the resident to obtain a total 
change of atmosphere, when the weather will permit, by ascending 
the overhanging downs, and by travelling to the westerly side of 
the island. To this we attach the greatest importance, since the 
cases to which we refer only need shelter in a moderate degree ; 
but they imperatively require the opportunity for active exertion, 
and for the acquisition of tone and vigour. We believe that no 
situation offers this combination of circumstances in a greater de- 
gree than Ventnor. 

The following are the meteorological characters of Ventnor in 
the winter quarter, including January, February, and March, in 
the six years 1855 to 1860 inclusive, so carefully ascertained by 
Dr. Martin. 
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The average daily temperature was as follows : — 

Table No. 21. 
Mean Temperature. 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


January . . 

February 

March 


o 

38.7 
33 7 
41.1 


o 

42.6 
43.9 
45.1 


o 

40. 

43.1 

44.7 


o 

42.9 
40.6 
44.1 


o 

43.5 
46.8 
47.7 


o 

48.8 
88.8 
43.6 


Mean 


37.8 


43.2 


42.6 


42.6 


46.7 


42. 



Thus, in the average of six years the temperature of the quarter 
was 42.3°, whilst that at Greenwich was 38.8°. 

The extremes of temperature during each month of the quarter 
were as follows : — 

Table No. 22. 

Extremes of Temperature. 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1839 


I860 






o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


January 


. Highest 


63 


62 


63 


68 


62 


63 




Lowest 


25 


29 


25 


26 


81 


80 


February 


. Highest 


49 


64 


56 


58 


56 


51 




Lowest 


21 


80 


29 


29 


34 


26 


March . 


. Highest 


63 


63 


66 


64 


59 


64 




Lowest 


80 


83 


30 


27 


38 


28 



There was singular uniformity in the returns of the several years, 
and the extremes were 64° and 21°, yielding extremes of 43° in the 
course of six years. 

The daily range of temperature is shown in the following table : — 

Table No. 23. 
Range of Temperature, 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


January 

February 

March 


o 

6.3 
8.9 
9.8 


o 

6.6 

7.4 

10.2 


o 

7.6 
8.8 
9.7 


o 

8.8 

8.3 

10.9 


o 

6.8 
8.7 
8.9 


o 

7.2 

10.2 

8.7 


Mean 


8.8 


8.0 


8.7 


9.8 


8.2 


8.7 



The daily range on the quarterly average was only 8.3°, as op- 
posed to 12.1° at Greenwich. 



The degree of saturation of the air by vapour was aa follows, 
complete saturation being represented by 100°. 





Table No. 24. 
Saturation of the Air 












IBM 


ISM 


my 


ma 


iMt 


ima 


Janniry 

March . 


84 
83 
81 


66 
90 
76 


77 
86 
84 


82 
81 
80 


86 
82 

78 


81 
77 
80 


Mean 


83 


84 


»2 


81 


82 


79 



The mean degree on the average of the quarter was 83°, and that 
8t Greenwich was 85.2". 

The prevailing direction of the wind waa E, and N.E., east vari- 
able in 1855, whilst the relative proportions of the winds in 1856 
to 1860 were as follows : — 

Table No. 25. 
Prevalence of Winds. 





,^ 


.SS7 


less 


16M 


..» 


a. E. e. 


w 


K. 

y 

4 
i 


s. 


S. 


W 


H 


■B.. 


S. W 


If 


B 


e. 


w 


».ii 


Till 
310 

IS 39 

1 


Fehniary . 
March . 


a 10 1 

4 23 2 


12 

i 


5 
5 


5 


14 



a 
s 

14 


11 


BIO 

3 2 
8ll2 


4 
& 
b 


1 




16 

18 
IB 

55 


10 « 
6 3 


Mean 


17 42 15 


tS 


■li> 


18 


15 


.7 


" 


" 


17 



Thus it is shown that westerly and southwesterly winds were 
more prevalent than easterly and northeasterly in the proportion 
of 17 westerly to 12 easterly, and 25 southwesterly to 20 north- 
easterly. Hence it ia evident that during the winter season east- 
erly winds are frequent : but since the residents are protected hy 
the cliffs and downs from all except the southeasterly, their fre- 
quency is not of great importance under ordinary circumstances. 

Thus, on a review of the meteorological conditions of Ventnor, 
we find that the temperature is upwards of 40°, and, with one ex- 
ception, higher than the moat favoured parts of the kingdom. The 
daily range of temperature is small, but not so small as that at 
Scarborough or the Isle of Man (and, in some years, one or two 
Other northern seaports}, whilst the air is there drier than at almost 
any other place in the kingdom ; and, in addition to these facts, we 
must add its almost perfect shelter from the direct access of the 
cold winds. The only doubt which theae conditions can raise in 
the mind is the effect of the dryness of the air, since in cases where 
there is any marked tendency to inflammatory action, that condition 

. 15 
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would not be quite favourable; As it respects the vast majority of 
the cases in question, there need, however, be no doubt as to the 
fitness of the climate for them. Other parts of the Isle of Wight 
partake to a considerable degree in the advantages of Ventnor, but 
they lack the special protection which Ventnor claims. The general 
temperature of the Isle of Wight at this season of the year is high^r 
than that of 'Other parts of England, except Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. Newport occupies an inland position, and Ryde is exposed to 
easterly winds. 

TORQUAY. 

This beautiful sea-side sanatorium has certainly as great claims 
to the designation of the Queen of Southern Watering-places as 
Scarborough has to the Queendom of the North : and, in our judg- 
ment, no higher praise could be bestowed. 

Torquay is situated upon the shores of a landlocked sheet of water 
called Torbay, in the parallel of 50° 28' N. latitude. It has a fine 
sea-view, and offers excellent opportunities for boating on the bay 
and for excursions upon the land, and abounds in interesting in- 
formation for the geologist. The town itself is small, and situate 
upon the shore, and in two ravines, which lead down to the level of 
the sea. In the background, and on either hand, are high cliffs, of 
which some present a bold and precipitous aspect to the sea, whilst 
others have summits which, gradually rising in height, offer splendid 
ranges of terraces, upon which have been built most commodious 
villas. The lower town is occupied for the purposes of trade, whilst 
in the beautiful panorama which extends itself on every side like 
an extended fan above the town, are the residences for invalids and 
for the wealthy inhabitants. The position is in the highest degree 
picturesque, and it has had the good fortune to fall into the hands 
of those who appreciate the beautiful, and who, with taste, talent, and 
liberality, have turned its natural advantages to the best account. 

The sea aspect is southwesterly, and as there are high cliffs on 
every other side, the rising concavity in which the upper town is 
built is protected from the north and east. The lower part of 
the town is indeed so sheltered, that there is but little movement 
in the air, except the wind be from the sea, and, consequently, in 
hot weather the atmosphere is exceedingly oppressive ; but as we 
ascend the beautifully- adorned terraces, we find a wider expanse 
for the movement of the air, and, in the winter season, an ex- 
panded basin-like surface, courting the rays of the morning and 
mid-day sun. The soil is warm and porous, and, from the rising 
nature of the ground, there are great facilities for drainage. It is 
also rich and highly cultivated. 

The meteorological characters of Torquay are deserving of care- 
ful study, and manifest in a high degree its fitness for a winter 
residence. 

The average daily temperature in the three first months of the 
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•year in the years 1854 to 1860, excepting 1857 (the returns for 
1857 having been omitted from the Registrar- General's Tables), 
was as follows : — 

Table No. 26. 

Mean Temperature, 



1 


1854 


1855 


1856 


1858 


1859 


I860 


January 

February 

March 


o 

42.9 
42.6 
46.8 


O 

88.8 
33.6 
40.2 


o 
43:3 

44.7 
42.6 




428 
41.4 
43.4 

■ 




46 8 
46.7 
47.4 




43.1 
38.6 
43.6 


Mean 


43.6 


37.6 


43.6 


42.6 


46.3 


41.7 



The temperature in the year 1855 diflfered materially from that 
in the preceding and succeeding years ; but upon the whole period 
we find that the temperature in the quarter was 42.5°. This was 
precisely the temperature recorded by us in reference to Ventnor. 

The extremes of temperature during each month were as fol- 
lows : — 

Table No. 27. 

Extremes of Temperature. 







1854 


1855 


1856 


1858 


1859 


I860 




f 




















January 


. Highest 


64 


62 


62 


63 


62 


63 




Lowest 


29 


28 


29 


26 


33 


81 


February 


.. Highest 


64 


61 


64 


61 


66 


49 




Lowest 


80 


18 


80 


29 


34 


26 


March . 


. Highest 


67 


62 


63 


69 


68 


68 




Lowest 


34 


80 


33 . 


27 


84 


28 



The extremes of temperature during the quarter, on the average 
of five years, was 59° and 18°, giving an extreme of 40°. 

The daily range of temperature was very small, as may be seen 
in the following figures :— 

Table No. 28. 
Daily Range of Temperature, 



, 


1854 


1855 


1856 


1858 


1859 


I860 


January 

February 

March 




7.8 

9.6 

10.1 




6.6 
7.8 
7.6 




7.6 
6.3 
7.8 




8.8 
6.2 
9.2 




6.7 

8.4 

10.3 




9.4 
92 
9.1 


Mean . . . • • . 


9.0 


7.0 


6.8 


8.0 


8.6 


9.2 



Thus, on the average of the three years, the mean daily range of 
temperature in the winter quarter was 8.1°, an amount scarcely less 
than that at Ventnor. 
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The degree of humidity compared with 100 representing satura- 
tion of the air was also low. 

Table No. 29.' 
Degree of Saturation of the Air. 





1854 


1855 


1856 


1858 


1859 


I860 


January 

February . . » . . 
March 


87 
78 
79 


83 
96 
83 


79 
75 

80 


84 
86 
80 


86 
80 
75 


84 
83 
70 


Mean . ... 


81 


87 


78 


83 


80 


79 



The average- degree was 81, which was little less than that at 
Yentnor. 

Hence, on comparison of the meteorological characters of these 
two principal southern Sanatoria, we are struck with their identity, 
and arrive at the conclusion that either is well adapted for our- pur- 
pose. Both, moreover, are places of singular beauty, and replete 
with interest for the student of nature. 

We do not purpose to continue an analysis of the characters of 
the subordinate watering-places of the Devonshire coast, nor of 
those of Truro and Penzance in Cornwall. They each, however, 
possess all the general advantages of the climate, and differ chiefly 
from Torquay in the absence of the particular kind of shelter from 
the cold and easterly winds which that beautiful place possesses ; 
but, speaking generally, they offer many advantages to the class of 
cases under consideration. 

The mean temperature of the winter months in Devonshire and 
Cornwall in the three years 1855, 1856, and 1857 was 41.4°, whilst 
the mean daily range was 10.6°, and the mean degree of humidity 
85°, conditions which must in this climate be regarded as very 
favourable. • 

HASTINGS. 

We now proceed to consider the advantages which attach to 
Hastings as a winter residence for the cases of early phthisis. This 
fashionable winter resort is divided into two parts by an artificial 
line, the one comprehending the old town, and known as Hastings, 
whilst the other has gradually extended itself along the shore until 
it occupies an extent of two miles, and is known as St. Leonards. 
Both lie very nearly on the level of the sea, and have a background 
of cliffs, but the old town is built up to the foot of perpendicular 
cliffs whilst the extension to St. Leonards has rounded cliffs, with 
terraces arranged at various elevations. Hence the old town is 
more strictly protected, and on the cliff offers the fine promenade of 
the castle grounds ; whilst the newer neighbourhood is more pic- 
turesque, has handsome buildings for the use of visitors, and pos- 
sesses in front a fine sea promenade. It is therefore evident that 
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the advantages of the locality are offered in various degrees by the 
different parts of the town, and that a warmer and more, sheltered 
or a cooler and more open position may be selected, according to 
the nature of the case and the will of the visitor. In reference to 
the class of cases under consideration, the St. Leonards neigh- 
bourhood is to be preferred ; but on the occurrence of irritable 
cough or any evidence of inflammatory action, the old part of the 
town should be resorted to. 

We turned to the Registrar-General's returns with a view to 
show the meteorological character of Hastings, • but since 1856 
there are no records from which we can make an analysis. The 
omission in the returns, and lately the absence of returns, is a most 
noticeable circumstance, and would lead the inquirer to form an un- 
favourable opinion of the locality. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

There are four islands to which we might direct attention, viz., 
Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, and Alderney, each of which offers certaiii 
special advantages, but as only the two first are frequented by visit- 
ors, we shall restrict our remarks to them. 

The islands are very small, and are situate rather off the French 
than the English coast, and as they lie in latitude 49^ N., and are 
necessarily surrounded by water, we may expect to find them com- 
paratively warm winter residences. They are well cultivated, and 
produce the most delicious fruits in the richest luxuriance. The 
native inhabitants are of French origin, and still retain French 
habits, so that visitors readily find pleasant society both amongst 
themselves and the residents. 

We shall consider the meteorological characters of Jersey and 
Guernsey at the same time, since it will be found that either island 
is equally adapted for the class of cases now under consideration. 

The average temperature of the air in the months of the winter 
quarter in these two islands was as follows ; but owing to the absence 
of returns from Jersey for 1857, we have not been able to select the 
same years in reference to both places : — 

Table No. 80. 
Mean Temperature, 





Jersey. 


Onernsey. 


1854 


1856 


1856 


1855 


1856 


1857 


Jannary 

February 

March 


o 

422 
42.5 
44.8 


o 

39. 

35.2 

40.6 


o 

43.5 
43.7 
41.7 


o 

40.1 
36.6 
51.4 


o 

44. 

43.5 

41.2 


o 

42.5 
41.7 
43.3 


Mean 


43.2 


38.3 


42.9 


39.3 


42.9 


42.5 
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The average temperature was thus the same in both islands, viz., 
41.4° in Jersey, and 41.5° in Guernsey, and was nearly the same as 
that of Ventnor and Torquay. 

The extremes of temperature during the same months were as 
follows : — 

Table No. 31. 

Extremes of Temperature, 



January 
February 
March . 



Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 





Jersey. 




Guernsey 


• 


ISM 


1855 


1856 


1855 


1856 


1857 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


61. 


61. 


62. 


61. 


61.5 


62. 


33. 


23. 


26. 


27. 


29.6 


31.5 


62. 


49. 


64. 


49. 


64. 


49.6 


30. 


26. 


81. 


27. 


32. 


32.6 


66. 


62. 


66. 


63. 


61. 


64. 


63. 


30. 


36. 


33.6 


36.6 


«4. 



On looking at this table it is impossible not to notice the singular 
uniformity which occurs throughout the whole period, and the very 
small variation between the highest and lowest temperatures. There 
was no day in which the temperature in Jersey exceeded 66°, and 
in Guernsey 54°, whilst there was no day in which it fell lower than 
25° in the former, and 27° in the latter. Hence the extreme range 
between the extremes of temperature during the winter months oa 
the average of three years was only 30° in Jersey, and 27° in Guern- 
sey — a condition much more favourable than occurs in the most 
sheltered parts of the shores of a larger country, as we have shown 
in reference to Ventnor and Torquay. This is no doubt due to the 
insular position and small size of the island, and the surrounding deep 
water. 

The mean daily range of temperature in the two 'islands was as 
follows : — 

Table No. 32. 

Daily Range of Temperature, 



January 
February 
March . 



Mean 



Jeraej. 



1854 



6.6 
74 
9.6 



7.6 



1855 



6.6 
56 
7.6 



6.2 



1856 



6.2 
6.2 
6.6 



6.9 



Gaernsej. 



1855 



6.8 
7.1 
7.1 



6.7 



1856 



6.6 
3.8 
6.7 



6.0 



1857 



o 

7.8 
7.6 

7.7 



7.6 



Uniformity of temperature is also well exemplified by this table, 
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for on the average of the whole quarter the meaa daily temperature 
varied only 6.5^ and 6.4° in the two islands — a degree of uniformity 
which cannot be excelled. 

It is well known that the influence of the wind is considerable on 
these islands, and that every wind must be a sea- wind to them. The 
direction is for the most part northeast or southwest, and during 
8om« part of the period of the year in question the prevailing direc- 
•tion is easterly, both in these islands and in England. 

The degree of humidity is somewhat considerable, and is repre- 
sented by the numbers constituting the following table, it being 
understood that full saturation of the air is represented by 100 : — 

Table No. 33. 
Degree of Saturation of the Air, 



January 
February 
March . 

Mean . 



Jersey. 



1854 



94 
86 
88 



89 



1855 



80 
98 
94 



91 



1856 



90 
94 
92 



92 



Gaernsey. 



1855 



86 
91 
92 



90 



1856 



84 

7.8 
89 



86 



1857 



80 

86 
80 



82 



The average degree was thus ninety in Jersey, and eighty-six 
in Guernsey, and much exceeded that at Ventnor and Torquay. 

On reviewing these meteorological characters, we perceive that 
the Channel Islands ofier a warm and moist atmosphere, and are 
remarkable for the uniformity of their temperature. It must also 
be added that fogs prevail occasionally, as they must do when cool 
air is injected into a humid atmosphere. Hence it is a climate, when 
the easterly winds are absent, which is suited to those cases in which 
there is much irritability of the air passages, but for the ordinary 
class of cases it would be less tonic than the climate of Ventnor. 



CLIFTON. 

We purpose to refer only to another home winter climate, viz., 
that of Clifton, which in some respects ofi'ers a contrast with that 
just discussed. Clifton is situate upon the hills bordering the deep 
gorge of the Avon, leading to the Bristol Channel, and whilst fully 
exposed to the southeast wind is sheltered from the westerly gales 
of the Atlantic. The surface is very undulating, so that the lower 
part is sheltered, whilst the downs are very exposed, and hence some 
care is required in selecting the part of the locality suited to each 
case. It is wooded, and offers much variety of aspect, and is indeed 
one of the prettiest localities in the country. It offers every facility 
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for surface drainage by its undulations, and also for subsoil drainage 
from the nature of the rock upon which it rests. 

The meteorological characters are as follows in the wintei^ 
months. 

The average temperature of the air was lower than that hitherto 
recorded by us. 

Table No. 34. 

Mean Temperature, 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


January 

February 

March 


o 

36.2 
29.3 

37.9 

• 


o 

40. 

41.7 

39.6 


o 

37.3 
39.5 
41.8 


o 

88.5 

36. 

41.2 


o 

41.8 
42.9 
45.5 


o 

39.9 
86.1 
40 8 


Mean ...... 


34.5 


37.1 


39.4 


38.6 


43.2 


88.9 



The mean temperature during the three years was only 38.6*^, 
which was not only much below that already recorded, but was a 
litjtle less than that at Greenwich. 

The extremes of temperature were considerable. 

Table No. 35. 
Extremes of Temperature, 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


^ 


% 


o 


O 


O 


O 


O 


o 


January 


, Highest 


51.4 


625 


61.8 


53.8 


55. 


56. 




Lowest 


22.2 


21.9 


16.7 


21. 


26.5 


26.2 


February 


. Highest 


48.4 


55.5 


51.8 


51. • 


55. 


48.9 




Lowest 


11.5 


23.8 


20.3 


21. 


28.6 


23.1 


March . 


. Highest 


55.3 


57.1 


50.1 


66.3 


68.8 


58.9 




Lowest 


23.1 


24.4 


-25.8 


20.9 


27.8 


21.7 



The highest temperature was 66.3° and the lowest 11.5°, so that 
the range of the extremes during the period was 65.5°. 

The mean daily range of temperature "was moderate, viz., 10.5°^ 
as shown in the following table. 

Table No. 86. 
Daily Range of Temperature, 





1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


January ..... 

February 

March 


o 

6.5 
10.1 
12.4 


O 

8.1 

9.6 

18 5 


O 
8.5 

11.7 
129 


O 

10.4 

9.6 

14.9 


O 

8.5 
11.8 
10.2 


O 

9.5 
11.4 
12.1 


Mean ...... 


97 


10. 


11. 


11.6 


10. 


11. . 
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The degree of humidity was not considerable, and corresponds 
closely with that observed at Greenwich, viz., 86° at the former and 
85.2° at the latter, but it was greater than that recorded at Vent- 
nor and Torquay. 

Table No. 37. 
Degree of Saturation of the Air, 



January 
February 
March . 

Mean . 



1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


93 
89 
88 


90 
92 
82 


89 
90 

85 


86 

84 
82 


92 
85 
87 


91 
79 
90 


90 


88 


88 


84 


88 


86 



Thus the climate of Clifton in the winter months is less warm and 
of far greater vicissitude than that of Ventnor, Devonshire, and 
the Channel Islands. It is drier tlHin the latter, and less dry than 
the two former. Hence its character is rather tonic and stimulat- 
ing, and not suited to those early cases of phthisis where there is 
much irritability of the air passages.r There are certain cases of 
that disease for which it is fitted ; but all such persons should oc- 
cupy sheltered houses, and expose themselves to the air of the 
downs on fine and warm days. 

REVIEW OF BRITISH CLIMATES. 

On a review of the characters of the elimates to which we have 
referred, we^ consider that Ventnor and Torquay occupy the first 
places in reference to the mass of persons afflicted with early 
phthisis. The more robust may winter at Clifton, and the more 
sensitive may select the Channel Islands. 



FOREIGN CLIMATES. 

In selecting a foreign winter and early spring residence for the 
class of patients under consideration, we must seek for the condi- 
tions which will enable the patient to spend his time in the open air, 
and such are chiefly the temperature, dryness of the air, and the 
violence of the winds. Speaking generally, those climates will be 
the most suitable in which the air is not moist, the temperature 
never very high nor low, but uniformly sustained, and where the 
easterly winds do not greatly prevail. In all these respects there is 
much diversity in the climates which we shall proceed to notice ; 
and we shall much more frequently find that a particular locality 
offers both prejudicial and beneficial characters, rather than the 
precise conditions which we need. It is not necessary for our pur- 
pose to enter at length into the characters of foreign climates, nor 
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to refer to a large number of localities, but we shall content our- 
selves with specifying those places which seem to us to be the best 
fitted, and with indicating their leading characters. 

THE NILE. 

We are, upon the whole, disposed to place the Nile in the first 
rank of suitable climates, on account >of the elevation of its tem- 
perature and the dryness and elasticity of the air in its upper 
part. 

The period of the year to proceed from this country to the Nile 
is the middle or end of October, and the best mode is by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company's steamers, although some prefer to 
travel through Spain on the way. The voyage to Alexandria is 
made in about a month. It is then usual to proceed at once to 
Cairo, and engage a dragoman and a boat for the journey up the 
Nile ; or, if it is very early, to select a boat -at Alexandria, and 
proceed on to Cairo. As it is (resirable that the invalid should have 
as little trouble as possible, it will be the most convenient to pay 
the dragoman a stipulated sum per day, on condition that he 
secures the boat which the traveller prefers, and engages the first 
and second captains and sailors, and supplies daily provisions ac- 
cording to a written scale. The journey from Cairo should com- 
mence from the middle of November to the beginning of December; 
and as it is usual for two or more persons to join in the expense of 
the boat, it will avoid delay if the party could be made up before 
reaching Cairo. The journey should be made with a moderate de- 
gree of rapidity until the traveller arrive at Thebes, and in Nubia 
he will find the atmosphere in its driest and most elastic state. In 
this part of the journey he will do well to linger, and proceed lei- 
surely to the second cataract. The return journey should not com- 
mence before the middle or end of February, so as to terminate at 
Cairo at the end of March. 

The general character of the climate during the journey will be 
found to correspond with an ordinary summer in England, with the 
sun's rays somewhat hotter and the nights cooler than in this north- 
ern climate. The disadvantages, in reference to the climate, are 
the hot sun and the cool nights causing a considerable range of 
temperature ; and if the return journey be made early, cold winds 
will be met with below Thebes. Hence it is necessary that there be 
a suflSciency of warm clothing. The journey is also manifestly 
more fitted for gentlemen than ladies, since the former may amuse 
themselves by sporting, or by wandering along the banks of the Nile, 
whilst the sailors drag the boat along ; but the latter are necessarily 
more restricted to the boat. There is not much difficulty in obtain- 
ing good provisions ; but the milk, being obtained from the buffalo, 
has a rich and peculiar flavour, and does not agree, unless it be first 
skimmed, with certain states of dyspepsia. Whilst, therefore, ex- 
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treme dyspeptics, or persons much enfeebled or liable to diarrhoea, 
should not undertake this journey, we think that the mass of persons 
afflicted with early phthisis will be benefited by it. 

As the termination of the return journey occurs so early as the 
beginning of April, it is necessary that the patient proceed to Italy 
before he returns to England. 



PAU. 

Pau is a city containing upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants, 
situate in the Pyrenees, at an elevation of 150 feet above the river 
Gave. It is about twenty miles distant from the mountains, and 125 
miles south of Bordeaux. It is now within a forty-eight hours' jour- 
ney of England, and may be reached by railway, except the last 
few miles, for which diligences ar^ provided from the Aire Station, 
to carry the passengers through in four hours. On approaching the 
city from the north side, the mountains may be seen extending over 
a distance of sixty miles, and as to the general beauty of the locality 
"we may follow Dr. Taylor's excellent example, and cite the opinion 
of Mr. Inglis. He says : " It has always enjoyed the reputation of 
being one of the most interesting cities of the south of France, and 
altogether I think it deserves its reputation. It lies in one of the 
most beautiful and most abundant countries of Europe, in one of the 
first climates; and the city itself is clean, airy, and abounds in 
every convenience, and in most luxuries. As for the environs of 
Pau,' they are certainly beautiful. The Gave serpentines through 
the charming undulating country that surrounds the town ; grain, 
meadows, and vines diversify the scenery, and innumerable country 
houses are everywhere scattered around. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the promenades in the neighbourhood of Pau. Some lie 
along the edge of the Gave, others along the banks of the smaller 
river, and within the town there is a large and shaded platform 
which commands a magnificent view over the surrounding country." 

The climate of Pau is somewhat cold in the early winter months ; 
but in the later ones and the early spring, it is warm, dry, and fine, 
and corresponds with our Devonshire climate. The city is protected 
from the north by the gradual ascent of the Landes of the Pont 
Long, and is not very liable to oppressive southerly winds. It is 
remarkably free from any violence of wind, since the neighbouring 
mountain peaks divide the current, and direct it at an elevation far 
above the town. The air is clear, and whilst changesr of weather 
are frequent, they are evanescent also. The degree of humidity at 
the season of the year under consideration is considerable, varying as 
the east or north wind blows, but it does not produce fog. 

It appears from Dr. Ottley's observations during eight years, as 
quoted by Dr. Taylor, that the meteorological characters of Pau are 
very favourable 
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The mean temperature in the autumn and winter months was as 
follows : — 

Oct. Not. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 

66.6° 46.9° 42.6° 40.6° 43.2° 47.9° 

which aflFords an average temperature of 48.6° and 43.8° in the two 
quarters. 

The difference between meatus of the extremes of temperature 
was — 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 

16.3° 13.4° 11.° 12.° . 13.6° 14.8° 

The degree of humidity of the air was as follows, saturation being 
represented by 100 : — 



Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


80 


81 


83 


82 


81 


79 



\ The general characters of the climate are those of softness and 
mildness, allaying nervous and vascular excitability, which, within 
moderate limits, are such as the cases of early phthisis need in the 
winter season, but its tendency is to produce a certain degree of 
relaxation, and therefore the residence should not be prolonged to a 
later period than April or May. The period to arrive at Pau is the 
end of October or the middle of November. 

In reference to the cases of early phthisis to which the climate of 
Pau is suited, we scarcely see grounds to make any selection, for 
there is perhaps no place which offers a better climate in the early 
spring, and although during the winter the temperature is below 
that of Devonshire, it is perhaps sufficiently warm. If the patient 
be moderately robust, he may more freely expose himself to the 
cooler temperature of December and January, and may indeed, if 
he be fond of sport, follow the hounds ; whilst those who are less " 
robust, or who suffer more from irritability of the air-passages, should 
arrive at Pau later, or, being there, should limit their period of exer- 
cise to the middle hours of the day. It is not a climate in which 
tone is gained, but it is one in which loss of tone and health in the 
winter may be avoided. 

MADEIRA. 

The characters of the climate of Madeira are so well known that 
it is not ne'cessary to enter into any detail, but we may state that 
generally it is remarkable for mildness and uniformity of tempera- 
ture, with a considerable degree of humidity of the air (as deter- 
mined by its approach to saturation), clearness, and absence of fogs. 
In November and December the climate is clear, dry, and fine, and 
until February it is nearly all that can be desired, but in the spring 
there is great liability to easterly winds, and the climate is then in 
its least valuable state. 

The different degrees of elevation of the island enaUe the resi- 
dent to live in almost any climate, since by ascending he finds a 
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higher temperature, and hence this island is one of the very few 
places in which a patient may remain for a lengthened period. We 
have not included it in our list of summer climates, hut a patient 
residing there during the winter may remain during the summer 
also, if he can escape the evil influence of the spring season. The 
range of temperature throughout the year is unusually small. 



ALGERIA. 

Whilst Madeira has perhaps lost somewhat of puhlic favour 
during the last fifteen years, as other places of resort have urged 
their claims, Algeria has been brought into notice as a winter 
residence for cases of early phthisis, and seems likely to attract 
numerous patients. The French government have authorized a long 
series of inquiries to be made as to the nature of the climate, and 
the results speak favourably of it for persons afflicted with chest 
diseases. We do not purpose to enter upon the discussion of the 
whole country, since the information upon it is as yet very meagre. 
The country is very extensive, and portions of it not very secure, 
but we shall extract the meteorological character of Algiers from 
the interesting work recently issued by Dr. Scoresby Jackson, of 
Edinburgh. (Table No. 38.) 

Hence it appears that ,we have in Algiers a climate of high 
average winter temperature, of a moderate degree of daily range of 
temperature, and of high and steady barometric indications. The " 
prevailing direction of the wind is westerly in the months under 
consideration, but northerly winds are common, and the north- 
westerly wind is a modified mistral. The southwesterly wind is 
rainy, and there is a large rainfall, but chiefly in sleet and heavy 
showers. 

Table No. 38. 

Meteorology of Algiers. 





Autumn. 


Winter. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mean temperature 

Mean daily range .... 


O 

73.85 
16.84 


O 
66.40 
10.08 


O 
60.82 
12.06 


O 
59.18 
13.86 


o 
59.01 
12.06 


O 
60 05 
10.08 


Barometer (inches) 


30.096 


30.006 


30.088 


30.045 


30.039 


30.018 




Quarter. 


Autumn. 


Winter. 


Mean temperature 
Mean daily range 


• • • 

• • • 


o 

67.09 
12.69 


o 

59.41 
12.0 


Barometer (inches) 


30.061 


30.034 
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NICE AND NAPLES. 

We have classed these two beautiful sea-side resorts together 
because there is some similarity in their climates, and they are only 
fitted for a limited class of cases. 

The temperature is sufficiently high, viz., 48° at Nice during the 
winter months, but in the spring, season cold and easterly winds 
prevail in both places. The range of temperature of the day is very 
small at Nice, and not considerable at Naples. The degree of 
saturation of the air is moderate in Nice, and more considerable at 
Naples, but the character of the climate is rather that of dryness. 
Nice is so surrounded by mountains that it is much sheltered from 
westerly and easterly winds, and from the mistral^ whilst Naples 
suffers from the sirocco. Hence the conditions of the mid-winter 
months are not unfavourable, but from the end of February they 
are not such as are well suited to cases of phthisis. 

The class of cases which may winter there are those in whom 
there is no predisposition to inflammatory action, and to whom 
occasional cold winds are not injurious, and whilst the occurrence 
of inflammation is not a leading character in cases of early phthisis, 
it is a circumstance so much to be avoided that only a few cases 
could with propriety spend the later winter and early spring months 
there. 

' MENTONE. 

This little village, situated within a few miles of Nice, has been 
known for some years as a locality far better suited than Nice as a 
winter residence for persons aff'ected with diseases of the chest, 
from the great shelter which it aflFords ; but it is only during the 
last two or three years that professional attention has been widely 
directed to it. The experience of Dr. H. Bennett, and the favour- 
able opinion which Dr. De Pascali has formed of it, have induced 
many to avail themselves of the advantages ; and whilst some will 
doubtless go there to whom it is not suited, it is probable that the 
class of cases now under consideration, in whom there is no marked 
inflammatory tendency, may find it beneficial. The immediate 
neighbourhood and the line of sea coast, are interesting, and offer 
convenience for drives and promenades, and suitable accommodation 
is now prepared for a limited number to pass the winter with com- 
fort. 

The leading character of the climate at the season under consi- 
deration is that of mildness, which includes a tolerably high tempera- 
ture with a somewhat considerable approach to saturation of the air. 
It is warm without being relaxing, and there is no prevalence of 
fog. Dr. Bennett states, in his work on Mentone, that the town is 
sheltered from the north and northerly winds, but southerly winds 
are often violent. The sun is hot, and the nights are cool. There 
is neither frost nor fog. The sky is clear, and there are but few 
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rainy days. Yet, whilst the days are commonly warm and dry, 
there are sometimes drizzling days, in which the weather resemhJes 
that of a November day in England. Dr. Edwin Lee, in a recent 
work, has pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of Mentone, 
and has shown that in the summer it is relaxing, and in the winter 
stimulating. 

ROME. 

This ancient city, with its unequalled monuments of art, offers a 
very good inland winter residence, since its winter and spring tempera- 
ture is sufficiently elevated, and the uniformity of temperature is 
very striking. The degree of saturation of the air is considerable, 
80 that its character in the months in question is soft to a consider- 
able degree. There is no prevalence of wind from any quarter, 
but occasionally there are sufficiently high, dry, and cold northerly 
winds. 

. Hence the class of cases to which it is well suited are those who 
suffer from irritability of the air-passages, who have much general 
sensibility of system, and who have taste to appreciate and study 
the chef'd'cauvreB of ancient art. The principal objection to Rome 
for persons of only moderate means, is the necessity for leaving Eng- 
land early, so as to make the long journey by easy stages ; but if 
this can be readily effected, the journey will offer the enjoyment of 
the climate of southern France and the Mediterranean before the 
patient reach his winter residence. 



PART IV 



PROGNOSIS. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

SPECIFIC CONDITIONS. 

It may seem to be superfluous to introduce a chapter upon prog- 
nosis in a work which professes to treat of a curable disease, but as 
there are many questions upon, which the wished- for issue depends 
besides the stage of the disease, we think it will be convenient to 
discuss this subject separately. 

The conditions in which we may confidently hope for a successful 
result are the following, when they are all present at the same 
time : — 

1. The disease in the stage preceding any evidence of the deposi- 

tion of tubercle, or when the amount of tubercle deposited is 
very small and isolated at the apex of one lung. 

2. The progress of the disease has been slow, so that there have 

been evidences of slight failure of the general system during 
many months, and with no evidence of a recently accelerated 
r^te. 

3. The original state of the constitution was moderately good. 

4. The age from about twenty years to middle life. 

6. The existing state of the health still moderately good, so that, 
by careful regulation, a due amount of nitrogenous food and 
of exertion may be taken with comfort. 

6. The rate of pulsation and respiration not materially varied from 

that of health. , 

7. Cheerful willingness to obey the prescribed directions, and 

such a pecuniary and domestic position that the whole 
arrangements necessary to the treatment of the case may be 
carried out. 

8. Due freedom from anxiety, and removal from whatever condi- 

tions are unfavourable to the restoration to health. 
Such are the most favourable conditions, and it must further be 
observed that they are met with in a large proportion of cases in 
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the middle and upper classes of society, but they cannot be univer- 
sal. We will now enumerate the several circumstances which are 
unfavourable, and the degree of importance which should be attached 
to them. 

THB LUNGS. 

, When the deposit is increased so that it may he detected below the 
clavicle. 

The extent of the deposit is important, both from the interference 
with the vital functions of the lungs, and from affording grounds for 
the occurrence of new complications; but under these conditions 
there is ground for hope if the amount of deposit does not appear 
to be great, so as to interfere much with the circulation of the blood 
in the parts thus occupied, if the progress have been slow and 
uniform, and all other conditions are favourable. We attach far 
greater importance to the aggregation of a solid mass of tubercle in 
a moderate space than to an equal quantity distributed in small 
masses, and yet not spread over a large area. 

When the deposit is met with in both apices. 

We think that it cannot admit of a doubt that the progress of the 
case is greater, and the prognosis more unfavourable, when there is 
a small amount of deposit in both lungs, than when only one lung 
is implicated in the same, or even in a somewhat greater degree. 
This would probably imply that the causes of the disease exerted 
a more general influence, or were more intense, as we should cer- 
tainly infer that there was double danger of complications. Yet 
when the deposit is very small, and all other conditions satisfactory, 
the case is still hopeful. 

When softening has already occurred. 

We have limited the curable conditions to those in which the ex- 
tent of softening is small, and yet involving the whole tubercle then 
deposited. We have seen cases in which these conditions existed, 
and every mark of disease has passed away except a certain degree 
of unevenness of the vesicular murmur over the part. We have, 
however, the conviction that softening in any degree very seriously 
complicates the case, and it is then only under most favourable cir- 
cumstances that we can hope for the removal of the softened matter, 
whether with or without the production of a cavity, which may re- 
main open for a period. In such cases it is impossible to give a 
favourable prognosis except by watching the progress of the case, 
but when it is found that the softening is strictly limited, that the evi- 
dences of it gradually pass away, that the vesicular murmur is gradu- 
ally restored by the increased degree of expansion of the surrounding 
cells, and that no further deposition of tubercle occurs, a favourable 
issue may be anticipated. 

When the feebleness of respiration is very great, so that there is. 
general flattening of the chest. 

It not unfrequently occurs that the degree of diminution of respi- 
16 
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ratory power and action is very great, without there being any 
evidences of tubercular deposition, and in such instances there is 
marked prostration of the whole nervous system. This is much 
more common in females than in males, but in both it is particularly 
found in those who pursue strictly sedentary occupations, attended 
by much anxiety and poor living, as, for example, sempstresses, tai- 
lors, and shoemakers. 

When the patient cannot fully pursue the By stem of deep inspira- 
tiouj whether from want of respiratory power or of appreciation, as to 
the right method of performing it. 

We have already intimated that many such cases are met with in 
which, with all 4 training which Jn he given, the respiratory 
action is short, quick, and gasping, when an attempt is made to 
adopt the plan of deep respiration. It is difficult to dissociate these 
two conditions ; but we have no doubt that in many persons who 
have pursued sedentary occupations sedulously for years, and who 
have lost much courage and nervous power, they have lost the 
method of easy and deep respiration — in other words, have forgotten 
how to breathe. In such instances, the chest falls in expiration 
below the normal degree, so that there is a less amount of residual 
air remaining in the lungs, and hence the diminution in the vital 
processes, and the difficulty of maintaining aMue degree of expansion 
of the lung, are proportionally increased. Unless such patients can 
be taught to inspire slowly and deeply, so as to expand the air cells, 
and also to keep them expanded Trom that time, at the end of inspi- 
ration we believe the cas6 to be hopeless. 

When hsemoptysis is persistent without any evidence of progress 
of the disease^ or when the disease progresses very slowly. 

We have had numerous cases under our constant care for two or 
three years in which the disease appeared to be kept in abeyance, 
and the general health improved, but in which there was, from time 
to time, attacks of hsemoptysis, and ultimately the signs of progress 
appeared. The importance of this indication is no doubt in reference 
to the want of freedom of circulation in the lungs as a whole, which 
attends deficient expansion, or the state of the blood and general 
organism, whereby a healthy condition of nutrition is not regained. 
It occurs without any sign whatever of softening of any tubercle 
which may have been deposited. 

THE GENERAL SYSTEM. 

When the powers of the general system are greatly enfeebled. 

When the capability of reaction is found by experience to be very 
small. 

When the appetite^ digestion^ or assimilation is very defective^ 
and particularly when milky faty and other kinds of animal foody 
cannot be sufficiently taken even after careful training. 

When foody clothing y or shelter is deficient in any marked degree. 

When there is oppressing anxiety. 
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When the patient cannot be removed from injurious conditions^ 
such as foul or heated air, exposure to cold, and sedentary occupa- 
tions. 

When self abuse in either sex is, or has been, largely practised, or 
alcoholic liquors or smoking largely indulged in. 

When the system is highly sensitive, so that the whole organization 
is in a state of perpetual unrest, or when it is so deficient in nervous 
sensibility and activity that it does not respond readily to the ordinary 
stimuli. 

When the patient is younger or older than that indicated. 

When from any cause the patient will not or cannot obtain change 
of climate, and will not or cannot steadily pursue the prescribed plan 
of treatment. 

We have not thought it necessary to offer separate comments 
under these heads, since the whole form a connected series, and any 
of them is sufficient to greatly lessen, or perhaps extinguish, hope in 
the prognosis of the case. We attach so much importance to these 
several questions, that we advise the most careful consideration of 
each one of them, and as the opinion to be formed respecting them 
is one of degree, it is often necessary that the case be watched for a 
time before a correct judgment can be formed. 

The importance of age seems to be less theoretically than practi- 
cally. In persons aged twelve to fifteen years, or thereabouts, in 
whom the evidences of phthisis exist, we have found the disease less 
capable of arrest or cure than in those at a later age. This may 
be owing to the fact that the early attack of the disease may be in 
some degree evidence of the deep implication of the system, and 
probably it may be in part due to complications which arise in refer- 
ence to the appearance of the menses, and the various rapid changes 
which occur in the organism and the passions at the period of puberty. 
But however it may be explained we augur less favourably of a case 
in which the disease begins before set. 16, than of one in whom it is 
deferred until twenty years of age or later. The unfavourable prog- 
nosis in advanced age is clearly associated with the progressing defect 
of the vital powers, the diminution in the expansibility of the lung 
which always proceeds at that period, and the diminished possibility 
of adopting some of the means which are necessary to a cure. 

There is an important relation between the state of the lungs and 
the general system, which we must always consider when forming 
a prognosis. A small amount of lung disease, with a very enfeebled 
system, is far more unfavourable than a somewhat larger amount of 
the former, with a moderately robust state of the latter. Whilst 
there are many cases in which the general health appears to be 
moderately good when the lung disease is far advanced, the general 
rule is to find the system injured whilst the lung disease is yet very 
limited, and hence, after having ascertained that the latter is re- 
stricted within the narrow limits already indicated as hopeful, the 
whole question of prognosis rests upon the state of the general system. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

PROGNOSIS. 
GENERAL AND NUMERICAL CONDITIONS. 

We purpose under this head to introduce a short summary of facts 
derived from a very extensive inquiry into the conditions which may 
be presumed to have modified the constitution of phthisical persons 
when in healthy and to which reference has already been made in 
several parts of this work. The primary aspect of this inquiry is 
that of etiology, and had it been our purpose to have entered specially 
upon the causation of phthisis, we should doubtless have referred to 
the inquiry under that head, but as it has an important bearing upon 
prognosis in reference to the constitution of the patients, we purpose 
to insert the results in this place. We do not, however, intend to 
enter into much detail, since the computations were made only when 
this work was half through the press, and the subject has been treated 
at due length in a paper read before the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society on March 20, 1826. 

The inquiry embraced 1000 patients, of whom 600 were males 
and 400 females, and extended over several years. It was alto- 
gether made by ourself, and the diagnosis of phthisis in a marked 
stage of consolidation or of destruction was made by our colleagues 
or ourself. We will first consider the circumstances which refer to 
the parents, and then those belonging to the patients. 

Fifty- four per cent, had lost the father, 46 per cent, the mother, 
and 28per cent, had lost both parents. In 26 per cent, only were 
both parents living. Their average age at death was 50.8 years, 
with an increased duration of 4.7 years on the part of the fathers. The 
most frequent age at death was 35 to 55 years, whilst only 11 per 
cent, died under 8Bt. 35, and some lived to upwards of set. 95. 18 
per cent, had experienced feeble health before the birth of the pa- 
tient, and 34 per cent, throughout life. In 22.7 per cent, one or 
both parents had led unsteady lives, 21.1 per cent, of the parents 
had died of consumption, whilst in 2.8 per cent, the grand parents, in 
23.3 per cent, the brothers or sisters, and in 9.1 per cent, the uncles 
or aunts had died of the same disease. They had suffered from 
rheumatism in 22 per cent., from asthma in 9.4 per cent., from liver 
disease and gout in 9. and 7.2 per cent., and from fevers, ague, in- 
sanity, and diabetes in between 4 and 5 per cent. Presumed scrofu- 
lous affections were extremely rare. In only six cases was there 
consanguinity of the parents. 
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The age of the parents at the birth of the patient was, in half of 
the cases, from aet. 26 to aet. 35, and only in 2 per cent, was it 
less than set. 20. The number of children was very large, viz., an 
average of 7.5 to a family, and in some families there were 23 chil- 
dren. The patient was the first child in twenty per cent., and the 
first, second, or third child in half of the whole cases. 40 per cent, 
of the parents* children had died. 

Hence, in reference to questions involved in the idea of hereditary 
predisposition, it has been proved that in a large proportion of the 
cases the parents died in the middle of life, and had had feeble 
health. Their children had died in large proportion, and consump- 
tion occurred in one-fifth of the parents. But in all these matters 
there was a large proportion in which there was no evidence of feeble 
health or direct tendency to phthisis. The parents did not marry 
too early or too late, and the patient was neither the result of imma- 
turity nor of senile exhaustion, so far as age may indicate those condi- 
tions, yet he was commonly amongst the earliest children born to 
them. They were unusually prolific. 

The question of hereditary taint implies either the direct trans- 
mission of the elements of phthisis to the child, or a state of system 
in which phthisis is pre-eminently liable to occur. Neither of these 
ideas are supported by the results now given, as applicable to this 
class of cases as a whole, for they support the previously recorded 
statements of Dr. Walshe, that the hereditary transmission of phthi- 
sis from the parents, in hospital patients, is much less frequent than 
had previously been asserted. The results show that no one condi- 
tion is dominant, but that phthisical patients are a mixed class of 
the community. 

The average age of the patients at the period of the inquiry was 
28.8 years, and 44 per cent, of the whole were between twenty and 
thirty years of age. In only 13 per cent, were they under aet. 20, 
and a few were aet. 60. 24 per cent, had been feeble at birth, but 
only 22 per cent, had suffered from feebleness of the general health, 
and 17 per cent, from generally defective appetite. In 12.6 per 
cent, the lungs had always been delicate. Only 2.5 per cent, had 
been dry nursed, 25.4 per cent, had perspired very freely, and 25 
had never worn flannel next the skin. 16, 65.4, 60, and 41 per cent, 
had not had measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, and hooping-cough in 
their order, and the frequency of any long-continued ill effects from 
these diseases was insignificant. 12.8 per cent, had suffered from 
enlarged glands, and 4.5 per cent, from affections of the eyes, but 
otherwise the evidences of scrofulous diseases scarcely existed. 16.7 
per cent, had suffered from inflammation of the lungs, and 14.8 per 
cent, from rheumatism, whilst typhus fever and frequent diarrhoea 
had occurred in 8.0 per cent., ague in 5.6 per cent., and liver disease 
in 4.3 per cent, of the cases. 

43.5 per cent were married, and of these 13 per cent, were up to 
the period of the inquiry childness. Their average age at the birth 
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of their first child was from set. 20 toaet. 25, and in only 9 per cent, 
were they under set. 20. The number of children was one and two 
in 44 per cent, and one, two, and three in 65 per cent. 38 per cent, 
of the children had died, and in 43 per cent, the general state of the 
health of the children was bad. Abortion had occurred in 46.2 per 
cent, of the child-bearing married women, and some had suffered 
eight abortions. 

11.6 per cent, had committed sexual abuse, 18.2 per cent, had 
masturbated, and 22 per cent, had suffered from involuntary emis- 
sions. 16 per cent, had had syphilis, and 38.5 per cent, gonor- 
rhoea. 29.6 per cent, had led a bad life at some period, 24.5 per cent, 
had drank to excess, and 48 per cent, had smoked tobacco. 19.3 per 
cent, had submitted to late hours, and 22.2 per cent, had suffered 
much anxiety. In 70 per cent, there was some complaint as to the 
injurious influence of their occupations, and of those causes exposure 
long hours, close and hot rooms, bending posture, and dust or fumes 
were complained of in 32.1, 28.6, 24.4, 20 and 15.8 per cent, in 
their order. 9 per cent, had taken mercury largely, and 54.4 
per cent, had been bled at the arm from one to twelve times. 

Thus, a large proportion of the" patients had been born feeble, had 
had feeble and short-lived children, had suflFered from the effects of 
injurious occupations, and had been injured by the anxieties and 
immoralities of life. They were thus influenced by original and 
acquired causes of disease ; but however important the former might 
be, it is impossible not to admit that the latter was still more so. 
They had not suffered from early marriages, and considering their 
average age, they had been sufficiently prolific, although no incon- 
siderable proportion had been sterile. 

Hence, again, we cannot but regard phthisical patients as a very 
mixed class of persons, and one which derives its causes of disease 
from a great variety of diverse conditions, many of which are^ how- 
ever, within their control and preventible. The proportion of those 
who had suffered from general feeble health and insufficient appetite 
throughout life was very small, but as they were the judges it may 
be that their standard of health was low. 

One striking feature to which we must refer was the greater lia- 
bility of the female over the male sex to many of the ills to which 
we have referred. Thus, in reference to the parents, more mothers 
than fathers had children early, had feeble general health, and had 
died early. Of the patients, more females than males had mothers 
who died early, had most relatives who had died of phthisis, had 
parents with one child only, had experienced feeble health and defec- 
tive appetite through life, had had delicacy of the lungs, were mar- 
ried when very young, had feeble children, had lost most children, 
had suffered from anxiety, had. had measles, scarlet fever, and hoop- 
ing-cough, had not worn flannel next the skin, had a very defective 
education, were of susceptible temperament, had brown eyes, florid 
complexion, and fleshy habit, and had suffered from coldness of the 
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extremities. This is most striking evidence of the liability of females 
to conditions tending to constitutional disease. 

We may now ask, in conclusion, in what way may we regard these 
inquiries as important in reference to prognosis ? It may be fairly 
replied that, whatever will so affect the constitution as to induce a 
disease, will, when the disease exists, be so many reasons against 
the cure ; and hence, in estimating the probability of cure of any 
disease, it is requisite to weigh well the relative importance of the 
causes which may have induced it. The first requisite in forming a 
prognosis in the early or curable stage of phthisis, is to ascertain 
the leading conditions to which the disease may have been due, withi 
a view to ascertain the degree of their influence over the constitu- 
tion, and the probability of their removal; and hence, instead of 
regarding the cases as belonging to one class of persons, it will be 
found that they are exceedingly multiform and varied. The first 
place must doubtless be given to such as originally affected the sys- 
tem, and to the sex, so that of those patients whose parents and 
relatives have exhibited special marks of disease or of defective 
constitutions, whether -phthisical or otherwise, and females, the prog- 
nosis must be less favourable. So also we must give a first rank to 
a defective state of the system of the patient commencing in early 
life and long continuing, from whatever cause it might have arisen. 
The importance of the acquired causes of disease must be estimated 
by their intensity and continuance, ask well as by the natural vigour 
of the constitution and the effect which they have produced upon it. 
As a whole, their position must be secondary to that of those just 
referred to ; but those which acted before adult life, and which then 
injured the health — as sexual excess and masturbation — are of 
prime importance. We are, therefore, of opinion that in every case 
there should be careful inquiry into the circumstances now referred 
to, and that the probability of cure will rest as much upon it as 
upon the more minute examination of the lungs, and the impression 
as to the state of the general system of the patient. 
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Abortions, 246 

Absorption of tubercle, 128 

Acids disliked, 46 

Addison on tubercle, 121 

Aetius, 24 

Age of occurrence, 26 ; relation to rate of 
respiration, 74; of parents at birth of 
patient, 245 ; 6f patient, 245 ; at birth 
of first child, 246 

Ague in relatives, 244 ; in patients, 245 

Air inspired under exertion, 71 
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to contraction, 111 ; spiral arrangement, 
106; in 1st stage, 114; 2d .stage, 116; 
collapse, 180 

Aire, 235 

Alcohols, 142, 148, 155 

Algeria, 237 

Alimentation, 46 

America, voyage to, 206, 207 

Ancell on early stage, 87 ; on tubercle, 
118 

Ancients, views of, on phthisis, 21, 22 

Andral, 34 

Animal food, cause of phthisis, 26 

Anxiety, prevalence and evils of, 165, 246 

Apex of lung a seat of tubercles, 122 ; on 
deep inspiration, 175 

Appetite, 46 ; for various foods, 46 ; with 
acid perspiration, 47 ; contrasted with 
cases of bronchitis and debility, 47 ; for 
■ fat, special inquiries on in and out pa- 
tients, 48 ; for meat and milk, 51 ; in- 
crease, 150; bad in health, 245 

Aretaeus, 22, 28 

Aristotle, 23 

Arrest of tuberculization, 127 

Ascherson, use of fat, 196 

Assimilation, 52 ; relation of food ingested 
and assimilated, 52 ; increase, 155 

Asthma in relatives, 244 

Athol, Duke of, 218 

Atmospheric air, varying composition, 160 

Australia, voyage to, 206 

Avenbrugger, 80 

Avenzoar, 24, 28 

Avicenna, 24, 27 

Baillie, 24, 29 
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Bathing in cold water, 133, 189 

Bayle, 29, 30, 34 

Beau's treatment by lead, 139 

Beddoes, 29 

Bending posture, 246 

Bennet, 25 

Bennett, Prof., 81 ; on early stage, 35 ; on 

tubercle, 121 ; cod oil, 191, 195 et seq. 
Bennett on the hypopbosphites, 168 
Bennett on Mentone, 238 
Besoin de respirer, 115 
Blane, 27 
Bleeding, 29, 246 
Blood origin of tubercle, 119 
Boerhaave, 26 
Bontius, 27 
Borelli, 26 

Breathing feeble, 107 
Brillouet, 26 . 
Bronchitis, fat In, 50 ; perspiration, 62 ; 

haemoptysis, 94 
British climates, winter, 222 ; summary, 

233 
Bulk of the body, 53 ; restore, 62 
Burlington, 213 
Butter disliked, 50 

Cairo, 234 

Calculi expectorated, 24 

Canada, voyage to, 206 

Capivaccius, 24 

Carbonic acid in cycles, 198 

Carswell, 29, 30; on selection of apices, 

122 
Catarrh, dissociated from phthisis, 25; 

cause of, 26 
Categorical statement of whole plan of 

treatment, 187 
Causes of consumption, 23, 26 
Cavity, closure of, 179 
Celsus, 23, 28 
Chamouni, 221 
Chemical changes, 163 
Chest movement lessened, 101 ; measures, 

102 
Cheyne, 29 
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Children in families of parents, 244; of 
patients, 245; order amongst, of pa- 
tient, 245 

Churchill on the hypophosphites, 167 

Circulation of blood enfeebled and quick- 
ened, 66 ; conditions of, 66, 67 ; rate of, 
68 

Civilization and phthisis, 27 

Clark, Sir J., on curability of phthisis, 18 ; 
on early stage, 34. 

Clark, A., on yellow elastic tissue, 126 

Clayton, 25 

Clifton, 231 

Climate, 204 

Close and hot rooms, 246 

Clothing, 134, 189 

Cod-liver oil, general statement, 191 

Coffee disliked, 46; dries the skin, 138 

Cold countries, phthisis is prevalent in, 
27; cold water to skin, 133 

Coldness of extremities, 60 

Collapse of air-cells, 180 

Complexion in consumptives, 44 

Consanguinity in relatives, 244 

Constitution in phthisis, Sir J. Clark, 34 

Consumption, both curable and incurable, 
] 7 ; forms of, as held by the ancients, 
21 ; by moderns, 25 ; description of, by 
Aretseus, 22 ; connection with hectic, 
23; contagious, 27; its nature, 28; 
treatment, 28 ; in relatives, 244 

Contagious quality of phthisis, 27 

Cottage hospitals, 204 

Cotton on early stage, 36 

Cough, 85 ; causes vomiting, 96 

Counter-irritation, 28 

Cretaceous expectoration, 90 

Croll & Co., author's spirometer, 78 

Cullen, 27 

Cyclical conditions, 1 98 

Darwin, 27 

Day, cycle of, 198 

Debility, expression of diseased action in 

phthisis, 41; fat in, 50; perspiration, 

62 
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177 
De Haen, 27 

De Jongh, cod oil, 191, 196, 197 
Desault, 25, 27 
De Pascali, 238 
De Saussure, 160 
Diabetes in relatives, 244 
Diarrhoea, 245 
Dietary, 145, 147 
Digestion, 51 ; improve, 152 
Diosoorides, 23 

Dislike foods, 46 et teq. ; ood oil, 108, 194 
Drank to excess, 240 
Dry-nursed, 245 
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Dust and fumes, 246 
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Early stage, views of writers, 38 ; author's 
papers upon, 37 ; connection of lungs 
and general system, 40 

East, voyage to, 204 

Egesta, 58 

Elimination, circumstances affecting, 55, 
56; treatment, 129 

Emissions, 246 

Employment, 188 

Epithelial origin of tubercle, 121 

Excitability, 44 

Exercises, 156, 188 

Exertion, effect of, over respiration, 71 ; 
increase assimilation, 155; increase ex- 
pansion, 172 

Expansion of lungs, 103; lessened as a 
cause of tubercle, 122; increase, 156 

Expectoration, 88 ; of tubercle, 126 

Exposure, 1 36 ; evils of, 246 

Eyes, colour of, 43 

Fat disliked, 48; in iJronchitis, debility, 
and liver disease, 48 ; various kinds of 
fat, 50; in muscle, 55; dries the skin, 
138 

Faucial hemorrhage in phthisis, 27 

Feeble health of parents, 244 ; of patient, 
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Females, special liability to disease, 246 

Fernet on chloride of sodium in blood, 164 

Fevers in relatives, 244 

Filey, 213 

Fish, 149 

Flannel shirts, 135, 245 

Flint on besoin de respirer, 115 

Follicular disease of throat, 84 

Foods disliked, 46 ; amount eaten, 52 ; in- 
fluence over elimination, 54, 187; spe- 
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Fothergill, 28 

Fourcroy, 29 

Frankland, 160 

Fruits disliked, 46 

Fuller, 28 

Galen, 23, 27, 28 
Gave, 235 

Gelatin as food, 148 
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Gilchrist, 25, 27, 28 
Glands enlarged, 245 
Glover, action of fat, 196 
Gonorrhoea (See Syphilis). 
Gout and phthisis, 27 
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Hair, colour of, 43 

Hall on epithelium in the sputum, 125 

Hastings, 228 

Harvey, Gideon, 28, 29 

Hereditary predisposition, 245 

Heat influenced by the skin, 58 ; effect, 
162; how borne, in phthisis and debility, 
200 

Hectic and phthisis, 24 

Hildebrand, 139 

Hippocrates, 21, 22, 28, 30 

Historical sketch of views on phthisis, 21 ; 
on early stage of phthisis, 33 

Hsemoptysis, historical sketch, 24; a cause 
of phthisis, 25, 27, 93 ; not a cause, 25 ; 
frequency of, 92 ; success of, 93 ; sig- 
nificance of, 94; frequency in bronchi- 
tis, 95 ; cause of frequency in phthisis, 
95; treatment, 183 

Hoffmann, 26, 27, 28 

Holland, Sir H., on expansion of the lungs, 
171 

Hooping-cough, 245 

Horse exercise, 28 

Horses out of condition in autumn, 201 

Hospitals, defects of, 202 

Hot climates, phthisis less prevalent in, 
27 

Humidity of air, Scarbftrough, 211; Isle 
of Man. 217; Ventnor, 225; Torquay, 
228; Channel Islands, 231; Clifton, 
233 ; Pau, 236 

Hutchinson's spirometer, 76 

Huxham, 26 

HypersBSthesia of throat, 83 

Hypophosphites, 167 

Inactivity, cause of phthisis, 26 

Inflammation of lungs, 245 

Inglis on Pau, 235 

Innervation, 78; increase, 167, 172 

Inunction, 130; physical action, 130; me- 
thod, 132 

Insanity in relatives, 244 

Iodide of iron, 178 

Iodine in cod oil, 196 

Isle of Man, 214 

Isolation of tubercle, 178; and closure of 
cavity, 179 

Jackson on meteorology of Algiers, 237 

Jerking respiration, 110 

Jersey, 229 

Jura mountains, 221 

Eanderstag, 221 

Labour, mental and bodily, 164 
Laennec, 19, 29, 30, 34 
Lakes, English, 219; Swiss, 221 
Lard in inurTction, 182 
Late hours, 246 
Lauterbrunnen, 221 



Lawes and Gilbert's^xperiments on nitro- 
gen in crops, 158 

Lawson on early stage, 36 ; action of fat, 
196, 197 

Lead, 139 

Lebert on softening of tubercle, 117 

Lee on Mentone, 239 

Leucorrhoea, 81 

Leukerbad, 221 

Lewis's spirometer, 77 

Liebig on alkali in blood, 163 

Liver disease, with phthisis, 25; in rela- 
tives, 244; in patients, 245 

Louis, 30, 31, 34 

Lungs relation to general system, 44, 97 ; 
expansibility, 103 ; structure, 103 ; de- 
licate, 245 

Macbride, 27 

Madeira, 236 

Markham on early stage, 38 

Martin, Dr., 223 

Married, 245 

Masturbation and muscular pains, 82, 99 

Mead, 28 

Measles, 436 

Meat disliked, 51 

Medicines, 138, 177, 191 

Menses, age at occurrence, 80 ; irregu- 
larity, 80 

Mental labour, 164 

Mentone, 238 

Mercury taken largely, 246 

Middle ages, views on phthisis, 24 

Milk, 24, 28 ; disliked, 46, 51 ; in treat- 
ment, 138 

Mistral, 238 

Moderns, views on phthisis, 24 

Morgagni, 27 

Mortality of parents, 244; of patients* 
children, 245 

Morton, 25, 28 

Movement of chest lessened, 101 

Mudge, 25, 27, 29 

Muscular power lessened, 65, 81 ; treat- 
ment, 185 

Musgraye, 27 

Naples, 238 

Nature of phthisis, 27 

Nervous organization, 45 

Nice, 238 

Nile, 234 

Nitrogen in dietary, 145 ; excites assimi- 
lation, 158 

Nitrogenous foods in adolescence, 144 

Nitrogenous tissues in relation to weight, 
56 

Norway, 220 

Nubia, 234 

Obsolescence of tubercle, 127 
Olive oil, 24, 131 
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Onanism and muscular pains, 82 ' 

Oribasius, 24 

Oswald, 218 

Ottley on meteorology of Paul, 235 

Oxygen, 29 

Paracelsus, 24 

Parents' age at death, 244 

Pathology of phthisis and tubercle, 113 

Pau, 235 

Paul us j^gineta, 24 

Pearson, 25 

Penzance, 228 

Perspiration, sour, 47 et seq., 63 ; quantity 
of fluid lost, 68 ; relation to heat, 60 ; 
in excess, 62 ; constitutionally, 62 ; con- 
ditions including, 63 ; acrid, 63 ; treat- 
ment, 138, 139 ; in health, 245 

Pharynx, diseased states of, 83 ; relation 
to cough, 85 et seq.j to expectoration, 89 

Piorry, 31 ; on absorption of deposits, 127, 
128, 174, 177 

Portal, 25, 27 

Precursory stage of Lawson, 36 

Pregnancy arrests phthisis, 27 

Preliminary stage of Cotton, 36 

Pringle, 28 

Prognosis, 240; relation of etiology, 246 

Prolonged respiration, 109 

Puckerings of lungs, 180 

Pulsation, 66 ; treatment, 161 ; in cycles, 
198 et aeq. 

QuAiN on early stage, 36 ; chest measures, 
102; on the hypophosphites, 168 

Radoliffe, 26 

Rainey on softening of tubercle, 118 

Reid, 26 

Remediable conditions, limits, 176 

Removal of tubercle, 125, 177 

Residence, 190, 207 ; conditions required, 

207 
Respiration, 79; relation of feeble and 

shallow, 72 ; rate of, 73 ; increase, 169 ; 

in cycle, 198 
Reynaud on feeble breathing, 107 
Rheumatism, 246 
Roe on early stage, 35 
Rokitansky on tubercle, 99 
Rome, 239 
Rush, 26, 27, 28 

Sanctorius, 29 

Scarborough, 208 

Scarlet fever, 245 

Schnepf 's spirometer, 77 

Scotland, 219 

Scrofula, in relatives, 244; in patients, 

246 ; relation to phthisis, 26 
Season, cycle of, 199 
Summer (See Season), climates, 208 
Seat of tubercle, 117 
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Seminal emissions, 246 

Sennertus, 26 

Sexual abuse, 246 

Sibson's chest measure, 102 
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36 

Sims, 26 

Simmons, 26 

Sirocco, 238 

Skin elimination by, 57 ; action increased, 
57 ; not vicarious for the lungs, 57 ; re- 
lation of action to heat of body, 57 ; loss 
of fluid, 58 ; relation to cold exhaustion, 
60 ; treatment, 129 

Smallpox, 245 

Smoke a cause of phthisis, 26 

Smoking tobacco, 246 

Smyth, Carmichael, 28 

Softening of tubercle, 116, 126 

Sour perspiration in relation to food, 47 

South Pacific Ocean, voyage to, 206 
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Spigelius, 26 

Spiral arrangement of air-cells, 106 

Spirometers, 76 
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Stages of phthisis, 39 ; must include state 
of general system, 39 

Stahl, 26 

Stark, 25, 28 

Statistical inquiry on 1000 phthisical pa- 
tients, 244 et seq. 

Stokes on feeble breathing, 107 

Structure of lung in relation to expansion, 
103 

Styptics, 184 

Sugar disliked, 47 

Sulphuric acid, 24, 29 

Summary of knowledge on phthisis, 32; 
of evidence of phthisis, 112 

Swinging, 28 

Switzerland, 220 

Sydenham, 26, 28 

Sylvius, 25, 27 

Syphilis and gonorrhoea, causes of phthisis, 
27 ; prevalence, 246 

Taylor on the hypophosphites, 167 

Taylor on Pau, 235 

Tea disliked, 46 

Temperament, type of, in this country, 
42 ; no sole type in phthisis, 43 ; evi- 
dences of hair, eyes, 43 ; complexion, 
habit of body, 44 ; excitability, 44 

Temperature of body in defect, 64 

Temperature at Scarborough, 209 ; Isle of 
Man, 216; Ventnor, 224; Torquay, 
227 ; Channel Islands, 229 ; Clifton, 232 ; 
Pau, 236 ; Algiers, 237 ; Nice, 238 

Throat, 83; treatment, 181 

Timms on tubercle, 100 

Tissues with tubercle, 123 
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Tonsils, relation to expeotoration, 89 

Torquay, 226 

Training and treadwheel, influenoe of over 
weight, 66 

Tralles. 25 

Trallian, Alexander, 24 

Treadwheel, 56 

Treatment, 28, 129 

Truro, 228 

Tubercle, not the cause, but a consequence 
of phthisis, 19, 20 ; on free surfaces, 20; 
not extend by infiltration, 20 ; historical 
views of, 26 ; Bale's and Laennec's di- 
vision, 30, 116; relation to phthisis, 
99; 2d stage, 116; microscopic cha- 
racter, 117; origin, 119; progress, 123, 
125; removal, 125 

Type of disease varies as type of health, 
42 

Typhus, 246 

Tyrol, 220 

Unsteady lives, 244, 246 

Unterwald, 221 

Urea in cycles, 198 

Urine, natural variations in quantity, 64 ; 

quantity aud specific gravity, 60 : lessen 

quantity, 142 

Van der Eolk on tubercle, 121 ; on yel- 
low elastic tissue, 126 
Valsalva, 27 
Van Swieten, 26, 27 
Ventnor, 223 



Vesicular murmur feeble, 108 ; relation to 

debility, 109 
Virchow on tubercular disease, 100; on 

tubercle, 121 
Viscidity of oils, 196 
Vital actions increase, 149 
Vital capacity lessened before tubercle, 

37, 74; temporary, 76 
Voluntary respiration, deep, 173 
Vomiting, 96 
Voyaging, 204 

Walker, 27 

Walshe on tubercle, 121 ; on hereditary 

transmission, 245 
Waterproof clothing, 136 
Wavy respiration, 110 
Weight and bulk of body, lessened, 68; 

natural causes of variation, 63 ; period 

of inquiry, 63 
Weissenberg, 221 
Welsh on composition of air, 160 
Whitby, 213 
Williams, duration of phthisis, 32; on 

tubercle, 119 
Willis, 26 
Winds, prevalence of, Scarborough, 212 ; 

Isle of Man, 217; Ventnor, 226 
Winter (see seasons) climates, 222 
Withering, 27 

YouNQ, analysis of works on consumption, 
21 

Zermatt, 221 
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CARPENTER (WILLIAM B.l, M. O., F. R. S., &c., 
THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. With an Appendix ttoa- 

tainiug the ApnlicalionH ot the Microscope to Clinical Medicine, ftto. By P. G. Smitb, M, D. 

"■ - ■ •^-- ' ir hundred and Ihjrly-lbur beamilul engravings on wood. In one large and verl" 

tte,of 7S4page*,e-'— "I""- "■ •"■ 

>r the niicroKCope 

. . , ave induced the Ajnerican 

add an Appendil, carettilly prepared by Professor Si , , , - 

elinical medicine, together wiib. an aocount of American Microswipea, their modifications 

accessories. This portion of Ihe worli ia illuBtraled with nearly one hundred wood-ouls, sod, 

hoped, will adapt the volume more particularly lo the UBeof t|-- ' - ' -- 

ThOBB who aia aDquainled with Dr. CaTpeoter'I j The addlttoni by Prof, amllb ciTe II 
prov io as writing* on Animal and Vegetable Phyiio- , claim upon the profession, for which wc dmibt 
[oBy.wUirallyBBiieiitandhow — ■- -■■"■ ' '-- —'" ■— •■--'- -■ -.-—.- ... - 
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AMD SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 7 

CARPENTER (WILLIAM B.), M. D., F. R. S., 

Eiamiaet in Physiiilngy uid Cgpiparstive Aoatoiny Is Ihe Univenity of Lnndni. 

FRlNCIPLES^OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY; with their%iiief applications to 

f nychologVi Paiholi^gy, TherapeulicB, HjrgiBne, and Foroni'ie Medirine. A new American, from 
Ibe laxl aud revired Luudua ediliao. Willi neulyihrae hundred illoBirBliong, JSdiled, witb addi- 
lioaf, by Fbancih UiriiNEy Saiia, M. D., ProleMaur uf the Inelilule^ tTMedic^iiie in tbe FenagjU 
Tenia Medical College, Sco. In one very largeandbeBuiifulttotave volume, ol ebuW nine hundred 
large |iBge», taaiidsiiiiiely printed, exlr& Blo[fa,'S3 35 
Fgr npwsnli iif thirtpen yeari Di. Carpi 

wc'tlE hsB bcsn oon>iilpied by Lbn nroroaiion gen<- 

rally, iHithfn tlilaonuntryind England, bi Che noil 
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mpenilium un iho Bub]eri of phyiiolugy 
ng*. Tluiclistuiclionilowcilulheliigb 

Cliihed aulhni ., ThBprFiEnteditionlwbich, like the 
lit AnmricnB one, wai pmparBd by the aothgr Min- 
tell), li the reeult »r toA sileniive reviiiDn,UiaC it 

B.filly«», in concluding lhi« brief noliee'.lhilwhilo 
ths work ifindispFniuble m every etadenl of medi- 
aine in Ihi. cmintry, it will amply repay the practi- 
■i.wer for in perusal bj- the interealani vulae of Iti 
■ontcnM~-Siiiii>f> Mei. iiuf Surf. /gunml. 

madical Htudenu who read tbe Ej^lish language, 
turn pace willi ihe rapidly growing science of Phy- 

aay of iti defect!, for they only appear where the 
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work DD Huniao Phyaioiogy u 



Bage.— ff. O. iStd. HigiiUr. 

The heal leit-bouk in the laOEuag. 
enaiye aabjeet- — London Med. TzmiB. 

Aeomplateeyelcipiediaof thia b'rani 
-N. Y. md. Timtz. 
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iology In all que medieal u 



Phy- 



_JOg the profeaeion baa been anautiuuad by 

aav work in any department of medienl wience. 

pleaante to every atuiient of Fhyeiolc^y, while kin 



phyiiologicB 



i.rg.J« 



ELEMENTS (OR MANUAL) OF PHySIOLOGY, INCLUDING PHY8I0- 

LOQ-iCAL ANATOMV. Second American, frum a new and revised London edition. With 
84 w"° "" ""'*' *^ ' """ '" ""'^' " "■" ™^ "" <=""<* "» "™«' «« «>■■ PP- 

la publishing the firrt edition ofihiB worfe, its title waBallered from that ol the London Tolunie, 
by the iiubstituiion of the word "Elements" lot thai of " Manual," and- with Ihe author's sanctinn 
Ihe litle of " Elements" is ellll retained aa being more expressive of the scope of Ihe irealite, 

PKINCIPLEB OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGr. New American, from 

the Fourth and Revised London edition. In one large anrt handsome oclavo volume, wilb over 
three hundred beautiful iliustralions. pp. 752. Extra cloth, $5 OU. 

eenfDl'au liaUE aa'or. Carpectei. ft leonired for 
It* prodaetion a.nhyHologiet al once deepfy road !■ 
the labore of others enpaUle of IsJ'ig • general 

bia diapoBaf, bo ■■ to (oim nn hatmoniooi whote. 

Iraperfenl idea of the rulneie of this work, and no 
Idea uf iuonity.of IheadmlnblD niarner In whieh 

itj of the reaaoning it oontaioa, or of tbe cleameac 

proreaaion only, but the icientiGc world at lanre, 
muat feel deeply Indebted to Dr. Carpenter for dU 
greatwurk. It muit, indeed, add litgelysvenM 
hia high repotatioB.— MtiHial rfnui 

BY THI SKKK KITtMOS.. (Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES OP GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY, INCLUDING ORGANIC 



be heneBied tbereby. 



eapeoHlly to the yannget olaH would we cordially 
BunuBend it ubeat fitted Df aav work in the Bnglieh 
language to qaalify tbem for the reception and eom- 



A traly magnidcc 
lid logical Btudy I 



A PRIZE ESSAY ON THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS IN HEALTH 

AND DISEASE, New edition, wilh a Prefnce by D. F. Condik, M. U., and eiplannlion. »( 
' '" ■ ■ ' ■Taclolh. pp. 178. OOcenti. 



8 BLANCHAKl) to LEA'S MEUlCAIi ■ 

CONDIE (O. F.l, M. D., Ice. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILItREN. Fifth 

odilioa, rBvised and ai^meniei!. In one Inrge volume, Svo., cslra clolh, ol over 750 pugea. 84 OO. 

g a n«wfcd revised ediliuti ol inia ravorlle vrork, Ibe publi^hera buvt only 1o Htate 

'Bcompleic uid fBilhlu! expo^itti 






e (igltacilugy ond itaerBpeutioB of ibe malBdiee incideal lo the earlier Blagen of ei 

ii iiiBol acooiujl oflhe JlMBneBof infancy and ohildhocd," To bc "'■ ■■--- ■- 

e whulB wort lo a eareful and thorough revlston, rewriling- a co 

veral new rhaplers. In Ibiv mannet il ii' hoped [bal any deGi 

__:isled have heen supplied, ihai ihe recenl labors of praeliiio 

rouirhly incorporBled, and Ihal in evary poinl Ihti work will be fi. 

.. u :...^J — , J ■'■-roughly prar ■ - ■ - 



a full 

laiderable portion, and adding 
Which may have previoosEf 




COOPER (BRANSBY B.), F. R. 9. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGBB:! 

la one very large oulavo volume, eilra cloth, of7S0 pagea. S2 00. 

R ON THE ANATOMY AND D19KASE9 CLVMER ON FEVKRS; THEIR DIAGNOWd 

HE BREAST, with twenty.EvcMisMllflpe- PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT, in tSS 

Id HiiTgical Papers. One large vulum*, im- Qctavo viilamo, Wlher, of HIU pag«. 81 n. v'fl 

^'f.:' "'" "'''"'' *'"' ^^ fignrea, on 3B COLOMBAT UK L'lBEHE 0^ THK aisM*iUIM 



THVMUS GIJJID. Obo vo/. inipoiinlBvo., 01. 



CARSON (JOSEPH), M. D., 
Frofenoi of Malsria Medina and Pharmacj En the UnivcrBity o( Pumnylyania. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE COURSE OF LECTURES ON MATERIA MBDIoi 

AND PHARMACY, delivered in the Univereiiy of Ponntylvonia Wuh Ihree " 
the Modus Operandi of Medicmes. Third edition, revii^ed. In one bandaoine oc 
(JVoB Bftirfy.) U &"• 

CURLINQ'tT. a.), F.R.S., 
BBrgmn 10 the LooUoa Huapilal, Preiidenl of tbo Kunltriiin SocletT, Ab 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OP THE TESTIS, aPE 

TIC CORD, AND SCROTUM. Second American, from the sopond andonlargiilEnglteii 
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AND SCIENTIFtC PUBLICATIONS. 

CHURCHILL (FLEETWOOD), M. D., M. R. I. A. 
ON THE THEORY Am) PRACTICE OP MIDWIFERY. A oew American 

from Ihe Tourth revised mil enlarged London ediliua. With Nolee and Addilions, by D. Ft 

Conois, M. D., author of n "Pmclical Treatitfo — •■■- ■" '^ "'■^'•' — " ■-- "• 

illiielcelloDB. Ill one very Imaddame oclavo volu 

This work hua been bo long an eslsbliBbed tkvoi 
relisbte aid in cunsuliBlion (or Ihe pracciiioner, Ihat 
to call atlBDliun lo llie very exLUflded improveiDBata 

rougbly brought up wiih Ihe Isleat (esullg of Euro[ 
encc aod art of obslelrics. i The reoeDI date of Ihe iiui ir 
for Ihe Ameriuaii editor lo inlrodiiee, bin he has endearor 
iDgelher wilb »ucb mailers a- ii'it eiperieiiue lias ahawn h 

Mudeni, including H lurge number of iilusiriilionB. With .. 

in Ihe form of an a[^ndii, H>me ohaptera from a Ifltle 'iMnnual for Miawivii> ana iiursei;,' re- 
ceatJy issued by Dr. Churohili, believlnB 'hal ihe ilaiails Ihere preBenlad can hardly (uil to prova at 

tains fuTly one-half more maiter than ilia last American edition, with nearly onc'half more illus- 

iralions, so ihal nntwilhaianding the use of a smaller type, IhB volume conlaius almost two bdndred 

pBKBA more than belbre. 

No effort has been spared to aec 



if Ohildr 

ne, of Dearly 700 large pages, extra dolh, S4 DO. 
te, both as a lexl-booli lor Ijio learner and aa a 
in preaeniiiig a new ediiion ii is onlynecBsaary 
wbiob it baf received. Having had the benefit 
an reprint, it has been materially enlBrKed,Bnd 
\s a gnaronlefl thai every portion 
ean inrestiealion in all deparlme 
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th thenn 
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the lafstyof the patient. We have lald 

■tnileat, and we hope it may be citeuiively 
ehaied amoneal our readeri. To them we 
Hramgly recomnmnd it.— i)i^fm Midieai I 

marked approbation woald bo luporBnoBB. We 
only aay, therefore, that Lf the eret editiun 
thought worthy 
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will h. 






publie, we c 
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BT THS BAKE ADTHOK. {Lately PuHixhed.) 

ON THE DISEASES OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. Seoond Amerioan 

Edition, revised and enlarged by Ihe author. Edited, with Nates, by W. V. Keating, M. U. In 
one large and bandsome volume, extra i^oth, of over 700 pages. %i 00. 

In preparing Ibis work a seoond lime ibr the Ajnerioan profenaion, the anlhor has spared no 
labor in giving il a very thorough revision, introducing several newcbapiers, and rewriting others, 
while every porlioii of Ihe volume hei been subjected to a severe scrutiny. The eHnrla of the 

American editor have been directed lo supplying snch information relative lo mallr 

to tbia country bb might have escaped the atlention of the author, and the whole 
fore, be safely pronounced one of (he most pflmplale worts on the subjeot ai 
f lean Profession, Hy an allernlion in the siie of the page, lhe#e veryei 
been accommodated without unduly increosiag the nixe of Ihe work. 



I 



ESSAYS ON THE PUERPERAL FEVER, AND OTHER DISEASES PE- 
CULIAR TO WOMEN. Selecled from the writingsot British Authors previous to the eloeeo- 
Iba Eighti^nth Century. In one neat octavo volnme, enra doth, ol about 430 pagpea. ' S9 SO* 
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10 BIiAHOUAKD at, hSA'a UHDICAL. 

CHUFVCHILU (FLEETWOOD), M. D., M. R. I. 

ON TEE DISEASES OF WOMEN; including those of Pregnancy and Old 

bed. A new AmericBn ediliun, revised by ihe Author. Wiih Nolee and Aailiiions, By D Frj 

c:g Cowmg, M.D., author ol "A Praclical Treslisi ' ~ ----- - j- 

roiiB ill list ratlDne. In one 'urge and haad^nme rtnla 

ThiB edition oi Dr. Churchill's very popiilar ireBtise may almosl be lermed a 
Ihoronghly haa be ceTised it in every port ion. It will befound freatly enlarged, und iMnirlpHy 
brongbl up to the moat recent cDndiiion of the Eobjeot, while the very handpoDie ^riea of illuxtra- 
lions introduced, representing such p«thologiciU conditions an can be accurwcly portrnyed, preranl 
n novel Teatitre, and uiford velaablu aaaislanee to the young- practitioner. Such addiliona a> ap- 
peared deiirable for Ihe American atadenl have been made by the editor, Dr. Gondie, while > 
marbed improvement in the mechnnicel eieculion beepf pace with the advancein all other respects 
which iJiB volume hu undergone, while Ihe price has been tcpt at Ihe former very moderste rule. 

■ ---.., - _ _. „^j,ijg„ Hii, indeed, iilha 
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-T*i »■«"« J«i^ rl/M.S 



fli^B.— friirJMIM Mid. Jou-Tuil, July, 1S57. | nihc, that bai ef et isiued on theiune subjeclfi 



I of fei 

DICKSON 



PrnfBiior ofpraclice uf Medicineia the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. ,J^ 

ELEMENTS OF MEDICINE; a Compendious View of Pathology and Them- 

KQIies, or the Uisiory and Treatment of Diseasea. Second edition, revised, la one large and 
udsame octavo volume, ot 750 pagea, extra cloth. S3 75. 
The steady dem and which hnssn xoon exhou^led the lir» edition of this work, sufflclenlly shows 



mistalten in supposing that a volume of th 
elementary manual of praciice, which should presani Ihe leading priaciplea of medicine with Ihe 
practical results, in a condensed and pcr^picUDiis manner. Disencumbered of unnecessary detail 
and frUiilCKS i<peculQlions, it embodies what is most recguisiiie for tbe student to learn, and at Ihe 
same lime what the aclive practitioner wants when obliged, m the daily calls of hia profesaioo, lo 
.refresh his Ujemory ua special points. The cJear and attractive style of the author renders the 
— "—'i easy of comprehension, whilo hie long experience gives to his leachingB an authority every- 



where acknowled, 

eiperiance, and few, perhaps, have used them to better purpose Ae the result of a looR life ile- 

viiled to ^tudy^nd praciice. ih^ present edition, revised and uoughl up ID Ihe date of publicatiao, 



niiL the reputation already acquired as a condensed and i 
ct-book on the Praciieo of Medicme. • 
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DRUITT (ROBERT), M. R. C. S., Ac. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN SURGERY. 

and revised American from the eighth enlargred and improved London ediliun. Illuslraled with 

four hundred and thirty-two wood-ene'^vinss. In one very haudsotnely printed octavo vol u me 

of nearly 700 Ihrge pages, extra cloth, Mi 00. 

A work which like Di.uiti'b SdhsekI has .for so many years mamlamed Ihe posiuoa of a lead- 
ing faviiriie with all classes of the profession, needs no tpecial recommendation lo attraoi atteniioa 
10 a revited edition. It ia only Decennary to stale tlml the author has spared no pains to keep Ihe 
work up to its well earned repoiatirai of preseniing in a small and eonvenienl compass the latest 
condition of every department ul surgery, connidered both as a scienee and as an art; and Ihal Ihe 
services of a competent American edUor have been employed to introduce whatever novelties may 
have escaped Ihe author's attention, or may prove of service to- the American practitioner. Ai 
several editions have appeared in London since tbe issue of the last American reprint, Ihe Tolume 
has had Ihe benefit of repeated revixions by the author, resulting iu a very IBoroogh alteration and 
improvement. The CTlonl of these additions may be eaiimaled from the tact that it now conioins 
aboot orie third more mailer than the previous American edition, and that nolwilhalanding the 
adoption of a siDaller type, the pages have been mcreased by idioul one hundred, while nearly iv/t 
hundred and fifty wood-cu Is have been added lo the former list nf Illustrations. Cfc-| 

A morlted iaiprovement will also be perceived in Ibe mechanical . ■ • 

work, which, primed in the best siyie, on new type, and fine papei 
regards external finish; whdc at iho very low prim affiled it will 
volumes acceeslble.to the profession.. 

Thli pcpDiar VolDme, now a mnst eohiprehi 

ini|irDVBD>entt'«ii>i addlilUBi, aod tiie prist i pin bi 

the Uteil resoru BBd'obMnatiun . Of the opsratiiii 
lii.o(«ryiii«inipo.«tilelu.pB.ktoohighiy, 
deiCrlpllona are lo clfar and oonoiis, and the 
intinna m accnrali and mxa 

beck bj hii aide, over the dead 'bodf. 
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AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. -^^^H 

DALTON, JR. (J, C), M. D, 

PtoTBsiDr a( Pn;>itilngr in the College of Pbrifoiui, New Vork. 

A TREATISE ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, deBigned for the use of Students 

and FrBcUiiuoerB of Medicine. TbirO eiliiiun, revi«e<I, nilb nearly Ibree hundred illu3lrHliun« 

i>n wood. In ooe very beautirul ociava volume, or 700 pages, BXire daib, >3 UO. (Juit Etaiiu, 

lSe4.) 

The rapid demand Tor another edilion ol this work FuIIioientiy ahuws thai the sulhor has son- 
Ceeded in hi« eflbrW lo produce a icm-book of Etnodard and permanent vaioe, ombodj'mg wilhin 
a moderale compasB all Ihal ia defnilely and pveitively known within ihe domain or Human 
Fhyaiolo^, His high repulalioo u an origrinal nbaerver end iDvesli^lor, i» BgiiBranlee Ihal in 
— .„ _...„■ — :, k„ !.„- ;„. — 1 — gd whalever ia necessary lo render il thoroughly on a level with 
, and thia has been accompliiihed without unduly incr^aaing Ihe 






the advanced ecience 
site or lbs volume. 

No eierlion has been spared to malnlain Ibe bigb slandard of lypogrsphieal execnlf on which hB» 
rendered this work admilledly one of the baDclsomesl vulumes as yei produoed in this country. 

effort! have been direct«d town-rOi pFtfecIing hli ' biIssItb ti> lopply whathsaoEiidsralBoniedsGden- 
nnie, and render it liy far IhE mnal dencibte tsit- ncira eagetly aanitbt for than the flrat. That it it 
"" --■ :-i - r__ __ __■_._;_ _-_. Btof the fntfciiviBg pr""""""' --■-■" --■ 
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ling Dr. 
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t, KHe 



""'""'• *»■"• «"'■ Il ii nngeeeiury to <rive a detail of the add i linn a j 

It ii, cheiefaie, no diiparagcmiMiI to the inaoy BuOce ilAiayrtlbadhey arenBoielooiand imiiort- 
bonki upon pliyaiolary.nioiE exeelleat Id ilidrday, ant, and nob at will render the worlt ■HI I more 
tB uy Ihat DaltiHl'i i* tlie only una that ei vei na the -nlaible and aeoepUlsle to the profeaaioD u a leara- 
•eicnce aa it -waa known to thebait pliilaaophera I eaaodorigliwllreatlaeon thliaU-unportanltiranck 



— Brat edition, ii printed In (hehlgbFtlitylei. ..._ 

ble lor their' elfarneaB in eipreaaiBB o.aitly what 
...... .,......j-.. ^ "laicatiHidSurgi- 



1, MarDh^S, IMI. 






;a aaid in c> 



tari.n(hoL. .... , -, „ . - 

(But year. Itatalain eooiprehanwve hat eoneiae aif ihafielllDgDportheSratedition, ,- 

diciioa, the faeta ettabliahiid bf experiuieai, or | alyle of the lUnitrationa. apply with equal force tn 
other Rielhail of demonatiatiun. and deUiJa, in an . thia. No better work on phyiialnffy ean be placed 
Bnderatana^leaMDner,howit iadone, butabataina in the hand of Ibe nadcat.~Sl. Liruit Utdical and 
olicalpjinta ^BrgKal/oarMl, May, 1981. 
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I 



ein il Is ui 



d theae charactt. 
Tdl, fiir 1 



desire to itudy physiological acicnee aa il la known jn-iy ^^ „ ma nm.l complete nnna« of a «oi- 
lnitaraoaliucteaaruli:nlliv«lora Aadiiiapnyai- „, „f whieh Dr. Dallon la dODblleag dieableal 
oliigy IhOB ptraenled that Ilea at the loiinilalion of „prBientative on tbia aide of the Atlaailie.-J».i» 
«0'"f '.P"hologiea ■""'i^'^S?,*^ "o iliat"'at'hS.'* "''""' ""'- T*™<, May, 1881. 
gy", i^'fact.'bmoiSea ormim'a Irep'lrtincrin Mi'e ! . A af eond edilion of thia deaervedly popular work 
priper diaoMree of out eveiyday prictiaal dnliea. having been called for in the ahort apace of two 



I>r, Dalian needa no word of praise 
^aniveraalJy reeognlzed aaamonf ihi 
laevoiy firat, of Araetioan pliyaiologiai 
The firat edition of liiBBdoiirable work 



Jled in the forr.... ._ ..__ _.._. 






DUNOLtSON, FORBES, TWEEDIE, AND CONOLLY. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: compriaingTreatises on 

ttie Natare and Treatment ofDiaeases, Maleria Medioa, and Therapeutics, DiaeaseH of Womeo 
and Children, MadicBl Juriaprudence, dec. &c. In four large ^uper-royal octavo voliuoea, of 
3S54 double-col ttmned pages, btronglyand handsomely bound, wilb raised bands. tH DO. 

•«• Thia work cootains no leas that! four hundred and aigbleeudis , _ ._ 

iixly-oightdialiaguished physicians, rendering it a complete library of reference for ihp nouniry 

The moat eoBiplele work on Praotioal Hedjcine "rheeditoraarepn 

Mtdical oai Surgical Jmimal. of the moat emineal profeaaoraand teaohera of Loo- 

, ^ ,, ^ . don, EdiBbnrgh, Dablia, and Glaagow. Jl ia, in- 

Forreferaioe, ilia above all price to every prac- deeJ the great mcriloltliia work [fiat theprincipal 






: of Ihe moat valuable medi 



laof ' 



"eleahlv 



dny-aa a work of referenee it ia inv.laablo.- "«• ■'""". which they have written, but have 
iu4 Jimnial a/ Madwiai oiuf Surg.rt. »'" """'''lS'""'"?h'lhB'ni d" °h^"" ""uH 



modern Engliib medicine ia eihibiied in the cooal iheiroi 
■d vaiitageoui light. —JUirfical Examiinr. Ain'rie 



lUWlFERY. Illnattaled by oecaaional oaaea 
d many eogiavingi. Twetftb edition, with the 




« only devotee aap. 



AND MKDtCAL TREATMENT O 
REN. Thelaaledition. Inonevola 
extcaclolh.NSpagea. n 8U 
OEWEES'S TREATISE ON THE DISEASES 
OF PE.ttALES. T< 



fil^ANCHAaU b LEA'S ilLEUtCAL 
- DUNGLISON 



NBW AND ENZiASOBD EDmON. 



MEDICAL LEXICON; a Dictioaary of Medical Sotouce, aontainiiig a oonoise 

Eiplannlion oMhe various Suhjecta and Terms ol AnBlomy, Physiolcyy, Faihology, Hygiene, 
Therijieulics PhBrmHcolggy, PhBrmauy, Surgery, Obi! lelrioB, Medical Jurifprudeac«, Dent isiry, 
a:c. NotieesofCliniBleanclur Mineral Walure; Pormuiffi for Officinal, Empirical, nud Uieielic 
Preparal ion., flee, Willi French uid other Synonvmes. Rerisad and very greatly enlarged, 
in ooe very large and handtofue octavo volume, of ,992 double-col immed pagtiB, in amoll type; 
■troogly bound m leaUier. Pncfl S4 00. 

nder it in every respect 
:o enjayed. Xbe rapid 
wthai it is regarded by 



] 






E.iH-ciBl care has be* 

vale of FirTEGH terge etiilipna, and Ihe i 
the profevsiun af the iilandai'd aulborily. 

G-BBenl revifiun lo inlrtidutw whatever might be m 
e— ifnot indJ^penEBhle — lexicon, in which Ihe fl 
everyjerm ibat has been legitimated in the numei 

large aAdiiiiHis have been Tonnd reiguieile, and Ihe exlenl of the author's liibury 
from the faol Ihai aboiil Bii Tboiib*nd ^ubjecl^ and terms have been inirocfured ihronghonl, ren- 
dering the whole number of definitinnn abnul Sijty Thousinu, to ercnnimodate which, the nnm- 
ber of pogee ha» been increased by nearly a hnndred, noiwiih standing an enlargement in the BiEe 
ol the pntic. The medical pre»», both in ihiii country and in England, hBB pronounced tbe work in- 
diHpen>^ahle la all medical eiudenla and praclilionerit, and the preeent in:iproved edition will nol lose 

The ptiblisherB have endeavored to reader the meehanicul eieculion worthy 0/ a volume o( Buch 
univerBBl use in daily reference. Tbe greutesi care hBx been eierciE<ed 10 obtain the lypagraphical 
accuracy lut necewary in a worb.of the kind. By Ihfi smalt but exceedingly clear lype employed, 
an ImmenBe amouni ot matter la condenned in its thousand ample pages, while the bmding will be 
foDnd strong and dur^le. With all Iheve improvements and etilariiemtims, the price hat- been kept 



tabtft and epudliioo in medii 
3a]d haritly tnpjwie Bl^r Don. 

. Jtt^icnlly fal I'm p luati uno/ 



si nun,aiiliBwIthouIttoubtlliebe 
reheniive work uf the kind Which hj 
—B%ffat<l JUld-Jonm., Jan. IBM. 






AanuItDas.SI, I 



rinee°h?inTn ^e peifi 
lomething appalling lo 



Ico-CltiT. giDieu, Jan. ISSB, 

1 than any Dlherwttb which wen 
of a obaraelcr whieh placea it f 
oa SDd conpetition. — Am, Jtur 

Fan. mse. 

■ay, that tbe addition of B.OOO ar 

i";ew''w"ri:i;'i«i'r^rive ; 

aoeitunrivalled ol'i'lB kind. The I 
■■ ryisdu.lry 



Jib Ugting crniil of ill 
.10 all whownald had 



id in any lai^n^e.— SilJimas't /bihii 
remodelled and rsconslructed the eul 



Bitty thonund ! ^ 
lotmiLnlngy, wiUn 



nuwlrdged, we believe, thai 
iparahlT the beat and noat eom- 
«lcon In the Bag I nh langnage. 

>n il IB traly wondnful, and the 



vanenw'^ich 



(liinlii of parahaiuig any nthar Mndieal Dieliaaar* 
tban Ihti.— Si. LcHti Mid.nd Emrg. Jiunt., Jna. 
1S5B. 

It li the fnondation atme of a good medical libra- 
ry, and ahoHld slwayi bo ueluded in the flni U« of 

ju«tni», ja" isse. 

A very perfect work df Ihe kind, andonbledly the 
moal perftcl In the Engli^ langnage.-K.i. <md 
Burg. RsparUT, Jan. IMS. 

II ia now eDxphBtioHlly lAa Uadlaal Dielloaary ol 
lute.--5f! H. aBj. /o'ltni,, J«B, WW. 

[1 il icnrcely ateBmmy to icmark that any raedi- 
inuil b™iinperf eel. —rill, taocil, An. 1p4. 

We have evarnoBBiileredil Ihabeitaothoiilypob- 
liihed.ond the preacnl edition we may nfely aay haa 
B'l equiil in the wortd.— Piifiuiifat Mid. JoHniaJ, 
Jan. IBsa. 

Themoitcnaipleteanthority on thanbJeelM 



THE PRAOTICE OF MEDICINE, A Tretttise on Special Patiology imdTbe- 
rapeuticB, Third Ediiion. In two largo oclavo volumea.leaihot, of 1,500 pages. *" *" 



r 



&NU 9OIGNTIFIO SUB&ICATIOHB. IB 

OUNGLtSON (ROBLEY), M. D., 

FrofeHOr of IniLitnui of Modicine id tbe JelTaiioii H«lii») Coiltfe, PhiUdelphis. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Eighth ftdition. Thoroughly revised and eiton- 
Bivety modilied and enlargnj, wlih Hve hundred and lblrtv-iwoiUu»tralion*. InlwotsTge Hod 



eighth apptianini 



Thr object of ihe Burhnr ha? been to 

whole body or phyrio logical Hcieno*, lu which It 

Wilh 1 he certainly of finJinff whatever Ihey are 



rhe author ha? spareil no labor to 

lent remodelled; (he invetligalioi 
.nani, have been carefully eiatniued ai 
lughl up <o a level with the preiient «1a^ 



W^e twIieVB that Itcsn truly l» caid , nu amtn 
plele leporlorv of tacta luion the «nbj«l In 



[thor bestowed more labor 
guagi.- 



r, fully pre«M>ied in all it 



a. The whole 
I which of lata 
1 incoTpLiraiedi 

containing (he 
ha Eagllah lu- 



and aiM of eipreisinn which TMiterhinipecoiiMlT 4, awoik npiia phyiinlqgy prgpor, (ho icience Of 
acMiiljWo to the eaiaa , or the Mad. ou. reader, itcfuocLlunipcrfutnipdby ttiebody.tteltndeDtwill 
ra^Vr alldlMtlu^Ji^i'iah^'f. iepdS'iddi.'i!!^ ^'' " "" be wl.ue..-lllai*i>iH. Jsi.™. ./ Ahd, 

The moat completd and aalisfuotory ■yatom ol "b tJiEBuliJoct,aBd wiinhy cif a plwjoiBevery phy- 
Pbyiiolusy ia the Engliih laaguage — Amir. Mid. ijciaa'a library .—ITiiHniLaitul. 

GENERAL THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA MEDICA; adapted for a 

Hedieal Text-book. With IndeieE of Reineiliei> and of Dleeai-eH and their RemedieB. Sixtb 
Edition, revified and improved. With one hundred and ninety- three llluilrali una. Ill two large 
and handftomely priated octavo vols., eitra cloih, ofabout 1100 pages. $6 50. 
Id announcing a new edition of Dr. Dunglia.ia'i j Th 
eeneral Tn_erapeniic-B and Materia HEaica,wcna« aad 

n™l no"bo aup^Msd, however, 



jnitly ei 






:b, )udiciDDa ualyiiB, anc 



arraagemeal, a 



awuik ufRifar- 



•"^ll?.:.!! 



» Edition.) 

NEW REMEDIES, WITH FORMULA FOR THEIR PREPARATION AND 

re Additions. In one very lurge octavo 



ADMINiSTKATJON. 



77U pages. Hi 10. 



ccompanieil by full reference to 
al papera. — Th* American jounui' 



ELLTS (BENJAMIN), M.D. 
THE MEDICAL FORMULARY : being a Collection of PrescriptionH, deriTed 

rrom Ibn.wrilii.aa and practice oftoany of the most eminent phyaiciaai. of America nnd Europe. 
Together with the u^unl Dietetic FrenarBlions and Ajitidotes lor Poisoni,. To which ia added 
lui Appendii, on (he Eudermienaeof Medicines, ant "" ' ' "' ' * 

- WhiJc accompanied " '" -■ - ' ■ ■-"' 



carerully vivieed and much eilended by Hobe 

dica in Lhe PhiUelphia College of Ftiarmacy- 

{JtuC Rtalp.) 

On.Ropreviiiui'Qdilinnol Ibia work hu.' there been ao 1 
eitenaive changes in the new tjni.lcd S<ate,< PbarinuciipiBi 
atiuw in the Formulary, to conform 10 that national via 
maierlu medica and the arte of pre scribing and dispetifing 1 
fully noted and incorporalud Ihruugbflut. Jti^lberebre pn 
of the (avor soltjng eiipyed. but as more valuable (hun I'vi 
Tho-e who possess previoUB oditjon* will find tbe addiliuni 
watranl their adding the present to their libraries. 



n the use of Ether and 

Medical Observatione 

P. TaoMis, M. D.', Profess 

I one volume, 8vo., of about 35Dpagea. S3 75. 
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14 BLANCHARD ft L.EA'8 MEDICAL 

ERICHSEN IJOHNl, - 

Prareiinr nf Sargcryin fDivfrtily Onllcgf, {.cindoD, fte. 

THE SCIENCE AND AET OP SURGERY; beino a Teeatisb o 

Iniuribs, Diseases, and Opiratidns. New sad imprnvrd American, rrom The b 
Hnd cerefully revised Inmdon edilion. liluatrnied wilh over four hundred engrtivings □ 
In one large and handsome octavo volume, of one (housand closely printed pages, e ' 
MOO. 

The very distinguished ravorwiUi which J his work hosbeen received on both sides or ihe Atlui|;''l 
lie has giimulated Ihe author to render il even more worthy of Ihe position which il has so rapid'" 
attained at a etandard authorily. Every portion has been carefully revised, nunierous additia 
have been made, and the most watchful care hap been ejereised U> render il a complete dponefl 
oflhe most advanced cocdilion ofsDi]giciJ science, lii Ihis mauner the work has been enlargedJa 
about a hundred pages, while Ihe series of engravings has been increased by more than a hundrBi 
rendering it one of the most thoroughly iltusltaieil volumes before the profession. The addiU'oDS d 
the author having rendered unnecessnry most of Ihe notes o( (Ite former American editor, but li 
has been added in this country; eome few noteii and ocoasloaal illustrations have, faowevsr, b 
introduced to elucidate American modes of practice. 
It it, in our hamble Judgmrnl. decidedly Ihs I 



suotbooki 
lers of I 



in the English Isngnsgc, 



wentv ye.i 
.IsAamil; 






will fir 



lsBrviceBhleauide»l,iel 
lafulnesBafdelailieadii 



ighim thrOLSh ev 






iruttarolljsihibiteil.vei 



— SitAatope. 



pmhably 1| 
I sahjeet; ar 



line hundred and eight pages, fi 
l.nrctirh in physioiogica' — '■- 

Hnd will T>wve a leliabli 



■wrg Jn. 



FLINT [AUSTIN), M. 

Professorof the Theory snii Piaotiee of Medicine in the t 

PHYSICAL EXPLORATION AND DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES APFEC: 

mti THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. In one large and handsome o. 
cloth, 836 pages. WOO. 



ujion dimcaltphenDineiii.— fia^alD Mid. Jovrwil. 
A woril of orig inBlobiervalionnfthehiKhe*! mer i t 

largr^enVu'pra%s'^' nDmericnlly eiBinined,7 
tipoPTioo ever^ page, lldiiei ereait to t lie ^^iLor 

I ill, what we cannot call aveiy book uponaascuL 

taDnn, a readable book.— ,tI»-./ii>ir. Uti, SoHmeti 

Thin vnlnrae belo(g> lo a class rtf works which 






sdiCAllil 



R work based npun ariglnal obierratlon, and pM 
lesiing no ordinary menl.-J¥. r. Jnnul tf Ki£, 

IreordiDsry cleamess flnd entire mastery of 'be an 

IhOHc wbo are amhi^ioni of a Ilinroagb knowledgH 
nrpbyalcileiploralioD.— A^iu^inlli/gura t/ Mi42 



Where tbe sntbur has av( 
inloardiirBse,hohBinrTBnh 



9nfnnnDr.FllBl>»KB 

- chtCMMTiWl 

It in hia library, feeling ■*' 
wDsalied with great benall 
—LouinilU Ririm. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, ANIJ 

TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE ITEART. In one neat octavo volume, 

SOO pages, extra cloi h. (3 'iS, 

We do not know that Dr. Flinl has written aay , ferringloemploy thavery wordaof thadii „ 

passes s!l tbe oUiera. The woifcisniostcoiiiproliFn- ' hia obsorvalionaaBd anggeathma.aad lo direct 



made with lach slniiriiBity end sincerity, t&at witn- after be eu 

nut then Ihsy wcmW carry convlolioB. Tin style and wo Im 

19 admirably clear, direct, aad ttee trom dryneaa hands nf e 

Wlxk Dr. Walshe'a ucellenl treatue before ua, we N. Am. Sfi 

luve no haiiution in saying that Dr. Flint's booll is with mc 

:irf best work un the heart ia the English language. >>,{, u„rv 

^Boilim Mtd. and Sii'g. Jannuil, b.>okifur> 

vith a fair analysis of this remarkable wDik. Pre- J Med. Haei 



nnplelE without ilil«v< 



will hi 



pran tfcal work of its kind.— N. 6'. 



AMU SCIENTIFIC PUBL IC ATION 8. 
. D., ate. 



15 , 



FOWNES (GEORGE), PH. 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 0HEMI8TRY ; Theoretical and Practical. 

With me handred and ninely-^eren illDslniHoDa, Edited by Robert Bkidqbs, M. V. In ui 
at ISmo voliinje, of HOO pn^i<, exire cloth, S2 00. 

The dealli of the author having plac4!d the odiloriiil care of this work in ihu practised hands 
Dra. Bence Jones and A. W. HofTniBn, everylhins ha« been done in its revision whicli eiperient 
could eiigg«»l lo beep il on. a level wiib tbe rspid advenis or*cfaeniical science. The eiddilioi 
requisiie Lo thi? purpose have necc^-ilated an eriTurgvment of the page, noIwiihslHoding which It 
work has been inoi^ened by about lifiy pages. Ai the same time every care baa been used I 






a condensed manual Tor I 
)f Organic Chemistry, which has made euch n 



Inorganic Chemistry — lo preKUt all hivesligalioDs and discoveries or impiirlance, and to keep up 
the reputation ofthe volume a" a complete manual of the whole science, admirably adapted for the 
learner. By the use of a small but exceedingly clear type ibe mailer of a large oclnvo is compressed 
within the convenient and portable liniu ofa nioderate sized duodecimo, and at the very low price 
■SiBd, It ia offered as ooh of the cbeBpesl volumes before lie profession. 



Dr. Fowl 
reCMnized 



ri' excel Ifs 



sally 



A ttondmrd mannHl. 
pautioD nrembodyi 



nit being dry, and brief without being loo 
1 or general.— Titgmia Mtd . OMd Suriical 



Tbe work nf Dr. Fownes hai loag been befn 
Ihejiubllc.anil it> locriti have boon fBllynpiirec 

oiialence. Wo ii> nnt, nf cnurM, place il In a rni 
aoinrinrto the works «f Brando, Gcaham, Tarni 

for ■todoBti, Ilia pteVerabla to any of 'thom ,— to 

A work well adiplod to the wnnti of Iho iladoi 

andlirn'mnrellie ccndoased yet periineaona at) 



I 

I 



PI9KE FUND PRIZE KS8AY3-THB EP- I Ebw^bb WianaH, M.D ,o(Edenlon,N.C. To 
FECTB OF CLIMATE ON TUBF.RCII1.0UB geilii-rin"nonr«i.evu. V"l»iHe,e>t(aelnUi. 81 00 
DISEASE. ByEDWiMLaa.M.a.C.S.LoB.loB, FRiCK UN RBNAC AFFECTIONSi Uieic Ding 
and THE INPLORNCE llF PIIE6NA.\CY ON numis and PalbMoBV. VVLtii illuatralionB. On. 

, THE DEVELOPMENT OF TUBKRCLES fly volume, royal Umo., extra oloth. ?S ecnU- 



FERQUSSON (WILLIAM), F. R. S,, 
A SYSTEM OF PBTcTICAL^simGERY." l^ourth Amerioan, from the third 



%3 50. 



GRAHAM (THOMAS), F. fl. 5. 
THE ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, inckdlng the Appliea- 

lions of the Science in the Aria. New and much enlarged edit ion, by Hxnrv Watts nnd Kobeht 
Bridgeb, M, D. Complete in one large and handsome octavo vulDme, ol over 800 very large 

* "-- " — -ipleting Ibework Irom^, Wnoeiid, with Index, Title Matter, toe, may be 



»*, Farlll.,. 



had separale, clot 


backs and paper 




. mriford, Harmir 












on,pl«r„„.„fU. 



a S3 00. 



To/. Walcmt GiMs, ff. Y. Frie Aci^my. 
ork ia an sdmirablo one in all roajwcla.and 



GRIFFITH (ROBERT E.l, M. O,, &c. 
A UNITEKSAL FORMULARY, containing the methods of Preparing and Ad- 
ministering Officinal and olher Medipinea. The whole adapted lo Physicians and Pharmacen. 



when published was I 
press. Frot Thoniaa 

■ddliianally rtesecvlni 
eeoUsia and phyaician 
\Ve ore happy in a 
worka that have em a 
of dally u?efijlnPB»tD 
ties.— ^ntlAtrn Med. 



'acloih,of dSO pBgeB, double coTui 
lied upon aa by far the bef 
u ly-riaiuly "improve^" a 



and Pharmac 

~ TB0.11AS, 

large and 



.—Jm. J<xi< 



Id pharmaeeailet.- 
ileing physician. 



journal. 

baa boon Eieatl} improved by the ii 
iple additiano of Dc Tbomas, and i 



I S<irg. Joumni. 
laalbly bave'.— tfidifal 



IS 



BLANCHARO te L.EA'a HEDIU 



QROSS (SAMUEL D.t, M. D., 
Proteiior of Suigery [n the JelTerinn MMlita] CollEgo of Philadelphia, fto. 
Enlai^ed Edition. Kow Beady. 
A SYSTEM OP SUR&E^Y : Pathological, Diagriostio, Therapeutic, and ( 

live. lllusiraHfd by oi'^r Thibtebn Hdwdheo E^iqtkivisgs. Thifd edition, much enlm^ 
cain'rully rfUed In Iwo largo and beauiifulls- primed toyal ociayo volumas, of 8300 pagB»f j 
lenlher. (iVW Riaity.) 'Vl 

The sxhanftion wuhin fiva yeara of two large edillpns o( so elnhorala and comprebensii 
a work as lliis it the beitl evideDRe Ihal Ihe aulhor wa> not [Disiaken in bie eulimale ' "' 
warn whfeh exhied of a complele American Syslem of Surgery, pref.eiiiiiig Ihe science i 
neceseaiy tfelaila and in aU iis branches. Thai be has succeeded in ihe aiiempl to supply Ih 

is shown not only by ihe rapid »ale of ths wort, bul ?,\f *"■ •*<- "—■■' ''- »'''- — ■- - 

ba:^ been received by the iirgana of Ihe praleBtion In ihl 
u tranrlaiion is now preparing in Hollei^d— a mark ofaj 
tific wort BD eilended In fixa. 

The BUIhor has not been iimeuBible to the tindneaB thiis bealowed upon his labjjrB, and in reviaid 
Ihe work for a third edition he has spared no pain* to render it worlhy of Iha favor with whichS 
has been received. Every portion has been subjected lo close eacatninaiion and re' ' ' ' 

cieiiciea Bpparenl have been pupplied, and the ruaul's of recent progreps in Ihe a 
curgery have been everywhere introduced ; while the (eriea of illuHlrationa has been slili JTunjj 
enlurged, rendering it one of the mott ihoroiighly lllu«lrBiBd works aver laid before ihe profuiwiM 
To accomTnodale ibese tesy eXleD^ivB addilions, Ibe form of the work has been 
oc.lavo, so Ihat Dolwilhstandiflg the tnoreiitvin Ihe mallet and value of the book, ii: 

Every care has been Inken in the prinling to render iholypographiei 
-J J. 1 .j__., . . . -^ every way worthjrd 



Ha. Dr. ' 



eieeplioneble, and It is confidenlly eipeoted i 
en Ibe most Hmiled library of Ihe pratniiionf 
luiHliafiii^tarily rainiletl Ihii object T Of Di 

""affirta'airve. Noi^nly^haEheifven 
aa elaborate an'l well-wriiKrn acooDnt 



w studenl. 



Lhaa that it is Ibe muit el>b< 
pletc work dn tlili brnach of the hea 



cmbudj m hii pagca Ihe opinioni and practice of bat, did oor suaee peimit, wb ahoald lladWEli* 

iDrEenDainthlBBDdnthercoDBtFiininrRDrope. Tho tome eilraoU from i[,1oeB>blEgurr«<lerBlaJBffi 

TMOlthaibeeoBWOikofBBBhoomplMMiBBB, Ihatil of IhectaiBiaalBljIeof theaathor.anU theextiMiS 

.geiy which have rmaBHted from Gsgliih or Contj. Qtumitls Jtmmal b/ Med. ScUtta. '~ 

r,fha«1>«n fa"rr™c'S"plt'i"ln''n!'«}™''e«i" ij,?,', ta^d^it " """"11 " ' "it't' 

£urai'^'f'lh«"mn«°imponanrn«Sil™liich°B™ul3 mMj'il aB^'lhe^bul'mfrk^lf the kbd' 

ola™a'»^ru^flt?o%te-wrih''rt«JSc"ln"e?^^ homo by theynnon practitioner.— ,(iii. JB 

- ■ ■ With pleaeorr wo rcautd Ibe compla 

lone-antieipitnl work. The repalation whish M 

"-^-- "' -"gtiy. "ll ■■ DOl. Bll 
irflijory,boiiigive 



country, and wn might, perh 
muat original. Ther< iaso su 
pcrly to BBrgcry which hsi uc 
authDi a due (bare of a treat ion 



la, uMy ■_, , , 



If— iV. y. RivUtc and Buffalo Afid. /on 

ELEMENTS OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Third edition, thoroughly 

reviBed and greatly improved. In one large and very handsome oclavo volume, wilhaliuiit three 
hundred and fifty beautiful illnalrations, of which a large nnmber are from or^al dtvwit^B, 
eitra cloth. »A UD. 
The very rapid ad vancBP in ihe Science of Pathological Analorny during the laM few year* have 

nent of the prewnl Mate of Ihe subject. The rery careful manner in which Ihia task has bma 

'• wiih the many changes and improvements now introduced, the work may be regarded slmoM ■ 
a new i realise," while Ihe eiiorls of tha author have been seconded as regards the mechoniMf 



a blank whlDh hai long been felt t<i 
■rtmFnt of medlost liEcrelure, and 

^p^oreuion'— CHili> quaruflf, 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FOREIGN BODIES IN THE AIR-PAfl. 

^OES. Id oaehandsome oclavo volume, extracloth, with illuatralioiu. pp.468. S3 73, 




AND SCIKMTIFIO PUBLICATIONS 



n 



QHOSS (SAMUEL D.l, M. D., 
Pniremir of Surgery in the JelTRri™ MeiUcnl College of Philailelphin, ftc. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES, INJURIES, AND 

MALFORMATtUNS OF THE URINARY BLADDER, THf PROSTATE GLAND, AND 
THE UBETHItA. Second Edilion, revised nni! much enlarged, wilh one hundred and eigMy 
four iilustrBlioaH. In one terse end very Juuidsome oclavo voluiDe, of over nine hundred pages, 
extra ciDlli, U OQ. 

it! diitgn, meCtiodiinl In iU n- 1 agree witb ni, that [hnrc ig no work in thB EDglliti 






nay in truth tw mid lo l™ve icarcely snytliiDE lo , be lU equal.— JV. r. 
Jsir" j" J" '^7'"""'"' » ""IJi"'— B""» M'll- A Yolnine roplale v 
Whoever will pemBC the vast anoHnt of vnlnablF "itn^'icm MeMealJi 
rnnicti inrarmatioa it conlaina, will, w« Ihink,! 



I 0/M.di 



ritli truth> and piindhlo of tb 



ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. The Drawings by H. V. 

Cartrr, JM. D., lale DemuuatrBloron Anolomy al Si. Ueorge'a Hospital; ihe Di*(.eolion9Joinliy 
e Adthoe and Dr. Carted. Secund Aniericeii, from the second revised and improved 
In one magnificent Jmjieriol oclavo volume, of over 800 psge», with 388 large 



London edlli< 

viogs op wood. Price la extra clolh, S7 01 

The »peedy exhaustion ofa large edition orihis work i» luScient evidence that its plan and eie- 
cutim have been round to preHnl saperior practical nilvautages in raciliteling the siudy ol'Ansln- 
my. in preReniing it to the proCei^Aion a second lime, the author hat availed himseJfoi the oppor- 
tunity to supply any deficiencies which esperienpe in iis use had shown to exisl, end to correct 
any errors of deiail, to which ibe first editton ol a AcieallfiC work on so extensive and complicated 
a science ir linble. These improvement* have reauiieil In some increase in the aiieortbe volume, 
-■-''-! iwenly-si ^ -.- l ... 



rorm TO dutiDi 






e been added ti 
irlr. The American edilion lii 
wional msn, who has i 









. been passed through the preas 
' very care (o render it in 



e ol price, as fitted li 



Rnatomic.] lore, aud be rmidy fur imy enmr»i.ey. 
It j( to thia clan uf liidivitlaaJ>, and ant to iRe itu- 



dEDtnngieitlnjrs variety of" Mannala."— TAi Leu- 
dim£am;<l,Feb.a,ieei. 
The worlt hef.ire u> is one entitled to tbo hif-heBt 



node of plelnriBl lUnalratioB. Bnnei, ligBnifnli, 
mniflea.blnoilveBielB, Hsdnsrveiare each In turn 

thn. enabling Iheitudent to ermpiehsnd, at B^lnnee', 



'.u edueatiODsl I i tern CD re .—;^. Y. Xwhlv Ai«'iw. 

Intbii view, we rl^rd the work of Mr, Grivag 

ind eapeaially of the ■todent, thiin any trentiK no 

S^bi>^evo*,W°apcraedeillotb«s%thuBmanD>i 
If ai*»etiou, aad a sUindard of rsrarenoE to the 

fgnnul ii^ Sfirfteix. »ov. IBM. 

In our iadgment, (he mode of Ulultritipn adopted 



;?!»'!? 






ledicxlaend. The peenlHU value 
of Mr. Gmy'a niude uniluatration is ouwhers mure 
markedly evident Ihao la the chapter cm OBtBcdngy, 
and flapAciHliy in tHr>ge pnriiong which treat m the 
boDfis of tbo head and of their dflvejiipinenl- Tlie 
BtadyorthegepartAlflthuamadfloaeoroompiiraLive 
eHBf), if notof pagltiveplcsaare; and those hufhoarg 
of ihe gtfldeot, the temporal and apbeDoUbuneg, are 

an»dmirablBHndcomoletetert-book<hriliPBtnd«i(, 

which we have alnad^ inffieieHtty alladed.— iiK. 
Jaicni. Mut. Bci., July, ISSS. 



,1.5..... 1,™ ,«.., 

L CHEMISTRY, for the 

taund thBFror,;Baioo. In one royal 

eLUUIi'S ATLAS OF PATHOLUGICAl. HIS- 
TOLOGY TrniialHlFiil, with Notes and Addi- 
tions. By Joseph L»ibt,M.D. In one voluBio. 
very la-ie iinnenal quarto, extra cloth, win 3a(, 
copper, plate E^urei, plain and talared, 84 IXI, 

KOeKOK IHTROfiDOTlQIf TO THB PSACi 



TICE OP ArSCTLTATION ArJD OTHER 

PHYSICALPIAONtlSIS. IN DI3- 

■* TJNQBA\D HEART. S* 

royal lemo., gx, eloth, pp. 



EASK9 OF THKL 



FLKCTIONS. 



lOBWP.R'a fiPRCI*!, ANATOMY ANO HIS- 
TOLOGY. Elibiheaiiinn. Eitenaiv'lytevlKd 
and inudlBed. In two large oelavo mianiei, ex- 
tra cloth, of mme than lOOOpageB^with over 3» 
illttslnitlgMB. WW,' - ' ° 



I 
I 
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BLANCUARU Ac LEA'S MEUIGAL 
, M. O., 



HAMILTON (FRANK i 
A PRACTIOAl TllEATISE ON FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS. 

Second edilion, itviKd and lupruved. In tine larfrB and haiidfome opihvu utilunie, of over 750 

pages, will, nearly 300 UlusirSlioii!., exlra ulolh, 15 CO, {Just Readi/, May, rS6J.) 

The early demand Tor ■ new Hdiiiim o( Ihia work shows Ihal it has been PucMsBfitl In »ouring 

ant and difficnil rubjeol. In agiiiD |>a»iii([ il Ibrougii the preei<, ihe sulhur baa taken tfie Dppnriti- 
nily l<i reTJhe il carefully, and inlrodnw whatever improvetuenl? have been niigienled by further 
eiperienre and obfervation Ao sdHiliiHia! cbepter ixi Gun-ibot Fractures will be found lo adapt 
it Blill ndle lully lo the eiigenoieB Dfitae lime. 



nay ni 



iliHa.8 









rftoag, cajKcially lliiiga 'iT 

i«!B™''i1^''lo''Kl™on ail 
The prtetlcloDer-wllJfind 



Si 



idfnir for him W inuH ayrt in ilioafiBr etmiitt^m- 
'Tiof\i\tcaMt».~EdiKbiHtkX4i.J<i*,m Fob \m\. 
Thit ia a ruJuuble uuotributuin to Ihe tatgery cf 



»SKl\oDt. Ooe gri&t and mliitihle (eaLuie in Ihe 
work berureaaialhcrnct that ito>iniprii»<JI (he 
ImprnTemen'i iniinducEd into ihB prai^iiee of both 
Un^JiBhanil Anietloaa •arite'y, and Ihtiutih far horn 
omiltFiie meilirm nr dm oontintnul nei(hti,i.., aha 

DDleii imiiorleil fmm Fmnte i>r Gtrinnny. Tlie 






by th«pi 



'Z^ 



■laulliattbcalHilcDlufBDrgeTynii 

ffoin Jtiafrfieablepnd'eairy Btylo^wfltiiJakPalM 
iipinl"n may be fschtred a> m iia vMlae.— BmI 
HiKfiiifll -Hid Surgitat Jounal, Marcli ], IMO. 
The wnrln»Ei>neiBf,indieiun«, and accurate, 8 

tiriifciiion CIti'caga Med, JoktuI, March, IS60 



naitm fxprcnod fn I 






HowKrdIio*'no',™'ill'be'helwJ?!-H™ Orliau 
JUidieil JV>»i>, htareh, 186U. 

Dr. HaBjlKm ia fortanato In having .aeioeded in 
011ii«lbevuid,tg Ion j foil, with what eaunol fail 

reipeelB, and a work of claasieil aothotity. We 
ilntereJy ctiafratulatr Ihe piuCualuB of Ihe United 
Slitci mi Ibe Hppearimcniif ¥Bohapiibllea[i(>D fluni 

nF il HI ao original woik, both in a li MFarr and a"i- 
entiSv poiDt <? vi>w, and to e.uem il aa a valnable 
gulile In a muit dificuli and iaporUBt brancli uf 



pf^nrj:: 



le widely ki 



aide of 



•a— Tin Llndw Lam 



.nf!a'pdVan"H 



a'lStd. Jaumat, Aptil, IBM 



HODGECHUGH L.), tWI.D., 
Frofeiur of Midwifery and the Ditsaiei of Women and Children in the Unireialtr of Pone ly I mala, ttt. 

ON DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN, ioclutiinR Displaacnients of the 

[Tterua. Willi origiaal iIluslra(ion«. In cHie beaulifuliy printed octavo voluniS, of nearly MO 
pagen, extra cloth. tSRO. 

iIlnvBloiieelhattliaworkfalfililUabjret i 

rmlli and we will nioiei.ver venture the i 



auerliDuUxillwili. „ 
tioDthroiMoDt thlawholcwmntiy. TheneBietauf 
the aathar% Hcacaa are n clearly revealed thnt (be 
BtMntiveimdent eannol fall to inure *t|iH>dlr por- 

sieda to alt uedieal llteralure) and we add, that 
rkn don boi place il in hi> lihraiy, 
lit faithfollT eon iti jwgea, will Isae 



<^l!'ie£r^a^>lir 



iaielv Maryland w 



Tbe iliu»lrBlion», which are all origiiia),are d 



■loflheirnatoi^ 

'l^g'^^alidil 
■I ihii publieau'i 
sb few of the mei 
lay a alniager, if, 

drie(l,althongh nc 






■rtofthevolnaKii 



''r'f^.^?J??.^'?; 



aioBFuf ihenoiturwinalaad BualpraBtlaalwarti 
oftlieilBi' I oag whlDb every. aoeoDcneai andiihyii- 
ciai ybalil moit carefully rtid; for wg are per- 

i()e»a, which will iBflacl him lotoa more t«iliiinil 
praotloe in regard tn many a lulTerini; itmila. wh" 
may bive placed her health In tail hanJa.-firfKl* 
Amtrion Journal, Feb. ISOl. 



AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 
HODQE (HUGH L.l, M. D., 



lO pages, wilh one hundred and fillT-eightBgurea onlhirlylwo 
■- - -•■ -.400. (JVow 



cuLed iiihograpbic plalea, and numerous wood-cuU in The lexl. 914 00. (Now Rtads.) 

Thia work, embodying The resnlls of an allpiwive jiraWtoe Tor more than foMy years, cnnnoi tkiJ 
10 prove of Ihe ulmosl value lo all who are engaged in Ihie depaflmenl of medicine. The Buihor'ii 
poi'llion as one of [be b^ghe^l aulhorilie? on Ibe tuMecl in 1hi» country is well known, and Ihe fmit 
of bis ripB eiperienoe and long djservalion, carcmlly matured and elaboraied, must serve a* an 
invalaable text-tmnlc far iheBludcnL and an uafailing counsel for the practitioner in the emergencies 
which so frequently arise in obsietric practice. ' 

The iiluairationa will rorin a novel feature in the work. Tho lilhi^raphic plates are all original, 
and lo insuru their absolute accuracy they have all t>et!a nopied from photographs taken expressly 
for (he purpose. la ordinary obstalrjcal plates, the positions of Ibe fietna are reprenonled by dia- 

(rmms or sections of the patient, which are of course purely imaginary, and "their comic 

scarcely more than a mailer ofchance with the artist. Their beauty as pictures i> thereby in 
■wiihoui corresponding utilLiy to the student, as in praolice ha must for ihe most part depend lor qis 
diagnosis upotnhe relative positiona ot ihe fctfal skull and the pelvic bonos of tie moiher. Jl is, 
iherefOre, desirable thai the points upon which be is m future to rely, should (urni the basis of his 
instruetion; and consequently in llie preparation of lhe^B Illmlralions the skeleton has alone been 
ii«ed; and Ihe aid of pho'ogrSphy invoked, By which a series of represenlaimns has been seeund of 
Ihe strictest end mbsl rigid accitracy. It ts easy to rttcognize Ihe ralne thus added lo the very Alll 
detai'son Ike subieci of the MacuANisHor L*Baua with which Ihe work abounds 

Iimay be added thai no pains or expense will he spored ig rendsr Lho raechanioal eieculion of the 
volume worihy in every respect of Ihe charai^er and value of the teachings it cunlains. 



HABERSHON IS. O.), M. D., 

PATHOLOGICAL AND PEACTIGAL OBSERVATIONS ON DISEASES 
OP THE ALIMENTARY CANAL, CES0PHAGU3, STOMACH, CECUM. ANU INTES- 
TINEa. Wilh illu^lrations on wood. In one handsome octavo volume of 313 pages, extra 
cloth %2 25. 

HOBLYN (RICHARD D.), M. D. 
A DICTIONARY OF TEE TERMS USED IN MEDICINE AND THE 

COLLATERAL SCIENCES. A new American ediiloa. Revised, with nuraeroai Additions, 
byluAO Havs,M. D.. ediiorol the" American Joumol of the MedjoalSctenoea." In one large 
royal ISmo. volume, cloih, of over 500 double columned pages. Si 50. 

i°,jf^^'i'™:"u''.""°'?^i''j:.'",'' •S^j"?''''"'' '" Hnblyn'.Dic[ioBa.vHs»lon«l>M,naravom6wiIti 



Id snd ,,„gt,l , 



of a bygoa 



JONES {T, WHARTON), F. R, S., 

Prafesior nf OpbthalmiD Medicine and Snrgery [a U Diversity College, London, kc. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP OPHTHALMIC MEDIOINB 

AND SlTRtJERV. With owe hundred and sevenleen illoslralions. Third and revised Ameri- 
can, wilh additions from Ihe scfudu London edition. In one handsome octavo voiaine, extra 
cloth, of 45S pages. 9'i DO. 

Seven yeara having elapsed since the appearance or Ihe lasl ediliuo of Ibis standard work, very 
considiH^e addiliods have been found necessary to edapl it Ihoroughly lo Ihe advance of nphlhal- 
mic science. Tho introduction of Ihe ophihalmoBCopii has resulted in adding jreally la our know- 
ledge of the polhiilogy of Ihe diseases of the eye, particularly of its more deeply sealed tiasuet, and 
corresponding improvements in medical Irealmenl anci operative procedures have been Introduced. 
All Ibase maitprs the editor hen endBBvouredlo add, bearing in r ■ 

it4 form has been changed from a duodecimo lo an octavo, and 

A complete series of " lesl-lypes" for examining Ihe nocommodaling power of 
found an important and useful addition. 



JONES IC. HAN on ELD), F. R. S., St EOWARQ H. SI EV EKING, M.D., 

AssLiUpI Physjclapsand Leclureri Id 81. Alaryt'i Huapilal, London. 

A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. First Amcritan Edition, 

Revised. With three hundred and nineiy-seven handsome wood engravings. In one large and 
beautiful octavo volume of nearly 750 pages, extra cloth. S3 SO. 

basiwotltlnitieKnglish ' '"--- — --'" -'—'■—"*- -'?'-"-'- ''"."'■. ".' ""P-V?^. 

onnalstsin its enrapreteni 



BLANCHARD te LEA'S MEDICAL 



k 



A MANUAL OP PHYSIOLOGY. A new AmericaQ, from the third and 

improved London Bdilion. Wiih iwo huodred illualfalioa!'. In one largaaini handBomB royal 
12tuo. volume, ulru cliXfa. pp. 586. >2 00. 

Dr. Kirku' well-kDown Hanilbuoli n( Fbyiiolup. 

theief"re,idininibl}'ndapleilf'irciiDiulMticiiiby llie 

One gf tbB very belt lnudbuuki of Pnyiiology wt 
pOHeii-ptenepting Joil luch bd oulline of the aci. 
ence bi Ib« icadEnt requital daring hii HlieDda-Dec 



caTefuHy ciUd ii 
11 &[1 tticy'know 



KNAPP'aTECHNO[.OOY;or,Ohaml«t)-st.pllrf| 

to tha An. ancltnMunufaMurei. EdilsJ iij I>r. ..._ 

..>loB»l:i)i, Dr. RirHAKD.OB, Bnd Prof. W. B.| SKRVATION ANU RliSEARCH. . ._ 

llmiU aboui m WMd- tngr'avI^B." sa'wi.!"' '^ ' | In vat'^iTl limv'valamv, ciuL cloS. PrieoSl! 

LALLEMAND AND WILSON. 
A PEACTICAL TREATISE ON THg CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND 

TREATMENT OF SPERMATORRHCEA, By M. LaiAbmaBb. Tranalaled Biid edited by 

UxirSY J McllofOALL. Third American edition. To wliich is added ON DISEASES 

OF THE VESiCUL^ SEMINALES; AKD'jBEm jIBSOQIATED ohsan-. Wiih special refer- 
ence 10 liie Morbid Secreliont. a( tbe ProBlalic end Urethral Mucous MeinbrBne. By Maebi) . 
WiLSON,M.D. lDonenealoclavoToluiDt:,uraboul400pp.,eili:iicloTh. S3S0. ' 



LA ROCHE (R.)j M.D.,&c. 
YELLOW FEVEK, considered in its Historical, Pathological, Etiolo^cal, and 

Therapeuiica! Relations. Ini-ludins a Skelcfa of Ibe Dinease as Jl he» oconrnid in ^iladelphia 

(ii...n ikUOtn IO."iJ .orWh an a>:'.m^nnri..n..rihu n™ir.«.(ii,n« h^lwCHn il Bud the feVBTS IllloWD lUlder 

tropical regions. la two large and 

oast and unmansf cable diassiD iff nwlem tlmei, 

longar euaflned to either large or iniall eiliea, bat 
peactrata oonntry Villagei, plulatiaaa, ainl fara- 
haaiaa; that itis trtatwrwitii icaroely baiter mO' 



from l^MetaIS54, with ai 
the i^ame name in other 
banddoineocUVDVoluinei 
From Fro/Mjur S..JT. Dicta™, CharUiUn, $■ • 
A monament of inteUigenl and wall applied 
Itialf, a lapge libriry, aail 1* JoBiinrd 10 eongtit 



bydovandby niphliin the wutk of eoDibaling tJiii 
very JiaeaHP, niiw prevailinj; in onr city, lo do moif 

view of the atartllng fact, thai thii, the moil mal Ig- 



batiihly that a majority of (dulliero phyaic 



PNEUMONIA ; ita Suppoaed Connection, Pathological and Etiolo^cal, with An- 

tumnd Feveri., indurjing an Inquiry iiilo Iha Eiisienre and Morbid Agency of Malaria. In one 
bandsome octavo volume, eitra r.loth, ofSOO pages. S3 00. 



LAWRENCE CW.i, F. R.S., itc. 
A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. A new edition, edited, 

wilb nnmeroUB addition-, and 2.13 iltiisiraiionK, by Isaac Hays, M. U., Surgeon lo Will's Ho»lri- 
lal, fee. In one very lur^e and handsome octavo volume, of 950 pages, atrongly bound in leatbET 
With raised bauds. SS 00. 



LUDLOW (J, L,), M. D, 
A MANUAL OF EXAMINATIONS upon Anatomy, Phvsiobgy, Snrgeij, 

Fracik« orMediome,Uh,;ielrieB.MaTeriaJ>lt;diua, Cbeniiairy, Pharmacy, and Therapeuilcs. To 



' adiled a Mediei 
and enlarged. With 370 illiislral 
page!, exTa cloth, t3 OO. 



'--'- -^aglanoo.lilai ' " '' '" - "■" 
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AND SCIENTIFIC P U BL tCATIONS, 21' 

LEHMANN (C. QJ 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. Translated from the seoond edition by 

Gkohhe E. Dat, M. D.,F. R.S.,ftr„ edited by R, E. RosBKa, M. D„ Proftssorof ClicihiMry 
in the MediiaJ Department of the Univeraiiy of Penosylvania, wiih iliiiBioiiionB JBleoled from 
Funke's Ailaa of Physiol ue Ira I ChemJMry, and an Appeadii of plates. Compleie in two large 
and tiandaonie octavo voluaieE<, extra cloth, con tsiiaing 120apBgeB, with nearly I wo hundred illug- 
iratioDB, S6 00. 



Phv«i, 



li uti. su- 



i 



MANUAL OP CHEMICAL PHYSIOLGCy. Translated from the German, 

with Nolee and Addition:;;, by J. Cherton Mobkis, M. D., with an Inirodiictnry Eitsay iin Vital 
Force, Ly Professor Samuel J acksoh. M. D., of the irmversiiy ol PBnn>vlvttnm. With illoB- 
Irations on wood. In one very handaume octavo volujne,BilraDlD(h,of.336pagea. fS ^. 

LYONS (ROBERT, D.l, K, C. C, 

A TREATISE ON FEVER; or. seloctions from a course of Lectures on Fever. 

Being part of n courne of Theory and Praolice of Medicine. In ooe Deal octavo voliiiue, ol 3B3 

pages, extra cloth ; £S US. (JVut Isrued.) - 

TtaLitisnadmirnblewurknpiia the ninit remark- | L7W workon.^rir to tlie attHlinn of the pro- 

mullitid an ha\iit.—Mtd. Jimr*. nf JV. OnreJIiu. cbs HntiiDr'i pmvioaa vctl-mfnad mnuutinn, a* a 
Mar, leai, dlliguii, careful, aipl "xcumie ubaotver.-flr.-(iJ* 

Wa have areat aJeaiare lo reenmmendjna Dr. W'^. J"""i, Maral, 2, [Ml. 



Latrly prufeiHcirof UlintetrLca, Jbc. io the JeflerBfinMKlkHl Cnlleee, PliitadelpUa. 

OBSTETRICS: THE SCIENCE AND THE ART. Fourth edition, revised 

and improved. With one hundred ond twenty-ninBilLu»irationt, In onebeatuifuilyprintedoctav* 
volume, of Bpven hundred and tliirty Im^ pages, extra t'lolh, Si 50. 



Fboh thk Au 

" [n this edition I have endeavored to amend 

ractiooB oi meny exprchbiund, and by a few omi 

'^The Student will find thal.1 have ruoa>t the aniL-ieou KaL-nma 
' oatuf inydiiBire 10 notice ccriaiu new niodQa«f treatment wttich 1 
BB lo tbe philiAwphy qC our department, but dangeriius in the people. 

" 1b changiDB the flimj of my work by dividuig il into paragraphs or ^ctions. numbered from 1 
lo SIX, I IhQUglil to pre^aT to the render a oommon-filnDe boakof t)te wbuie yoliime Suub a table 
of oontenla oughl lo prove both cOtiVeBienl and usel ul lo a Studoiil white aiiendiiig publio;li ' " " " 
I! enjoyed so extensive atrepulaliim and baa been received with aiicl 



vort bj' fhangB* In il? form ; by careful cor- 
< and xoitie addTtions a» To the text. 

1 not unly ill fouuded 



or, requirr 



'--an cotivemem anu useiui 10 a oiuooiii wnire aiienaing punudui 

gwieral 

been found neoeseerv to render i! fiilly on a levd wiih Ihe moJi advanced 
'oluma Will be found Worthy a 



BY THE BaUK AUTH«B. (/lUt lHIMd.} 

WOMAN: HER DISEASES AND THRIH REMEDIES. A Series of Leo- 

turee lo his Class. Fourth and Iropfoveri p.diiiob. In one lai^ and beautifully printed octavo 
volume, extra cloth, of over 700 pages. S4 HO. 



I 



beaatl 



lo 






(ha'ianHKS of f-imalii, il™rJolMcel'led,^d'pro- 
b.bly BOI MBuWedg_a the Enjlith laagunge. On the 
whuls, wekauw ut no worn nn ilia HiaeaHiof wo- 
■WD which we can ao cordially comraaBd to the 



olaver, thoualitfal, and BBEaciuiiB phyBlcisn. Di. 
Haigi'i letteii on the diuaut of the eitarnal or- 

niBiij Inittectlve nbtcivuiuai. We tahe uur leave 
of D,. Melg., wilt, a high npinion nf hi! talenti and 
aiigiat.lay.-Tk, BTiliihiutd Fi^iif' Mtdico-CKi. 
fOVicol Rivitv, 

HRlptioaM lyinplanii, and js the ralci fur diaguuaii 



altenlionuf Q,BirmiBi.~Ra»lcing'iAliHracl. 

Itcnaiaim a vast srauust gf pracilcal Kiujwledge, 
ly one who haa aeourattly obaerveil and retalawl 



F a Ifof Important miitier, conveyed 
greeauU ounaei.— &(.Z.di>i< Xii. ai 

liAftatlng iheeS'irl 



iM. entirely B^pilvatiiu, aad which abaiituiely bar- 
lisi the render liiruag^ from beaiaoing to end. Be- 
aidei, Ihe biinli teem* with anlid laHlraetinn, and 
Il allows llie veiy bigheii eviileoteor ahilil^, »ii,, 
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BLANCHARD ffi LSA'S MEDICAL 



MEIGS (CHARLES D.) M. D., 

I.Bltl}rPror»iaT<ir01iiIelrici, &c., in J^ffETton Mgdio) Cntlcge, FhiJodnlphii.. 

ON ■ THE NATURE, 8IGNB, AND TREATMENT OF CHILDBED 

FEVEK. In H Series of Lellerr BddreBeed lo Ibe SludenU of His CIosb. In one hand^una 
nclBVO volume, extra clolb, ol 365 pogBs. 89 On. 

Thii tr«itiH npita i 






librsrr 



tryiviQii under ileap and ataidLnf- obJi^HtioDa, Hgajn tinrd^ aa jt flcHTvei, .- --,- - . 
GhnlltDirca their odmJrAtton in the frrib nnd vijfor- ofEver^iiTaclitJuiier wtiouorni 

A THEATISE ON AOuVE"AJflD'cHBONKrDISEA^S OF ^HE NECK 

1>F TUE UTERUS. With niuneroue plates, drawn and colored rrom nature in Ibe tiigbeil 
-'vie ol art. In one handaomeoclavo voiiime. eilra eioih. tB CO 



MACLISE UOSEPH), SURGEON. 
BUROtCAL ANATOMY. Eorming one Totume, very large imperial quarto 

With Jiily-eighl large and splendid Plates, drawn in tbe liesi ftyle and beautifully colored. Con- 
tnining one bundred and ninety Figures, meiiy of Ibem Ihe siie of life. Together with copioui 
and explanatory letter-press. Strongly and bandsomsly bound in extrEkdoin, being one of tbe 
che«pe»iBnd beileieculedaurglcar works Bsyel issued in ibis country, S13 DO. 

Gentlemen preparing for service in the field or hospital will fiid these platea 
of the highest practical value, either for consaitation in emergencies or to refreeh 
their recoliection of the dissecting room. 

*.* Tbe size oflbi* work prevents i1^> iran^Enission ihroagb t£e pmt-office u a whole, but tkoiK 
WHO denrelo bave espies forwarded by mail, nan receive them in five parts, done spin bIodi 
wrappers. Price 811 00. 
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MILLER (HENRY), M. D., 
Profeuor of Ohitetriciand Dinuti of Women anil Chi|diEn ia the Uaireruty of LoniaviUe. 

PKINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS, &o. ; inoludiog the Treat- 
ment of Chronic InflammHlion of the Cervix Biid Body of the Uterns considered as a frequenl 

lovo volume, of over 800 pages, eilra cloth. $3 75. 
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MACKENZIE (W.), M. D., 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES AND INJURIES OF Tl 

EYE. To which is prefixed an Analomicai Iniroduclion explnnalory o( a Horiionlal Section ol 
the Human Eyeball, by Thomas Wuabton Jones, F. R. S. From Ihe Fourth Revised and En- 
larged London Edition, With Note* and Additions by Addinkll Hkwboh, M. D., Surgeon to 
WiliaUospilal.&c.&W. In o«e very large and handsome octavo volume, extra doth, with platsi 
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MILLER (JAMES), F. R. S. E., 

Proffli>ori>f gu^eiy in theUaivenity arEdiDbiirgta, &e. 

PRINCIPLES OF SURGEET. Fourth American, frnm the third and revined 

Edinburgh edKion. In one turgti aod very beHuIllii] volume, eiira cloih, of 700 pages, wlch 
two hundred and forty illuEslrations on wood. S3 75. 



THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. Fourth Aiuerican from the last Edln- 

burgb edition. Revised by the AineriiMiii editor. OluBiraied by three buiidred and siilr-four 
engruvingit on wood. In one large oclaro viiluiue, extra c-luLli, oi nearly 701) piiges. £3 15. 
No fljiatiiniam vf aurt oould odd to tiie poputarjty hii worki, bolh od tha prmc^plvi and practice ol 
I Lhiitcuuiiliry BQrgery hove l>eflii uiiicnnd thchlflieit rimk- If wa 



orMillcr'iSurgery. Ita 
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MORLAND (W. W.l, M. D., 

FcUr'W i>f lhf^ jMngssebuietU Medical Itoclcly, &c. 

DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS; a Compendium of their Diagnosii 

Pathology, and Tivalment. With ill ustral lone. In one large and haud^ijni! octavo voliirne, c 
aboul eOO pages, extra cloth. t)3 90. 
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...., ^ep lanplied by Dr. 

tf urland. and it uaa beFii ably done. He has placed 
>r mttitUt pracli- before ns'a fnlt, Indicloui, and reliaUs digeit. 
r.R.«,, April, 1869. "--■■ ■•■ -^-' 



e hi.!i™ "grce'ila'cfnl to the gene tal 
.— 1¥^ r. Joum. afMiditiiu, 



THE MORBID EFFECTS OF THE RETENTION IN THE RLOOD OF 

THE ELKMENTS OF THE UBINAtLV SECB.ETION. BainBiheDiBtermiiunlo whieb lh« 
Fisbe Fund Prize was awarded, July It, 1S61. In one small oulavo voluma, S3 pages, eitra 



MONTGOMERY (W. F.I. M, D., M. R. I. A., Sta., 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OP PREGNANCY. 

With some other Paper* on SiibjectBconnecled with Midwifery. From the second andanlsrged 
Englihh edition. With two eiquisiie eolored plates, Wid numerous wood-cute. In one very 
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fulnoaaofUIUHLiatwaa acutrac«aod lUBliceofriia- N™* °"''"'''''''°f'^°'^■''''"''"K*'^'''°™'' "'*'''''''* 
Boniai uaDBrallBledini'ibHctriei aadiiuaaroinaediu I'l^B prncedHjf.andgovnroini'flikc the JaryraaB, Kd- 
madiSne. The reader's in IB rest can never fl^B, .o ] '"""'•i ""il l"''^'' — ". A.md.-CKif. B«*«w. 

MOHR (FHANCISl, PH. O., AND REDWOOD ITHEOPHI LUS). 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY. Comprising the Arrangemunts, Apparatna, and 

Hanipuktionsorthe P barm seen tics I Shun aiid Liabomtory, Ifdjled, will) ejiteni«ive Additions, 
by Prof. William FitocTgH, ol ibe ehiladeJpbia College of Phafiaacj'. In one handsomely 
Brinted octavo volume, eiira cloth, oi 570 po^res, with over 500 etiEravinn- on wood. S4 Ob. 

MATNE'B DISPBNOATORY AND THERA- I MALGAIGNR'SOFESATiVE^URtiERY.bBjKd 
PECTtCAL RBMEMBUaNCER. Wfth every ou Noribnl and Pathol^tieal Anatomy, ♦ran*- 
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NEILL (JOHN), M. O., 

Surgeon tru)iePonii»yl™nUB'>.pllRl,4c.i Mil 
FRANCIS GUaNEY SMITH, M. 



3olI«gB. 



I 



AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES 

OF MEDICAL SCIENCE; forlheUKand Hxammalion of Sludenis. A new edition, revised 
anU improvird. In one very large and hBiid»"inely prmled royal 12inii. volume, ufaboul one 
ihonrand papps, with 374 wood-ouw, eilra clolh, 53 30. Stronglv bound in teelher, wilh r«i«ed 
hBndB. H no. 
This wort is B^la pwsenled es eminently worthy of the fiivor wilh which it has hllherio 

.„: — I .... "—i-for daily reference by Ihe aindBiil reqiiirineaenrde lo hi.f more elaborate 

, iji-jifiug [o atimulale their stndenta by frequent and awiirale 
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NELIGAN (J. MOORE1, M. D. 
ATLAS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. . In 

cloth, wilh splendid colored plaiea, presenting nearly oi 
dieease. SS M. 

Thi» beantlf^l volume is intended as a complete and am 
of DisesBBB of theSkia. While il ca£ be consulted in ronjunclion with uny worfc on Practice, il haj 
'"■ " rably received bjr the 
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THE 8REUCTON, AND OF THE TEETH. | 



PIRRIEIWILLIAM), F. R. 3. E., 

Prufetaor of SDrgery in Ibe Univenlty of Abeidnn, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP SURGERY. Edited by Johk 

Nkili., M. D., Profecsor of Surgery in IhoPenniu Medical College, Surgeon lolhe Pennsylvania 
HoBpital, &B. In one very iiandaomeBvo. volume, eitmclolb,o'l')BO pages, with 316 illua — ' " 
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of .org, 



THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SYPHILITIC DISEASES, BOTH P] 

HARV AND SECONUAKV; comprisinBtheTreBlmenlofConstitmionnl aadConfirmedSyphi 
lis, by a safe and successtui method. Wilh nunieroua Cases, Formula, and Clinical Observa 
lions. From Ihe Third and entirely rewrilten London edition. In one 
raclolh)Of318paBes. S3 50. 
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PABRISH (EDWARD), 
A TREATISE OX PHARMACV. DeBignad aa a Text-book I'or the Student, 

and as a Guide for the Phyeician and PhflrmaeeiitLai. Wilh many Formulte EDd PrefcriplioDB. 

Third ediiion, greaily improved. In nne hnndsuine octavo volume, of 860 p&gfis, with Beveral 

hundred Ulnsiraiious, eilra clolb. S5 00. (Jiui Readg.) 

Thuugb lor sometime outer ptiaU Ibe ap^arAiceor a new edition ol thH vork has boen de- 
layed lur the purpope of embodying in il liie resuUD ot life new U, S. PhariuBUDptEia. The pub- 
licBlion oflhis inner bai enabled tlie ouihor to complete his revision in the moBtlhoniugh manner. 
Tbuse who have been wailing; lor Ibe wnik' may inereftire reiy an obtaining a volume ooniplelely 
gn a IcTe] wilh rhe most advtfuced oDDdiiioa^r pbarmaueutii^nl Bcie&ee, 

The lavor wilh which the worlr hm ih(0 lar been received Bbuw)^ ihat the author wai not mis* 
laten in his ei^liniale of the want of a Ireaiii* which should nerve B» a praciical text-boolc for all 
engaged in preparing- and dispensing med1ohia«. Sjcfa a guide was iudi:<pen«able not only to the 
edoeeled phiirmui.'euliM, bul tita lo thai large cla»8 of prBCiilionera throughout Itie country 

ere oWigeil lo compound their own pteseripuons, and whii during their coll^ialr — ■—■ 

opporlunily of obtaining a prBCIiCal lamiliarity wilh the necea^-ery proeesseB an 
The rapid exhaiistioil ol' two large edilions Is evidenee Ihat the anihor hag sitcceei 

carrying out liiB ohjeol. Since the appearanee oC Ihti lasl edition, much lai' bee ^ 

the science ; the new PbarmaooixeiBjiBB introduced many changes lo which the prulearioa must 
conform ; and the authcr bat labored aasiduouth' to embody iu his work all thai phyHiciaaB and 
pharmBCeulisIs can aek for in foch a volome. The new matter alone will Ihos be found worth' 
if Ilia wort lo thoBc who have beeu using the previous editions. 
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PEASLEE (E. Fl.), M. D., 
Ptortaaorof FbjiiologyanLl General PulliulOKy in llicNew ^orkMedicBl College, 

HUMAN HiaTOlOGl', in its relations to Auiitoniy, Physiology, and Pathology; 

foilbe use ofMcdiualSiudBnlB, WilJi foiir hundred and Ibirly'luur iijustrelions. Inonelmnd- 
Bbme octavo volume, extra cloth, of over 6GU pBges. (3 70. 
It Bfflbtaeea a librsry upon lUe lopica diacuaaed | Wei 
withiBitBeir,anilisiiiatwhatthBleii<^iieiaiidt<M - " ' 



loaly th 



tdugy, iBteiHiing in Iticlf.ably and fully diKuaaed, 
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KOK'ITANSKV (CAAL), M.D., 



mperin 
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A MANUAL OF PATUOLOGIOAL ANATOMl'. Four volumes, octavo, 

bound fn two, ellrn cloth, of about 1200 pages. Translaled by W. E. Swaime, Ebwitto SiBVi' 

■IKS, C. U. MoouE, and G. E. Dt-t. &T UO. 

Tlu profeaaiuii ia too well aaqBaiBtsd with Uie tt' Ihese volunvu, would be feeble and hoaejen 

■ llfon of •'"^•>""->™'- o.„.i: I.I «...ri ....r ^—i.r. cir..^, nf ,h. .li. ..„„..;. h..i ....u„. .„'. .... 
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B.IGBY (EDWARD), M.D., 
A SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY. With Notes and Additional lUnstraUoDB. 

Second American Edition. One volume octavo, extra tlolh, 423 pagos. SS 50. 

ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT OF FEMALE DISEASES. 

In one neBI i^yal tSmo. volume, Kilni clotli, of aboul S^ pBgee, SI 00. 

RAM5BOTHAM IFRANCIS H.>, M.D. 

THE PEINCIPLES AND PRACTICE of OHSTETMC MEDICINE AND 
SUBGEKy, in tclereiice to ihc Process ol Parluntion. A new and enlarged edition, itiorouglil» 
levtyedbylheAiiitiur. WilhAddilioneby W. V. Ke«tii>s,M. D., Prore(<eDrorObalelflps,<Jcc.,iD 
ifaa JeffciHin MpdivAl College, Pbiladulphia- la one large and handsome imperial oulavo vulunie, 
or 690 pagun, Mroiigly bound in lealher, with raised banda; wilb eiity-rour beaulirul Plaiee, and 
niunerouBWood-culnin the leit, coniBiniug in all nearly 200 Ibihb and beaolilul %ureB. »7 00. 

J^om pro/, aodfi, cf iiVe fr«fe(rKly d/Pb, 
To tlie Amencna public, it ii nuBt valaible , rrom iM iatriniic nodnabtad exeFllFOce, anil ai bsini 

.tbe beil Buthurtxcd Gxponeitof BnlliliMidwifiiry. Its oirculatiOD will, I liuat, beciteDaive ihrongbont 
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niCORD (P.), M. D. 
A TREATISE ON THE VENEREAL DISEASE. By John Hunter, F.R.S. 

f, WilhcopioueAdditioDs, by Fh.Ricoed, M.D. Trauslalud snd Edited, willi Noles, by fltEBl(J^:l 
-^J. BuiiiBTBAi>i M.i)., Leclurer on Venereal Btlbe College or PliyRiciBUB and SurgeDnB.NiiW Vork. 
Becond edilion, revi^d, conmining a Ttav/aii of Ricobs's Recsht Lectciiiis on Cbanoeb. Id 
"one bsndi^oinu octavo volume, ulra clulh, orSElO pag:e«,willi eight plBtes. 34 (M). 
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ROYLE'S MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS; inclading the 

PrepBTBllonB oi Ihe PhBrmacopiEiaB of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and of the Uniled S 
WilhlDBJl ■ ■ - T3 .....,._ r_ _.. „ . .... „,. , 

SMITH (HENRY H.\ M. D., AND HORNERIWI LLt AM E.), M. D. 

AN ANATOMICAL ATLAS, illtiBtrative of the Structnre of the Human Body- 
In one volume, large iiaperial octavo, extra clolb, with about ejx hundred lUid fifty beauiitiil 
figures. S4 X. 

»-Tbe plan of IhiiAtlag, which reoden it«i pe- | oflhekind thBIhai 



I to be flatlenni 



SHAHPEY (WILLIAM), M. D,, JONES QUAIN, 
RICHARD QUAIN, F. R. S., fcc. 
'-■HTJMAN ANATOMY. IWifled, with Notes and Additions, by Joseph 

■"' M.D., Professor oi Anatomy in the University of FeunBylVBnia. Complete in two laMe oi 
■ ■ "p'iliiDVerSOOilluslraliooa. f 8 00. 
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BIMO.\'l« GENBRAl. PATHOLOGY, ai eoBdic- 
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ASD aOIENTlFIC PUBLICATIONS. 



ifittj or pBizn-rivMi*. 
THSBAPEUTICS AND MATERIA MBDIOA; a Syatematio Treatise on the 

Aclioh and (Jsea of Medicinal Agenlp, including Iheir DeBCripiion and'Hisiorv. Second EdiMon, 
revised aiid enlargnd. In two l«rge Hud tiefldwiaie ocmvo volomea, eilra cloth. (iVbio Ready.) 
Ttii» work is designed r»pe«iBllr for ihe9ludeniBndprBolitianerorinediciDe.«nd(reiileIherarit)u« 
arlioles of Ihe Maierio Medica from the point of view of Itie bedHLdo, and not o( iha ihop or ol Ibe 
lecturii-nwni. Wbile IhnK endeavoring to give all prHfiicnl informnlian likely to be uxefal oriili 
reBpeotlotliBaniploynienlof i-pacial remedies In special aSeet ions, and Ihe resulls to be anliolpaled 
from Iheir Bdmiaiplralion, a copious Index ol Uiseates and Ihuir Rtiiaediea render? Iba work emi- 
nenliy tilled for reference by iibowing at a glaaoe the dilTereut means which have been emplo)^, 
and enabling the practitioner lo exlead hia reBouroei in difficult cates wilh all itaat the experience 
'' 'le profeaflon hu suggeUed. 
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tbe B.uple ireuuiy nf jaaiiulited truthi, tbe real and 



uugenieni lias 
in Mndi- 



ocwvg n.JBm«, of unine iixleen handieit pagea, 
while il embodie. tKe luulle of tbe Isbor of elbera 

Wg would ilrBur ntlentioii, by tbit wa^, lu ibe vary 
Iblawork. There i> nr>i>s" IndeiorBerDecliBai" 



Incb en arrangeoent ori)lerDdl<iei,ln oal opinion, 

ire hare lo try one reiaedy ifcnr uluthei nnlil our 
looli liprelly nearlyexbautled, nad weareRtmoit 

I'aEit.—I.nJaiiSTgil.TimiiMdoiucfu, April, 1801, 
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The 



SIMPSON IJ. r.l, M. D., 
PinfesBor of Midwifery, *(., in the Dflivmily of Edinburgh, *e. 

CLINICAL LECTUBEa ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. With nii- 

meiouEi illustration;. In one handume octnvo volume, of over SOU pag;e9, ezlra cloth, {4 QD. 

{NovRiuuty.lWi.) 

Tliis valuable work having paaaed through Ihe columns of " The Msdioal News aiid Libeaki" 
for 1860, 18bl, and 1802, is ngw complered, and may be had Beperale in one handeome volume. 

The principal topics em braced in llie Leclures are Vesico- Vaginal Fistula, Cancer of the Uterus, 
Treaiment of Care, noma by Cauaiies, DysmBnorrhno, AmenorrhiEa, Closures, ConlraclionB, &e., 
of Ibe Vagina, Vulvitis, nauxe^ of DeHlb ailer Surgical OperaiiouB, Surgical Fever, FhlwuiBaia 
Dolena, Coccjwdioia, Pelvic Cellulitis, Pelvic Hasmoloina, Spurious Priatiiancy, Ovarian Dropsy, 
OvHriotomyl CroDiocla^ni, Difee«e» of Ihe Fallopian Tubes, Puerperal hfiuiiB, Bub-lDVolulion and 



le Ulei 



9 on these impDrlant lopica — many of which rece 
uoidaled With liia alien Bive eiperienoo and readine 
dislinguielied, there are tew practitioners «ho « 
.porlaacB in the treatment of obscure and ditliuult CI 



SALTER (H. M.), M. D. 
ASTHMA; its Pathology, Causes. CoDseqneaeeB, and Treatraent. In one vol. 

Svo., extra cloth (J^imi Ready.) 82 50. 

TkaportioaarDr.Sallei'iwoik which ii devoted and Ihia we ihall little regret, if, by nur lileBCe, 
II wobW bi ' 



W be Deeeitaiy l(> loiiu 



SLAOE (D. D.), M. D. 
DIPHTHERIA : its Nature and Treatment, with an account of the History of 

its Prevalence in various eountries. Second and revised editii'h. In one neat royal IZmo. 
TolinBa, extra alolb. .■(Nina Rtadf-) ■ •■ - ■ i-i-' An i 



BLANCHARJ) 



! MEDICAL 



SARGENT IF. W.l, M. D. 
I ON BANDAGING AND OTHER OPERATIONS OF MINOR SURGEET. 

' New edilioD, wiih an BdclilioDal chapier on Military Surgery, Oae band^ome royal ISmo. vol., 
ofnesrly 400 pages, witb 184 wuoil oulB. Bitio ololh, «1 75. (Wow Beadf.) 

a hatidy aiiit convenient mBnnii>for™rg*mi» engaged in active duly, has 

le publishers lo leoder ii more compleie for those purpoweaby iba addition of aoliapler 

' ' "■ mailers pectiiiir lo tnilitBry surgery. In il* present roroij lliere- 

il wiJl be round b very cheap and coiivenienl vade-mecum for eon- 

liily eiigencva of mililary aa wuli aa civil pracllce. 
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(ilttd^, Wpe'fMihjn: 
p«irijiicnn ft which a 
noh leqnMd, hiiI on 



L^aamal, May, IGea. 
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ti at mcdi 



rill ubiain nuny cibh 
Li byitajicrDuI. II v 



Mtliewanta of 'Military nigeou, 
time cqaally nartiil Tin read; Md 
rtuee by •urgecim everywherB.— 
Id SMrf. Jounal, June, 1863. 



SMITH IW. TYLER), M. D., 

PhyiltrisDAccDUcbFur to 1^1. Mary'iHoBplUii.A;. 

bS PARTUEITION, AND THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP 

.OBSTETKIUS. In one royal lamo, volume, eiirauloth, of 400 pages. !1 50, 

Ira PRACTICAL TREATISE ^ON^Tfl'EPAT'HOLOGr AND TREATMENT 

: OF LEUCOHRH(£A. With numerouB Ulustraliona. la one very handsome octavo volugw. 
extra cloth, or about 250 pages, fi OO 



TANNER (T. H.), M. D., 

Phyaiuinu in the Husi.ital Tor Wonwn, fte. 

l.a, MANUAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL DIAGNt 

,t. To which it added The Coda of Elhies ol the Aiuericnn Medical Asaooialii 
American Edition, In one neat volume, small ISmo., extra elolh. 81 35. 



TAYLOR (ALFRED S.), M. D., F. R, S., 

.rarer oa Medical J unnprudcncegnil Chomiitry in Oay'a Ho.pital. 

P.ttEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Fifth Amerieaa, from the geventh unproved 

* and enlarged London edition. With Notes and RelerencBs to American Decisions, by EowiRD 
■ Haetbbobub.M, D, lnonelarge8vo.voliinie,e]itrBcluth,olover700pageB. $3 75. 

This Maudard work having had the advaiilage of two reviriona at ihe hands ol' the author >'int?e 
' ■ ■ E.1 American Bdiiiuu, will be found thoroughly revt^d and brought up com- 



ilely li 



a leil-book for the atndenl, snd a cm 
Bier in caaeB of doubt or difficulty. 

eiUeVof latf or medifioewl 
more cIum'T or profitablyi 



my, 11 n 



>t Iherei 



Thiiworkof »'r. Taylop'aja gcDarally aeknair- 
ledgtd to Iw one of ttm abMal exM m the aabj«l 
Ol misaual juii.ptadtinco. it la usriiinly mu of ttg 





wE'oJJolh'ea'iM^i'' 'i'""""""! i ■!•"»«, mil 
to u<al.t tjeTore eoirpleiing ii. Ia ,1,6 („t iMnSn 


leellent wotki of Beck, Kyan, Trail!, Ijuy, uil 


eoDCfded that Taylor ii luperior to anything that 
u pteoedoil it.— W. W. M«J<tai«d Snrr- '""mol 
Il ia al oncB piinprcbenaivs' and emiocntly prae- 



Id by a. 
r POISONS, IN RELATION "lo'ftiEDlCAL JURISPRUDENCE AND 

r«iMliDlCIN£. Second American, from a second and reviaed London edition. In one lam 
*■ >1 755piigea,extracloth, S4S0, '"^ 

d.OBl J unsl ofJipgland, has conferred on hiin eilraordl- 
i.a Uiese aubjccls, nearly all ca«a of uiuinenl bemg 
Jipert whoi-e leMimouy is generally accepted as finni- 
-, , . , - ,■■. I ■ ,-..»'^*J^n "«^'''e"»lhi».volun.e,cure(mly weighedimd 

ited, and presenled in the clear and mielligible style lor which be is noted, may l« receiVBd 
an acknowledffed auihorily, and aa a guide to be lollowed with iniplieii conSdenee. 



HBMISTRT. In one volume 8t( 



See "BajmDB," p. 6. 



iSfi sfclBHi'lFlC PUBLICATTIOirs. 



TODD (ROBERT BeNTLEYl, M. D., F. R. S., 

Piufeiinr of Physiology in Ridg' ■ College, LoDiInn; and 

WILLIAfSfl BOWMAN, F, R. S., 

DemoDsumnr of ADilomr in Kinf '> College, LiiDdoB. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OP MAN. With 

aboul three bvindreri large and henulUliI llluBlrEliooB on wood. Complele in one latgH octavo 
volume, of 930 pages, exLra duth. Prloe $4 75. 

moIF^'l'!^e^u°hau1De"c"ilbV/d'ion of Ela'i"^ aoil tlic Ameripao ptiyiiniao wbo Bliall'fail lu pU'"s 



I 



C*'«Vl=^ci«'Mt<i!Xir*Mi ."" 






TODD (R. B.l M.D., F. R.S., fee. 
CLINICAL LECTURES ON CERTAIN DISEASES OP THE URINARY 

ORGANS AND UN DKUPSIES. In one ouuvo volimi«,aS4 page*, extra eliilb, K 50. 



TOYNBEE (JOSEPH), F. R. S., 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OP THE EAR; their Diag- 
nosis, PothokiKy, and Treatment, lllustraled with one hundred engmvinsa on wood. In one 

Tbe*forli m ■ model of ill Hind, ond tvery pajB S 
"Jlf^™6Miidoled"iu'Tn'ill'I^tBn''"i|in«l''wm'L, 
well'wr'"". Philn^'pn'^'llT '1" !"'"'«">— "■■—' 



■ery In llic abeiecDin ceoturT.— W. Amir. Uidic: 
Vktrurg Ktf itw, Sept. \mi. 

knowkdJmeTc'Md^iritk a lincere ud iinbiHW 
iad(m«nt,WlieiiwealEiin(baiaiatrEatiM4inAur 



iiiiBr^--C*Bfl.«o» Mtif Jan 
The work of Mr. Tnynbet ia nnduubtedly, a 



. loubti 
eilon. 






ito IM. Jaumsl, July, ISeU. 



.verypby. 



WILLIAMS IC. J. B.I, M, D,, F. ft. S., 

FrofeiiororUliQlealMHlliiliislnUnlTerailyCuliese, Lniidnn,kii. 

PRINCIPLES OP MEDICINE. An ElemenUiy View of tUo Causes, Nature, 

Treatmenl, DiagnoJis, and Prognutiiii of Disease ; wilh hrlel remarla on Hvyienica, or Ihe pre- 
aarvalion ofheaTih. A new American, from Iheibiraand revised London edition. InonooclBVO 
volume, extra dulb,ol aiuutSOU p<ige», S3 50, (iVaw SrioJy.) 

WHAT TO OBSERVE 
AT THE BEDSIDE AND APTER DEATH, IN MEDICAL CASES. 

Publishedundertheaulhnrily ofiheLondonSocietyfnr'MedtCnlObwrvalion. Anew American, 
frutu the sefond and revised Londobedilion.. In one very ^adiume volume, foyaMemo., extra 
Ololh. SI 00. , 

.ad pJe'iiio" to"'el«^>i°™ala,''ll?lle book i.JB- have t.yattiiL.-F'i»l,%Uf''j'XASl" IS^^IZ' 
valuable.— W. a, Jonntolo/MidittiM. I 

WALSHE (W. H.I, M. D., 
Prnfcnorot me Frinciploa and Prueliue of Medieiae (o UnluoMlty Ollege, Ixindnn, fto. 

A PRACTtCAL TREATISE ON DliEASEd OP THE LUNGS; mcloding 

the Prinoip<ea of Physieul Oiagiiosis- Third Americun, fniut Ihe ifaird revl»ii and mnch en- 
larged London ediuon- In one vol, oulavo, of *>8 pages etlcH cloth $3 UO. 
Th8.pre»ent edilion has been uarelnlly fevised m 

effort has been miide lo bring lue de^crr 

the praclical pbyHoian ; and Ihe diagn 
conaidered. Tne seciiona on TBa*TM 
lendud.— .liitAor'j Prrfaa. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OP THE HEART AND 

GREAT VESSELS, induding liio PrinolpleB of Physical niaEnwin, Third AnOBriraD, from Ihe 

third revifcdand much enlarged London edition. In one haiidsomB ocravuvoliiniB of420 pages, 

extra Rinth. SJ OD. 

The preiieiu ediiiini has been carefully revii<ed ; mupb 1^^ mailer bas been added, andtbeentin 
work in a measure remodelled, Numeroua IhMs and discuiiaiona, more or le*s eiimplelely novel, 
will be fuuod in ibe deHcripIion of Ifte principles oi physical diagnosia;. but the chief additions have 
been made in the praolicarporliuna of Iha biwlt. Sevenl alfecliona, of which lit|le < 
ludbceBgivmiBiheprevloaBeifilioaa, • — '-'-'•- ' — " i-^i— <- n— -- 



sedand mneh <^niarge< 




iseawa, previou-ly on 






f^ioiho level of Ihe Wants ol 


nd progit.wi* ot eu.'h 




and Ihe Appendix h^r 


e, e,p«e,«lly, been Oye/- 



re now tren)ed of in ietaq—Attker'i Pn/aci, 



r- 



BLANCUARU & LHA'S MEDICAL 



New and much enlarged edition. 
WATSON (THOMAS), M.D., Ac, 

Lato Physician tg the Middltsei Hospilal, *o. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP PHT8IC. 

Delivered at King's ColJege, Loadoa. A new Amisncaii, fVoni the last revinecl and enlnrged 
English edition, wilt Additions, by D. Fa^nciB Conotk, M. D., author of" A Praclical TreaiiK 
on the Dl^ases of Children," &c. Wilhone hundred anil eighly.live Illnelraliond on wood. ' In 

■niBlt type; extra cloth, S6 00; Btrongly bound in leather, with raind hani^ tV 00. 

That thti tai^h repaisljon of Ibii work migbt be fully mainlBined, the atrihor haa itifajerled it lo ■ 
ihurough revision ; every portion baa beoD examined with [be aid ol tbe mnsl reeenl reKBrchtn 
in pathology, and tbe result? of tDudem invpei igal ioaa in both iheora'icnl and praclicil «ubjec(» 
have been carefully weiebed and embodied throughout its page^. The watchfiil acrniiny of tfaa 
iikewis« intnidui^ed whatever pnfsea^es immediate (mporlancelothe American phyaiciaa 

id lie has also added largely 
Jiance may be conveyed to 






e little I 



ilBin which experience here has ledtodiflerent niodeaof practi 

L .- f :ii.. .. — : — believing that in tl-' '— ■-' 

The work 



Ibe Btudenl ineluHdaiing the 

the moBt aifv.-- -- ' - 

Tbe additi. 



ible Bi 



largement in the «i: 



iepoge,n 



i received are iihown by tbe lact [bal notwithttaitding ai 



■lie London editi 

the compass of a Binglu volume, ami in ita present form il ooniaini the oiatier ol at leaBt three 
ordinary octavos. Bclievuig it to be a worh whit^b fhotiid lie on (he table of every phyaician, and 
be m the tiandaof every Biudcnl, tbe publiBhera have put it at a price within the reach ol all, making 
it Due of tbe cbeapCBt t}ook> an yel prr^nled to the American proleBBion, white at the aame lime 
the beauty ol ila lueobanical execution renders il an exceedingly altnustive vulume. 



rablj 10 



":usi 






prufcaiion in theiifctunb wtiiigii.aboaadiiigla ttunw 
Brndlta eultivalion, clearacu, and sloqaence, with 



IceBinpathnlojy ai 



Thai 
equalled by th 






l.Uti-Ckir Rtxia 






will F<iBB]<y liall thv renppenrance ul 
Dr. WalioD In thcrarm Ufa new—a foi 
Wt DiHely dil JuBtlee to iiur own feellngi 

WatBOn baa not merely caoBsd the lestn 









Kew and mucli enlarged edition. 
WILSeN (ERASMUS), F. n.S. 

A. SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY, General and Special. A new atid re- 

- Tised AmerioBn,from the last and enlarged English Edition. Edited by W. H. Gobhfcht, M. 1).. 
ProfeBsor of Anatomy in the PennBylvania Medical CollBge, tec. Illustrated with three hoiidftd 

over 600 laige pages; extra clolta, (4 DO. ' 

The publishers trual that ttte well earned raputatioa so long enjoyed bu this woik will be muie 

than maintained by the present edition. Besitlef a very thorough reviBion by the auibijr.U has been 

minrt carefiilly eiamiued by tbe editor, and the eflbrls of boili have been directed to inlroducini 

text-book lor Ihow eeekiiig i<j olilaia or to renew an aoquainlonce with Human Anatomy. Tlie 
Bmouut of additions whiub it has thus received may he esIiiUHted from the lacl that the present 

page requisite lo keep the volume wilhtji a conVBnienl^Klo. The editor has exercised the u(iiioj>I 
caution 10 obtain entire accuracy in the tail, and has largely inureaBed the number of lilustia- 
liouB, of which there ere about one iiuudred and fiftv more iu Ibis edition than in ihe last, lltui 
littinctly before tbe eye of the student everything of iotereal or impoHance. 




AND SCIENTIFIC PDBLICATIOKS 31 

WILSON (EftASMUS), F. R. S. 
ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Fifth American, from the Fifth enlareod 

London edilion. In one himdjume oolavo volume, of nuarly 700 [atge pngea, wilb illDSIralionB 

on wood, eiliadolll »■! SO, (JVoio Rnarfy, May, 1B63.) 

ThU aIaB»icBl nort, which fur livimlS' yi^ara hae oocQpied Ihe paEilion or the leodina anlborlif 
in (he Kngli^h lan^UBgu on iu iinporlHnI subjooL. has ju>l reneived a thornuf h reviiiioa ar ihe hauds 
of the aulhor, and ib now prejenled af embmJyiiiB llie resnllg olthe lategr inveaiiguions and expe- 
rieflcw on all mailers connected with diecB-es or ihe skin. The increaae in lbs i-iie of Ifao worb 

.in Ihe poeillon which il 



ThEW[ltingBarWiliDn,uponi)iieuaBnf IKeiliin, 



with Ihe muse advanced condi 
appended. 






gTsal merits u'd hlEb irLuiini u( Lbework twrurs m, 
iirialim, woald laScti bf un Furrecable lervlce: It 
■■ ■ - ■ ■ -^ ■ 'il (VMjy 



It aame of the moTi nlieUt poUu wlib which ii 
&lluIher'treatiauontheiatijeelnf7ern»tuhvv N" 
volnniB, wNli!b,tvithiHiiBiluiih|.wilt,fi'riLTS[y Inui; 
period, lie «el(nowl«lg«l»« the chief iWodanl wnrS 

■nd nillnniil iherBpeia are intruduceC no every ap- 
propriale uecMioa — jlm. Jbw. Afid Sc«wi. 

WtBg the fiul edition nS ihii vmrk unpeated 
■bunt fourleen year* afin, Mi BrBsmm W ilion hnu 
•Ireadj riven hook vmib tu the ilaay at Diuaiet 

deroling hU future life in ilie elueidatiun nf this 
lirearfc'r Medical Scienoe In the preaent editi'in 
Mr. Wilioa prrienii ua with Ue ceanlta of hta ma. 

merely areprlBlofbia former publlnliaii, bet an 
■ntiraty new PJid tewrtHen Folnme. Thna, Itia whole 
Ualoryof the diieaaea alT^eliD; theikia, whether 
tfteyorlgtiwleinlhatalrnetoreoramltieniereiiiani- 

bccwrht BBdet Boiirc.aua the hcik ineladni maaa 
of informaUon which ia .pread o»«r a r.eal part nf 
IhedDmainof Med!calaadSur|:lcal Palhol-igy. We 



lagth. jadBinoctHf Ihf niBdleal niai.— iloXoH J/fd. 



[ dUad with a 
lieafllaJlided. 



DBl plalea. We proauDnoa Iham by Ikr Iha but Imi- 
la.I[ODta[uataie yet pabllahed iDuureoDalry, With 
ttin Uil-luok aad atlsa at hajid, lUe dlagnuaiB It reu- 

liiH-pDOIiBhera, la ai}thlgh prIiM. There ia no n». ' 
htm both Libor and perplexlly,— I'o. Ued. Jaurnal. 

peot, luttarlBoorlMgaBgH; itia aiafa linthorllT na 
all the ordlaarrnialle™ Which. iBIile range of dH- 
sessaa the bigb <iai.l1tT — gnkBDm, we inlJBTS. lo 
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A SERIES OP PLATES ILLUSTRATING WILSON ON DISEASES OP 

leShi'n.aiidcixi 

; of Ihem Iha size of Dature. Price 



QltheaeplateaitiiinipuaBiblcIOBiiealEtooIiJghly 
The lopreteiiMtiouB uf the varloua futma of cuUncp- 

Briliih and Fertign Xidicut Btvitie. 
Also, the TEST uid PLATES done up in o 



of the iiie.— Ba.loa Mid.msurg. Jnumol, Apr" 



THE DISSECTOIl'S MANUAL; or. Practical anij Surgical Anatomy, Third 

AmeriCBii, from the lfl>l refiaed and enlai^d Englieh edition. Mudified and rearranged, by 
WiuJAH Hunt, M. U., Ueinuualralor of Anatom y in ibe Uaiverslly ol Pcnneylrania. In one 
lat^ and handsome ro^a I tSmo, volanw. extra cloin, of 083 pages. With 154 illuatralioDH. SSOO. 



I 



HEALTHY SKIN; A Populur Treatise on the Skin and Hair, their Preaerva- 
lionaod Mana^mcnl. Second Ainrrican, from Ibe fourth London edilion. One neni volume. 
nirBll3nio.,ezlTBolalli,ofmboaiSWpBge«j witlliiniiorairailtM8tnlk«B. H 06. - 
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32 BLAMCHARD & LEA'S MEDICAL P LIBLtCAT 10 N». ^J 

WINSLOW IFORaESJ, M. D., D. C. L., &c. ^^ 

ON OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND DISORDERS OP THE 

MIND; Iheirineipiem Symptoms, Pathology, DiBgiiosiB, Treulmenl, and Prophylmis. In dub 



I Bymptomi p»- 

II Irupuuibla u 





volume, oi; nearly 600 paged, 


eilra clul 


notice of Ufc-Wh 
by«pre»iiogour 


»f>i.aMCB«-rily very imporfcel 
low'i (ml anil claiiigml wurk, 
unviclion thai it ii loER liMe *0 
tifally wriiien ■ v.ilniHB l■><>l■- 


rcjltlBg to 

UDDOtlCnO 

iBUBiioiy 




" iSrS '" J« l5° ^".'™'' "^ "" 


forMllng 


eluiveli iBvoUni 


n uf Di. Win.low'i work ii ei- 


Sril. nail 



onifim Laaeil, June S3, IMD. 
ilFoj.'mi.-Chit. Htnar, Oct. ISeo. 



WEST 1CHARLES), M. D„ 



aI, Ptiyiic 



e MoBpiuJfoi 



LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. Second American, from the 

Mcoiid l^udoa edilion. In one bandsotiie octavo volume, eilna ololh, of about SOU ptiges; 

price 93 29, 
*a* Gentlemen wbfi Kceived the first pnrlion, as iesned in ihe <■ Mediral Nhw* nnd Library," can 

DOW cotiiplete their mplus liy procuring Pari 11, being page 309 lu euil, wiih Index, Title mHlter, 

ifu., Svu., cloth, price 81 i^Si 

'*t[l«'IIST«"mmenilhiiLeMureiB.intheliig». 



WemniinowGoieludsthiihaitilywrittrn 
rk will welt repay peruml The flonwin 



3»" 



We have In iny at it, briefly uid deridedly, thnl 
il i. Ilia bm w..rk on the suDJeut m any language i 
asU that it»uiinp« Dt. Weal bi IhtfaciU FrJH«pj 
of Biiliib oluletricaaihuri — £iliiit. Med. Jbuti,. 






nt Land 
of maDni 



of whicDiifiTei evidecce,— LenifDit Afed finu. 
Bound judgmepl and goiid aesie pervado everi 



LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

Third AmericBD, from ihe foarlh enlarged and improved London edilion. In one baadaonie 
ocutTU volume, eilru clolti, of almut (ix Iiimdred and fifty pages- )3*ii5. 

■ei it omila to nollee ■ItoRClher. But thaae 



l;«(otllil(edilinD,bBtnnyteferthE reader to luiiK 



In it! preient ahope it wili be round of ibe greateal 

SiuaaibleHrviee in lbs arery-asy praclll^e uf nine- 
cullii t>f the pcofeHiiui.— Afid. linsi a»i Oasalle, 



oliildliond. It iiUue tbalil cuobaeiilieif lu lueli 
d»ui|)craKi aome wiililB Ihe pruvinee of tbc pht- 



a voiuiua. The lectuca (XVI.) upiui Du.>rsiri 
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